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OUR  EDUCATIONAL  FUTURE. 

I.— The  Worth  of  Ancient  Literature  to  the 
Modern  World. ^ 

Th.vt  the  .study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  should  be  now 
disparaged  need  cause  no  surprise,  for  a  reaction  against  the 
undue  predominance  they  enjoyed  in  education  a  century  ago  was 
long  overdue.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  the  disposition  to  dis¬ 
parage  them  and  exalt  another  class  of  subjects  has  laid  hold  of 
certain  sections  of  the  population  which  were  not  wont  to  interest 
themselves  in  educational  matters,  but  used  to  take  submissively 
whatever  instruction  w’as  given  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact ; 
but  though  remarkable,  it  is  not  hard  to  explain.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  the  economic  changes  of  the  last  eighty  years 
has  been  the  immense  development  of  industrial  production  by 
the  application  thereto  of  discoveries  in  the  sphere  of  natural 
science.  Employment  has  been  provided  for  an  enormous  number 
of  workers,  and  enormous  fortunes  have  been  accumulated  by 
those  employers  who  had  the  foresight  or  the  luck  to  embark 
capital  in  the  new  forms  of  manufacture.  Thus  there  has  been 
created  in  the  popular  mind  an  association,  now  pretty  deeply 
rooted,  between  the  knowledge  of  applied  science  and  material 
prosperity.  It  is  this  association  of  ideas,  rather  than  any  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  the  human  intellect  by  the  unveiling  of  the 
secrets  of  Nature  and  the  setting  of  her  forces  at  work  in  the 
sendee  of  man,  that  has  made  a  knowledge  of  physical  science 
seem  so  supremely  important  to  large  classes  that  never  before 
thought  about  education  or  tried  to  estimate  the  respective  value 
of  the  various  studies  needed  to  train  the  intelligence  and  form 
the  character. 

To  put  the  point  in  the  crudest  way,  the  average  man  sees, 
or  thinks  he  sees,  that  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  languages, 
literature,  and  history  does  not  seem  to  promise  an  increase  of 
riches  either  to  the  nation  or  to  the  persons  who  ]X)ssess  that 
knowledge,  while  he  does  see,  or  thinks  he  sees,  that  from  a 
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knowledge  of  mechanics  or  chemistry  or  electricity  such  an  in¬ 
crease  may  be  expected  both  to  the  community  and  to  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  industries  dependent  on  those  sciences.  This 
average  man  accordingly  concludes  that  the  former  or  the  literary 
kinds  of  knowledge  have,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  far  less  value  than  have  the  latter,  i.e.,  the  scientific. 

Two  other  arguments  have  w’eighed  wdth  persons  more  reflec¬ 
tive  than  those  whose  mental  attitude  I  have  been  describing; 
and  their  force  must  be  admitted.  Languages — not  merely  tL 
ancient  languages,  but  languages  in  general — have  too  often  been 
badly  taught,  and  the  learning  of  them  has  therefore  been  found 
repulsive  by  many  pupils.  The  results  have  accordingly  been  dis¬ 
appointing,  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  time  and  labour  spent.  ’ 
Comparatively  few  of  those  who  have  given  from  six  to  eight  years 
of  their  boyhood  mainly  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  retain  a 
knowledge  of  either  language  sufficient  to  afford  either  use  or 
^  pleasure  to  them  through  the  rest  of  life.  Of  the  whole  number 
I  of  those  who  yearly  graduate  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge,  I  doubt 
if  at  thirty  years  of  age  15  per  cent,  could  read  at  sight  an  easy 
piece  of  Latin,  or  5  per  cent,  an  easy  piece  of  Greek.  As  this 
seems  an  obvious  sort  of  test  of  the  effect  of  the  teaching,  people 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  spent  on  Greek  and  Latin 
was  wasted. 

Let  us  frankly  admit  these  facts.  Let  us  recognise  that  the 
despotism  of  a  purely  grammatical  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
and  authors  needed  to  be  overthrown.  .Let  us  also  discard  some 
weak  arguments  our  predecessors  have  used,  such  as  that  no  one 
j  can  write  a  good  English  style  without  knowing  Latin.  There  [ 
’  are  too  many  cases  to  the  contrary.  Nothing  is  gained  by  trying 
to  defend  an  untenable  position.  We  must  retire  to  the  stronger 
lines  of  defence  and  entrench  ourselves  there.  You  will  also  agree 
that  the  time  has  come  when  everyone  should  approach  the  sub¬ 
ject  not  as  the  advocate  of  a  cause  but  in  an  impartial  spirit.  We 
must  consider  education  as  a  whole,  rather  than  as  a  crowd  of 
diverse  subjects  with  competing  claims.  What  is  the  chief  aim 
of  education?  What  sorts  of  capacities  and  of  attainments  go  to 
make  a  truly  educated  man,  with  keen  and  flexible  faculties, 
ample  stores  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  drawing  pleasure 
from  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  in  turning  to  account  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  has  accumulated?  How  should  the  mental  training 
fitted  to  produce  such  capacities  begin? 

First  of  all  by  teaching  him  how  to  observe  and  by  making  him 
^enjoy  the  habit  of  observation.  The  attention  of  the  child  should 
‘from  the  earliest  years  be  directed  to  extenial  nature.  His  ob- 
servrHon  should  be  alert,  and  it  should  be  exact. 
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Along  with  this  he  should  learn  how  to  use  language,  to  know 
the  precise  differences  between  the  meanings  of  various  words 
apparently  similar,  to  be  able  to  convey  accurately  -what  he  wishes 
to  say.  This  goes  with  the  habit  of  observation,  which  can  be  i 
made  exact  only  by  the  use  in  description  of  exact  terms.  In 
training  the  child  to  observe  constantly  and  accurately  and  to 
use  language  precisely,  two  things  are  being  given  which  are  the 
foundation  of  mental  vigour — curiosity,  i.e.,  the  desire  to  know — 
and  the  habit  of  thinking.  And  in  knowing  how  to  use  words  one 
begins  to  learn — it  is  among  the  most  important  parts  of  know¬ 
ledge — how  to  be  the  master  and  not  the  slave  of  words.  The 
difference  between  the  dull  child  and  the  intelligent  child  appears 
from  very  early  years  in  the  power  of  seeing  and  the  power  of 
describing  :  and  that  which  at  twelve  years  of  age  seems  to  be 
dullness  is  often  due  merely  to  neglect.  The  child  has  not  been 
encouraged  to  obsene  or  to  describe  or  to  reflect. 

Once  the  Love  of  Knowledge  and  the  enjoyment  in  exercising 
the  mind  have  been  formed,  the  first  and  most  critical  stage  in 
education  has  been  successfully  passed.  What  remains  is  to 
supply  the  mind  with  knowledge,  while  further  developing  the 
desne  to  acquire  more  knowledge.  And  here  the  question  arises  : 
What  sort  of  knowledge?  The  field  is  infinite,  and  it  expands 
daily.  How  is  a  selection  to  be  made? 

One  may  distinguish  broadly  between  two  classes  of  knowledge, 
that  of  the  world  of  nature  and  that  of  the  world  of  man,  i.e., 
between  external  objects,  inanimate  and  animate,  and  all  the 
products  of  human  thought,  such  as  forms  of  speech,  literature, 
all  that  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  abstract  ideas,  and  the  record  of 
what  men  have  done  or  said.  The  former  of  these  constitutes 
what  we  call  the  domain  of  physical  science ;  the  latter,  the 
domain  of  the  so-called  Humanities.  Everyone  in  whom  the 
passion  of  curiosity  has  been  duly  developed  will  find  in  either  far 
more  things  he  desires  to  know  than  he  wfill  ever  be  able  to  know, 
and  that  which  may  seem  the  saddest  but  is  really  the  best  of 
it  is  that  the  longer  he  lives,  the  more  will  he  desire  to  go  on 
learning. 

How,  then,  is  the  time  available  for  education  to  be  allotted 
between  these  two  great  departments?  Setting  aside  the  cases 
of  those  very  few  persons  who  show  an  altogether  exceptional  gift 
for  scientific  discovery,  mathematical  or  physical,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  for  literary  creation  on  the  other,  and  passing  by  the 
question  of  the  time  wdien  special  training  for  a  particular  calling 
should  begin,  let  us  think  of  education  as  a  preparation  for  life 
as  a  whole,  so  that  it  may  fit  men  to  draw  from  life  the  most  it 
can  give  for  use  and  for  enjoyment. 
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The  more  that  can  be  learnt  in  both  of  these  great  departments 
the  realm  of  external  nature  and  the  realm  of  man,  bo  much  the 
better.  Plenty  of  knowledge  in  both  is  needed  to  produce  a 
capable  and  highly  finished  mind.  Those  who  have  attained 
eminence  in  either  have  usually  been,  and  are  to-day,  the  first  to 
recognise  the  value  of  the  other,  because  they  have  come  to  know 
how  full  of  resource  and  delight  all  true  knowledge  is.  There  is 
none  of  us  who  are  here  to-day  as  students  of  language  and  historv 
that  would  not  gladly  be  far  more  at  home  than  he  is  in  the 
sciences  of  Nature. 

To  have  acquired  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  such 
branches  of  natural  history  as,  for  instance,  geology  or  botany, 
not  only  stimulates  the  powers  of  observation  and  imagination, 
but  adds  immensely  to  the  interest  and  the  value  of  travel  and 
enlarges  the  historian’s  field  of  reflection.  So,  too,  we  all  feel 
the  fascination  of  those  researches  into  the  constitution  of  the 
material  universe  which  astronomy  and  stellar  chemistry  are 
prosecuting  wdthin  the  region  of  the  infinitely  vast,  while  they  are 
being  also  prosecuted  on  our  own  planet  in  the  region  of  the  infi¬ 
nitely  minute.  No  man  can  in  our  days  be  deemed  educated  who  > 
,  has  not  some  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  sciences  to  one 
'  another,  and  a  just  conception  of  the  methods  by  which  they 
respectively  advance.  Those  of  us  who  apply  criticism  to  the 
study  of  ancient  texts  or  controverted  historical  documents  profit 
from  whatever  we  know  about  the  means  w'hereby  truth  is 
pursued  in  the  realm  of  Nature.  In  these  and  in  many  other 
ways  we  gladly  own  ourselves  the  debtors  of  our  scientific 
brethren,  and  disclaim  any  intention  to  disparage  either  the 
educational  value  or  the  intellectual  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
their  pursuits.  Between  them  and  us  there  is,  I  hope,  no  conflict, 
no  controversy.  The  conflict  is  not  between  Letters  and  Science, 
but  between  a  large  and  philosophical  conception  of  the  aims  of 
education  and  that  material,  narrow’,  or  even  vulgar' view  which 
looks  only  to  immediate  practical  results  and  confounds  pecuniary 
with  educational  values. 

We  have  to  remember  that  for  a  nation  even  commercial  suc¬ 
cess  and  the  wealth  it  brings  are,  like  everything  else  in  the  long 
run,  the  result  of  Thought  and  Will.  It  is  by  these  two.  Thought 
and  Will,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  are  great.  We  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  accused,  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  of  being  deficient 
in  knowdedge  and  in  the  passion  for  knowledge.  There  may  be 
some  other  nation  that  surpasses  us  in  the  knowledge  it  has  accu¬ 
mulated  and  in  the  industry  with  which  it  adds  to  the  stock  of  its 
knowledge.  But  such  a  nation  might  show’,  both  in  literature 
and  in  action,  that  it  docs  not  always  know  how  to  use  its  know- 
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ledge.  It  might  think  hard,  harder  perhaps  than  we  do,  but  its 
thought  might  w'ant  that  quality  which  gives  the  power  of  using 
knowledge  aright.  Possessing  knowledge,  it  might  lack  imagina¬ 
tion  and  insight  and  sympathy,  and  it  might  therefore  be  in 
danger  of  seeing  and  judging  falsely  and  of  erring  fatally.  It 
would  then  be  in  worse  plight  than  we ;  for  these  faults  lie  deep 
down,  whereas  ours  can  be  more  easily  corrected.  We  can  set 
ourselves  to  gain  more  knowledge,  to  set  more  store  by  knowledge, 
to  apply  our  minds  more  strenuously  to  the  problems  before  us. 
The  time  has  come  to  do  these  things,  and  to  do  them  promptly. 
But  the  jx)wer  of  seeing  truly,  by  the  help  of  imagination  and 
sympathy,  and  the  power  of  thinking  justly,  we  may  fairly  claim 
to  have  as  a  nation  generally  displayed.  Both  are  evident  in  our 
history,  both  are  visible  in  our  best  men  of  science  and  learning, 
and  in  our  greatest  creative  minds. 

This  is  not,  I  hope,  a  digression,  for  what  I  desire  to  empha¬ 
sise  is  the  need  in  education  of  all  that  makes  for  w'idth  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  for  breadth  and  insight  and  balance  in  thinking  power. 
The  best  that  education  can  do  for  a  nation  is  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  faculty  of  thinking  intensely  and  soundly,  and  to 
extend  from  the  few  to  the  many  the  delights  which  thought  and 
knowledge  give,  saving  the  people  from  degenerating  into  base 
and  corrupting  pleasures  by  teaching  them  to  enjoy  those  which 
are  high  and  pure. 

Now  we  may  ask  :  What  place  in  education  is  due  to  literary 
and  historical  studies  in  respect  of  the  service  they  render  to  us 
for  practical  life,  for  mental  stimulus  and  training,  and  for  enjoy¬ 
ment? 

These  studies  cover  and  bear  upon  the  whole  of  human  life. 
They  are  helpful  for  many  practical  avocations,  indeed  in  a  certain 
sense  for  all  avocations,  because  in  all  w'e  have  to  deal  wuth  other 
men ;  and  w’hatever  helps  us  to  understand  men  and  how  to  handle 
them  is  profitable  for  practical  use.  We  all  of  us  set  out  in  life 
to  convince,  or  at  least  to  persuade  (or  some  perhaps  to  delude) 
other  men,  and  none  of  us  can  tell  that  he  may  not  be  called 
upon  to  lead  or  guide  his  fellows. 

Those  students  also  who  explore  organic  tissues  or  experiment 
upon  ions  and  electrons  have  to  describe  in  w’ords  and  persuade 
with  w’ords.  For  dealing  with  men  in  the  various  relations  of  life, 
the  knowledge  of  tissues  and  electrons  does  not  help.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature  does  help,  and  to  that  knowTedge  letters 
and  history  contribute.  The  whole  world  of  emotion — friend¬ 
ship,  love,  all  the  sources  of  enjoyment  except  those  which  spring 
from  the  intellectual  achievements  of  discovery — belong  to  the 
human  field,  even  when  drawn  from  the  love  of  nature.  To 
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understand  sines  and  logarithms,  to  know  how  cells  unite  into 
tissues,  and  of  what  gaseous  elements,  in  what  proportion,  atoms 
are  combined  to  form  water — all  these  things  are  the  foundations  of 
branches  of  science,  each  of  which  has  the  utmost  practical  value. 

.  But  they  need  to  be  known  by  those  only  who  are  engaged  in 
promoting  those  sciences  by  research  or  in  dealing  practically 
with  their  applications.  One  can  buy  and  use  common  salt  with¬ 
out  calling  it  chloride  of  sodium.  A  blackberry  gathered  on  a 
hedge  tastes  no  better  to  the  man  who  knows  that  it  belongs  to 
the  extremely  perplexing  genus  Bnhus  and  is  a  sister  species  to 
the  ras])berry  and  the  cloudberry,  and  has  scarcely  even  a  nod¬ 
ding  acquaintance  with  the  bilberry  and  the  bearberry.  None 
of  these  things,  interesting  as  they  are  to  the  student,  touches 
human  life  and  feeling.  Pericles  and  Julius  Caesar  would  have 
been  no  fitter  for  the  work  they  had  to  do  if  they  had  been  physi- 
*  ologists  or  chemists.  No  one  at  a  supreme  crisis  in  his  life  can 
nerve  himself  to  action,  or  comfort  himself  under  a  stroke  of  fate, 
by  reflecting  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle 
are  equal.  It  is  to  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  to  the  examples  of 
conduct  history  siqiplies,  that  w^e  must  go  for  stimulus  or  con¬ 
solation.  How  thin  and  pale  w’ould  life  be  without  the  record 
of  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  those  w’ho  have  gone  before  us !  The 
pleasures  of  scientific  discovery  are  intense,  but  they  are  reserved 
for  the  few’ ;  the  pleasures  wdiich  letters  and  history  bestow  with 
a  lavish  hand  are  accessible  to  us  all. 

These  considerations  are  obvious  enough,  but  they  are  so  often 
overlooked  that  it  is  permissible  to  refer  to  them  when  hasty 
voices  are  heard  calling  upon  us  to  transform  our  education  by 
overthrowing  letters  and  arts  and  history  in  order  to  make  way 
for  hydrocarbons  and  the  anatomy  of  the  Cephaloiwda.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  in  our  secondary  schools  of  the  often  unintelligent  and 
mechanically  taught  study  of  (^tails  in  such  subjects  has  already 
gone  far,  perhaps  too  far  for  the  mental  width  and  flexibility  of 
the  next  generation. 

If,  then,  we  conclude  that  the  human  subjects  are  an  essential 
part,  and  for  most  persons  the  most  essential  part,  of  education, 
what  place  among  these  subjects  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics,  or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  wmrld?  This  question  is  usually  discussed  as  if  the 
forms  of  speech  only  were  concerned.  People  complain  that  too 
much  is  made  of  the  languages,  and  discredit  their  study,  calling 
them  “dead  languages,”  and  asking  of  what  use  can  be  the  gram¬ 
mar  and  vocabulary  of  a  tongue  no  longer  spoken  among  men. 

But  what  we  are  really  thinking  of  when  w^e  talk  of  the  ancient 
classics  is  something  far  above  grammar  and  the  study  of  words, 
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far  above  even  inquiries  so  illuminative  as  those  which  belong 
to  Comparative  Philology.  It  is  the  ancient  world  as  a  whole ;  not 
the  languages  merely,  but  the  waitings ;  not  their  texts  and  style 
merely,  but  all  that  the  books  contain  or  suggest. 

This  mention  of  the  books,  however,  raises  a  preliminary  ques¬ 
tion  which  needs  a  short  consideration.  Is  it  necessary  to  learn 
Greek  and  Latin  in  order  to  appreciate  the  ancient  authors  and 
profit  by  their  writings ?  What  is  the  value  of  translations?  Can 
they  give  us,  if  not  all  that  the  originals  give,  yet  so  large  a  part 
as  to  make  the  superior  results  attainable  from  the  originals  not 
worth  the  time  and  trouble  spent  in  learning  the  languages? 
Much  of  the  charm  of  style  must,  of  course,  be  lost.  But  is  that 
charm  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  half  or  more  out 
of  three  or  four  years  of  a  boy’s  life? 

This  question  is  entangled  with  another,  viz.,  that  of  the  value, 
as  a  training  in  thought  and  in  the  jx)wer  of  expression,  which  the 
mastery  of  another  language  than  one’s  own  supplies.  I  will  not, 
however,  stop  to  discuss  this  point,  content  to  remark  that  all 
experienced  teachers  recognise  the  value  referred  to,  and  hold  it 
to  be  greater  when  the  other  language  mastered  is  an  inflected 
language  wdth  a  structure  and  syntax  unlike  those  of  modern 
vO-  forms  of  speech,  such  as  Ijatin  and  Greek,  and  such  as  Icelandic, 
p  altogether  with  some  of  the  Slavonic  languages,  almost  alone  among 
modern  civilised  languages,  ix)ssess.  Let  us  return  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  worth  of  translations.  It  is  a  difficult  question,  because 
neither  those  who  know  the  originals  nor  those  who  do  not  are 
perfectly  qualified  judges.  The  former,  when  they  read  their 
favourite  author  in  a  translation,  miss  so  much  of  the  old  charm 
that  they  may  underestimate  its  worth  to  the  English  reader. 
The  latter,  knowing  the  translation  only,  cannot  tell  how  much 
better  the  original  may  be.  It  is  those  w'ho,  having  read  an 
author  in  a  translation,  after\vards  learn  Greek  (or  Latin)  and 
read  him  in  the  original,  that  are  perhaps  best  entitled  to  offer  a 
sound  opinion. 

Prose  writers,  of  course,  suffer  least  by  being  translated.  Poly¬ 
bius  and  Procopius,  Quintus  Curtius  and  Aramianus  Marcellinus, 
can  give  us  their  facts,  Epictetus  and  the  Emperor  Marcus  their 
precepts  and  reflections,  almost  as  well  in  our  tongue  as  in  their 
own.  Most  of  us  find  the  New  Testament  more  impressive  in 
English,  which  was  at  its  best  in  the  early  seventeenth  century, 
than  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  which  had  declined  so  far  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  as  to  be  distasteful  to  a  modern  reader  who 
is  familiar  with  the  Attic  writers.  The  associations  of  childhood 
have  also  had  their  influence  in  making  us  feel  the  solemnity  and 
dignity  of  the  English  version.  Even  among  waiters  of  prose 
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there  are  some  whose  full  grace  or  force  cannot  be  conveyed  bv 
the  best  translation.  Plato  and  Tacitus  are  examples,  and  so 
among  moderns,  is  Cervantes,  some  of  whose  delicate  humour 
'  evaporates  (so  to  speak)  when  the  ironical  stateliness  of  his  Cas¬ 
tilian  has  to  be  rendered  in  another  tongue.  The  poets,  of  course, 
suffer  far  more,  but  in  verv"  unequal  degree.  Lucan  or  Claudian, 
not  to  speak  of  Aix)llonius  Rhodius,  might  be  well  rendered  bv 
auy  master  of  poetical  rhetoric  such  as  Pryden  or  Pyron.  But 
the  earlier  bards,  and  especially  Pindar  and  Virgil,  Sophocles  and 
Idieocritus,  are  untranslatable.  If  one  wants  to  realise  how  great 
can  be  the  loss,  think  of  the  version  Catullus  produced  of  Sappho’s 
ode  that  begins  ^aiverai  fiol  Keivo<;  iVov  Oeola-iv.  The  translator  is 
a  great  |X)et  and  he  uses  the  same  metre,  but  how  low  in  the  Latin 
version  do  the  fire  and  passion  of  the  original  burn  !  In  the 
greatest  of  the  ancients  the  sense  is  so  inwoven  with  the  words 
and  the  metre  with  both  that  wuth  the  two  last  elements  changed 
the  charm  vanishes.  Whatever  admiration  we  may  give  to  some 
of  the  verse  renderings  of  Homer  and  to  some  of  those  admirable 
prose  renderings  which  our  own  time  and  country  have  produced, 
one  has  to  say  of  them  all  much  what  Bentley  said  to  Pope,  “  A 
very  pretty  poem,  but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer.”  The  want, 
in  English,  of  any  metre  like  the  Greek  hexameter  is  alone  fatal. 

If  we  are  asked  to  formulate  a  conclusion  on  this  matter,  shall 
we  not  say  that  whoever  wishes  to  draw  from  the  great  ancients 
the  best  they  have  to  give  must  begin  by  acquiring  a  working 
acquaintance  with,  though  not  necessarily  a  complete  grammati¬ 
cal  mastery  of,  the  languages  in  which  they  wr*ote?  Those  who 
cannot  find  time  to  do  this  wull  have  recourse  to  such  translations, 
now  readily  obtainable,  as  convey  accurately  the  substance  of  the 
classical  writers.  Style  and  the  more  subtle  refinements  of  ex¬ 
pression  will  be  lost,  but  the  facts,  and  great  part  of  the  thoughts, 
wdll  remain.  The  facts  and  the  thoughts  are  well  worth  having. 
But  that  real  value  and  that  full  delight  wdiich,  as  I  shall  try 
to  indicate,  the  best  ancient  authors  can  be  made  to  yield  to  us 
can  be  gained  only  by  reading  them  in  the  very  w’ofds  they  used. 

This  would  be  the  place  for  an  examination  of  the  claims  of 
modern  languages.  Both  the  practical  utility  of  these  languages, 

*  and  especially  of  Spanish,  hitherto  far  too  much  neglected,  and 
their  value  as  gateways  to  noble  literatures,  are  too  plain  to  need 
discussion.  The  question  for  us  here  to-day  is  this  ;  Are  these 
values  such  as  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  study  of  the 
ancient  world?  I  venture  to  believe  that  they  do  not,  and  shall 
try  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  address  to  show'  why  that  study 
is  still  an  essential  part  of  a  complete  education. 

But  before  entering  on  the  claims  of  the  classics,  a  word  must 
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be  said  on  a  practical  aspect  of  the  matter  as  it  affects  the  curricula 
of  schools  and  universities.  I  do  not  contend  that  the  study  of 
the  ancients  is  to  be  imposed  on  all,  or  even  on  the  bulk,  of  those 
who  remain  at  school  till  eighteen,  or  on  most  of  those  who  enter 
a  university.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  at  the  universities, 
il  the  present  system  cannot  be  maintained.  Even  of  those  who' 
enter  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  many  have  not  the  capacity  or  the 
taste  to  make  it  worth  while  for  them  to  devote  much  time  there 
to  Greek  and  Latin.  The  real  practical  problem  for  all  our  uni¬ 
versities  is  this  :  How  are  w’c  to  find  means  by  which  the  study, 
while  dropped  for  those  who  will  never  make  much  of  it,  may  be 
retained,  and  for  ever  securely  maintained,  for  that  percentage 
'  of  our  youth,  be  it  20  or  30  per  cent,  or  be  it  more,  who  will  draw 
sufficient  mental  nourishment  and  stimulus  from  the  study  to 
make  it  an  effective  factor  in  their  intellectual  growdh  and  an 
unceasing  spring  of  enjoyment  through  the  rest  of  life?  This 
part  of  our  youth  has  an  imjx)rtance  for  the  nation  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  numbers.  It  is  on  the  best  minds  that  the 
strength  of  a  nation  depends,  and  more  than  half  of  these  will 
find  their  proper  province  in  letters  and  history.  It  is  by  the 
best  minds  that  nations  win  and  retain  leadership.  No  pains  can 
be  too  great  that  are  spent  on  developing  such  minds  to  the  finest 
point  of  efficiency. 

We  shall  effect  a  saving  if  we  drop  that  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  in  the  case  of  those  who,  after  a  trial,  show  no  aptitude 
for  them.  But  means  must  be  devised  whereby  that  study  shall, 
while  made  more  profitable  through  better  methods,  be  placed  in 
a  position  of  such  honour  and  importance  as  wdll  secure  its  being 
prosecuted  by  those  who  are  capable  of  receiving  from  it  the 
benefits  it  is  fitted  to  confer. 

For  the  schools  the  problem  is  how  to  discover  among  the  boys 
and  girls  those  who  have  the  kind  of  gift  wffiich  makes  it  worth 
while  to  take  them  out  of  the  mass  and  give  them  due  facilities 
for  pursuing  these  studies  at  the  higher  secondary  schools,  so 
that  they  may  proceed  thence  to  the  universities  and  further 
prosecute  them  there.  Many  of  you,  as  teachers,  know  better 
than  I  how  this  problem  may  be  solved.  Solved  it  must  be,  if 
the  whole  community  is  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  our  system  of 
graded  schools. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  what  benefits  we  receive  from  the 
study  of  the  ancient  world  as  it  speaks  to  us  through  its  great 
writers,  I  will  venture  to  classify  those  benefits  under  four  heads. 

I.  Greece  and  Rome  are  the  well-springs  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  all  civilised  modern  j^)eoples.  From  them  descend  to  us  poetry 
and  philosophy,  oratory  and  history,  sculpture  and  architecture, 
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even  (through  East  Eoman  or  so-called  “Byzantine”  patterns) 
painting.  Geometry,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  sciences  of  observa¬ 
tion,  grammar,  logic,  politics,  law,  almost  everything  in  the  sphere 
of  the  humanistic  subjects,  except  religion  and  poetry  inspired  by 
religion,  are  part  of  their  heritage.  One  cannot  explore  the  first 
beginnings  of  any  of  these  sciences  and  arts  without  tracing  it 
back  either  to  a  Greek  or  to  a  Eoman  source.  All  the  forms 
poetical  literature  has  taken,  the  epic,  the  lyric,  the  dramatic,  the 
pastoral,  the  didactic,  the  satiric,  the  epigrammatic,  were  of  their 
inventing ;  and  in  all  they  have  produced  examples  of  excellence 
scarcely  ever  surpassed,  and  fit  to  be  still  admired  and  followed  hv 
whoever  seeks. 

To  the  ancients,  and  especially  to  the  poets,  artists,  and  philo¬ 
sophers,  every  mediaeval  writer  and  thinker  owed  all  he  knew, 
and  from  their  lamps  kindled  his  own.  We  moderns  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  teaching  and  the  stimulus  more  largely  in  an  indirect 
way  through  our  mediaeval  and  older  modern  predecessors,  but 
the  ultimate  source  is  the  same.  Whoever  will  understand  the 
forms  which  literature  took  when  thought  and  feeling  first  began 
to  enjoy  their  own  expression  with  force  and  grace,  appreciating 
the  beauty  and  the  music  words  may  have,  will  recur  to  the 
ix)etry  of  the  Greeks  as  that  in  which  this  phenomenon — the  truest 
harbinger  of  civilisation — dawned  upon  mankind.  The  influences 
of  the  epic  in  the  Homeric  age,  of  the  lyric  in  the  great  days  that 
begin  from  Archilochus,  of  the  drama  from  Aeschylus  onw’ards— 
these  are  still  living  influences,  this  is  a  fountain  that  flows  to-day 
for  those  who  will  draw  near  to  quaff  its  crystal  waters.  In  some 
instances  the  theme  itself  has  survived,  taking  new  shapes  in  the 
succession  of  the  ages.  One  of  such  instances  may  be  wnrth  citing. 
The  noblest  part  of  the  greatest  poem  of  the  Eoman  world  is  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid  which  describes  the  descent  of  the 
Trojan  hero  to  the  nether  wnrld.  It  was  directly  suggested  to 
Virgil  by  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  called  by  the  Greeks 
the  Nekuia,  in  which  Odysseus  seeks  out  the  long-dead  prophet 
Tiresias  to  learn  from  him  how  he  shall  contrive  his  return  to  his 
home  in  Ithaca.  The  noblest  poem  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  of 
the  highest  efforts  of  human  genius,  is  that  in  w'hich  Dante 
describes  his  own  journey  down  through  Hell  and  up  through 
Purgatory  and  Paradise  till  at  last  he  approaches  the  region 
where  the  direct  vision  of  God  is  vouchsafed  to  the  ever  blessed 
saints.  The  idea  and  many  of  the  details  of  the  Divina  Cornmedia 
were  suggested  to  Dante  by  the  sixth  Aeneid  A  The  Florentine 

(1)  It  is  perhaps  not  too  fanciful  to  suggest  that  the  part  played  by  Circe 
in  the  Odyssey  suggests  that  played  by  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  in  the  Atnud 
and  the  latter  the  appearance  of  his  Guide  to  Dante.  So  the  line  of  hapless 
heroines  whom  Odysseus  sees  (Book  xi.  11.  225-332)  reappears  with  variations 
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poet  wlio  addresses  Virgil  as  his  father  is  thus  hiniself  the  grand¬ 
child  of  Homer,  though  oo  line  of  Greek  was  ever  read  by  him.  ' 
In  each  of  these  three  Nekuiai  the  motive  and  occasion  for  the 
journey  is  the  same.  Something  is  to  be  learnt  in  the  w’orld  of 
spirits  which  the  world  of  the  living  cannot  give.  In  the  first  it 
is  to  be  learnt  by  a  single  hero  for  his  own  personal  ends.  In  the 
second  Aeneas  is  the  representative  of  the  coming  Eome,  its 
achievements  and  its  spirit.  In  the  third  the  lesson  is  to  be 
taught  to  the  human  soul,  and  the  message  is  one  to  all  mankind. 
The  scene  widens  at  each  stage,  and  the  vision  expands.  The 
historical  import  of  the  second  vision  passes  under  the  light  of  a 
new  religion  into  a  revelation  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
universe.  How  typical  is  each  of  its  own  time  and  of  the  upward 
march  of  human  imagination  !  Odysseus  crosses  the  deep  stream 
of  gently-flowTng  Ocean  past  a  Kimmerian  land,  always  shadowed 
by  clouds  and  mists,  to  the  dwelling  of  the  dead,  and  finds  their 
pale  ghosts,  unsubstantial  images  of  their  former  selves,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  Present,  but  with  the  useless  gift  of  foresight, 
saddened  by  the  recollection  of  the  life  they  had  once  in  the 
upper  air — a  hopeless  sadness  that  wnuld  be  intense  were  their 
feeble  souls  capable  of  anything  intense.  The  weird  mystery  of 
this  home  of  the  departed  is  heightened  by  the  vagueness  with 
which  everything  is  told.  That  which  is  real  is  the  dimness,  the 
atmosphere  of  gloom,  a  darkness  visible  which  enshrouds  the 
dwellers  and  their  dwelling-place. 

The  Hades  of  Virgil  is  more  varied  and  more  majestic.  In  it 
the  monstrous  figures  of  Hellenic  mythology  are  mingled  with 
personifications  of  human  passions.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  world 
created  by  philosophic  thought,  far  removed  from  the  childlike 
simplicity  of  the  Odyssey.  There  are  Elysian  fields  of  peace, 
with  a  sun  and  stars  of  their  own,  yet  melancholy  broods  over  the 
scene,  the  soft  melancholy  of  a  late  summer  evening,  when  colours 
are  fading  from  the  landscape. 

In  the  Divine  Comedy  we  return  to  something  between  the 
primitive  realism  of  early  Greece  and  the  allegorical  philosophy  of 
Virgil.  Dante  is  quite  as  realistic  as  Homer,  but  far  more  vivid ; 
he  is  as  solemn  as  Virgil,  but  more  sublime.  The  unseen  world 
becomes  as  actual  as  the  world  above.  Everything  stands  out 
sharp  and  clear.  The  Spirits  are  keenly  interested  in  the  Past 
and  the  Future,  though  knowing  nothing  (just  as  in  Homer)  of 
the  Present.  Ghosts  though  they  be,  they  are  instinct  with  life 
and  passion,  till  a  region  is  reached  in  highest  heaven  of  which 
neither  Homer  nor  Virgil  ever  dreamed,  because  its  glory  and  its 
in  Aeveid  vi.  445,  introducing  the  touching  episode  of  the  address  of  Aeneas 
to  Dido ;  and  among  the  sorrowful  figures  whom  Dante  meets  none  are  todched 
more  tenderly  than  Francesca  in  the  Inferno  and  la  Pia  in  the  Purgatorio. 
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joys  transcend  all  human  experience.  Three  phases  of  thought  and  i 

emotion,  three  views  of  life  and  what  is  beyond  life,  of  the  Uni-  a 

verse  and  the  laws  and  powers  that  rule  it,  find  their  most  concen-  1 

trated  poetical  expression  in  these  three  visions  of  that  Place  of  i 

Spirits,  which  has  always  been  present  to  the  thoughts  of  man-  t 

kind  as  the  undiscovered  background  to  their  little  life  beneath  r 

the  sun.  c 

II.  Secondly.  Ancient  classical  literature  is  the  common  pos-  1 

session,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible  and  a  very  few  c 

mediteval  writings,  the  only  common  possession,  of  all  civilised  c 

i)eoples.  Every  well-educated  man  in  every  educated  country  is  a 

expected  to  have  some  knowledge  of  it,  to  have  read  the  greatest  t 

books,  to  remember  the  leading  characters,  to  have  imbibed  the  i 

fundamental  ideas.  It  is  the  one  ground  on  which  they  all  meet.  s 

It  is  therefore  a  living  tie  between  the  great  modern  nations.  a 

However  little  they  may  know  of  one  another’s  literature,  they 
find  this  field  equally  open  to  them  all,  and  equally  familiar.  i 
Down  till  the  seventeenth  century  the  learned  all  over  Europe  i 

used  Latin  as  their  means  of  communication  and  the  vehicle  of  e 

expression  for  their  more  serious  work  in  prose.  Ever  since  the  t 
Eenaissance  gave  Greek  literature  back  to  Western  and  Central  c 

Euroix?  and  turned  the  critical  labours  of  scholars  upon  ancient  f 

writings,  scholars  in  all  countries  have  vied  with  one  another  in  g 

the  purifying  of  the  texts  and  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  those  1 
writings ;  and  this  work  has  given  occasion  for  constant  inter-  c 

course  by  visits  and  corresix)ndence  between  the  learned  men  of  f 

England,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Denmark.  t 

Thus  was  maintained,  even  after  the  great  ecclesiastical  schism  a 

of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  notion  of  an  international  polity  of  a 

thought,  a  Eepublic  of  Letters.  The  sense  that  all  were  working  s 

together  for  a  common  purpose  has  been  down  to  our  own  days,  f 

despite  international  jealousies  (now,  alas !  more  bitter  than  ever  I 

before),  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  union.  s 

III.  Thirdly.  Ancient  History  is  the  key  to  all  history,  not  to 
political  history  only,  but  to  the  record  also  of  the  changing 
thoughts  and  beliefs  of  races  and  peoples.  Before  the  sixth  cen- 
/  tury  B.c.  we  have  only  patriarchal  or  military  monarchies.  It  is 
(  with  the  Greek  cities  that  political  institutions  begin,  that  different 
forms  of  government  take  shape,  that  the  conception  of  respon¬ 
sible  citizenship  strikes  root,  that  both  ideas  and  institutions  ger¬ 
minate  and  blossom  and  ripen  and  decay,  the  institutions  over- 
throw'n  by  intestine  seditions,  and  finally  by  external  power,  the 
ideas  unable  to  maintain  themselves  against  material  forces,  and 
at  last  dying  out  because  the  very  discussion  of  them,  much  less 
their  realisation,  seemed  hopeless,  and  it  only  remained  to  turn  to 
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metaphysical  speculation  and  ethical  discourse.  But  the  ideas 
and  the  practice,  during  the  too  brief  centuries  of  freedom,  had 
found  their  record  in  histories  and  speeches  and  treatises.  These 
ideas  bided  their  time.  These  give  enlightenment  to-day,  for 
though  environments  change,  human  nature  persists.  That  which 
makes  Greek  history  so  specially  instructive  and  gives  it  a  peculiar 
charm  is  that  it  sets  before  us  a  host  of  striking  characters  in  the 
fields  of  thought  and  imaginative  creation  as  well  as  in  the  field 
of  iwlitical  strife,  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  always  in  the 
closest  touch  with  one  another.  The  poets  and  the  philosophers 
are,  so  to  sfieak,  a  sort  of  chorus  to  the  action  carried  forw^ard  on 
the  stage  by  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  orators.  In  no  other  history 
is  the  contact  and  interworking  of  all  these  types  and  forces  made 
so  manifest.  We  see  and  understand  each  through  the  other, 
and  obtain  a  perfect  picture  of  the  whole. 

So  also  are  the  annals  of  the  Imperial  City  a  key  to  history,  but 
in  a  different  sense.  The  tale  of  the  doings  of  the  Roman  people 
is  less  rich  in  ideas,  but  it  is  of  even  higher  import  in  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  all  that  came  after  it.  As  Thought  and  Imagination  are 
the  notes  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  so  Will  and  Force  are  the  notes 
of  the  Roman — Force  with  the  conceptions  of  Order,  Law,  and 
System.  It  has  a  more  persistent  and  insistent  volition,  a  greater 
j  gift  for  organisation.  Roman  institutions  are  almost  as  fertile 
I  by  their  example  as  the  Greek  mind  w'as  by  its  ideas.  Compli- 
;  cated  and  cumbrous  as  w^as  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Re- 
I  public,  we  see  in  it  almost  as  wonderful  a  product  of  fresh  con¬ 
trivances  devised  from  one  age  to  another  to  meet  fresh  exigencies 
■  as  is  the  English  Constitution  itself,  and  it  deserves  a  scarcely  less 
attentive  study.  But  high  as  is  this  permanent  value  for  the 
j  student  of  politics,  still  higher  is  its  importance  as  the  starting- 
'  point  for  the  history  of  the  European  nations,  some  of  w^hom  it 
had  ruled,  all  of  whom  it  taught.  It  created  a  body  of  law  and 
schemes  of  provincial  and  municipal  administration,  which,  modi¬ 
fied  as  all  these  have  been  by  mediaeval  feudalism,  became  the 
I  basis  of  the  governmental  systems  of  modern  States.  Still  more 
distinctly  was  the  Roman  Empire  in  West  and  East  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  the  vast  fabric  of  church  government  has  been 
raised.  As  the  religious  beliefs  and  superstitions  and  usages  of 
the  Eomano-Hellenic  w'orld  affected  early  Christianity,  so  did 
the  organisation  of  the  Empire  serve  as  a  model  for  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  the  Christian  Church.  Without  a  knowledge  of  these 
things  it  is  impossible  to  understand  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
riddles  of  the  Middle  Ages — and  they  are  many — w’ould  be 
insoluble  without  a  reference  back  to  what  went  before ;  nor 
need  I  remind  you  how  much  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  lasted  down 
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into  our  own  days,  nor  how  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  long-silent 
voices  of  ancient  Greece  awoke  to  vivify  and  refine  the  thought 
and  the  imagination  of  Europe. 

IV.  Lastly,  the  ancient  writers  set  before  us  a  world  super¬ 
ficially  most  unlike  our  own.  All  the  appliances,  all  the  para- 
phernalia  of  civilisation  were  different.  Most  of  those  appliances 
were  indeed  wanting.  The  Athenians  in  their  brightest  days  had 
few  luxuries  and  not  many  comforts.  They  knew  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  about  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  still  less  did  they  know¬ 
how  to  turn  them  to  the  service  of  man.  Their  world  was  small. 
The  chariot  of  their  sun  took  less  than  five  hours  to  traverse  the 
space  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
many  parts  within  that  space  were  unknown  to  them.  Civilised 
indeed  they  were,  but  theirs  was  a  civilisation  which  consisted  not 
in  things  material,  but  in  art  and  the  love  of  beauty,  in  poetry 
and  the  love  of  poetry,  in  music  and  a  sensibility  to  music,  in  a 
profusion  of  intelligence  active,  versatile,  refined,  expressing  its 
thoughts  through  wonderfully  rich  and  flexible  forms  of  speech. 
There  was  little  wealth  and  little  poverty,  some  inequality  in 
rank  but  not  much  in  social  relations  :  women  were  secluded, 
slavery  was  the  basis  of  industry.  Yet  it  was  a  complete  and 
perfect  world,  perfect  in  almost  everything  except  religion  and 
those  new  virtues,  as  one  may  call  them,  which  the  Gospel  has 
brought  in  its  train.  Human  nature  was,  in  essentials,  what  it 
is  now.  But  it  -w^as  a  youthful  world,  and  human  nature  ap¬ 
peared  in  its  simplest  guise.  Nature  was  all  alive  to  it.  It  looked 
out  on  everything  around  it  with  the  fresh  curiosity  of  wide-open 
youthful  eyes.  As  the  Egyptian  priest  said  to  Solon,  with  a 
deeper  wisdom  than  perhaps  he  knew,  the  Greeks  were  children. 
Like  children,  they  saw^  things  together  which  moderns  have 
learnt  to  distinguish  and  to  keep  apart.  Their  speculations  on 
ethics  and  politics  were  blent  with  guesses  at  the  phenomena  of 
external  nature,  religion  was  blent  wdth  mythology,  poetry  with 
history,  gods  with  men.  It  is  good  for  us,  in  the  midst  of  our 
complex  and  artificial  civilisation,  good  for  us  in  w’hom  the  sense 
of  beauty  is  less  spontaneous,  w’hose  creative  pow’er  is  clogged  by  a 
weariness  of  the  past,  and  w’ho  are  haunted  by  doubts  of  all  that 
cannot  be  established  by  the  methods  of  science,  to  turn  back  to 
these  simpler  days,  and  see  things  again  in  their  simplicity,  as  the 
men  of  Athens  saw  them  in  the  clear  light  of  a  Mediterranean  dawn. 
The  dawn  is  the  loveliest  moment  of  the  day,  and  there  are  truths 
best  seen  in  the  innocent  freshness  of  morning. 

The  poets  of  the  early  world  did  not  need  to  strain  after  effect. 
They  spoke  with  that  directness  which  makes  w^ords  go,  like 
arrows,  straight  to  their  mark.  Strength  came  to  them  without 
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effort.  As  no  prose  narratives  have  ever  surpassed  the  description 
in  the  seventh  book  of  Thucydides  of  the  Athenian  army’s  retreat 
from  Syracuse,  so  no  narratives,  in  prose  or  poetry,  except  perhaps 
some  few  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
Icelandic  sagas,  have  ever  equalled  the  telling  of  the  tales  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Odyssey,  such  as  that  in  which  Eumaeus  recounts 
to  Odysseus  how  he  w^as  brought  in  childhood  from  his  native 
home  to  Ithaca.  Even  among  the  later  classic  poets  this  gift  of 
directness  remains.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Lucretius.  What 
can  be  more  impressive  in  simple  force  than  the  lament  of  Moschus 
over  Bion,  or  the  lines  of  Catullus  that  begin  with  “Vivamus, 
mea  Lesbia,  atque  amemus”? 

However,  I  return  to  that  which  the  study  of  the  ancient  world 
can  do  for  our  comprehension  of  the  progress  and  life  of  mankind 
I  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  constant  aim,  not  only  of  the  historian,  but 
of  whosoever  desires  to  have  a  just  view  of  that  progress,  distin¬ 
guishing  the  essential  and  permanent  from  the  accidental  and 
transitory,  and  noting  the  great  undercurrents  of  which  events 
I  are  only  the  results  and  symptoms — it  is  and  must  be  his  aim  to 
place  before  his  eyes  pictures  of  w^hat  man  w^as  at  various  points 
in  his  onward  march,  seeing  not  only  how  institutions  and  beliefs 
grow  and  decay,  but  also  how  tastes  and  gifts,  aptitudes  and 
virtues,  rise  and  decline  arid  rise  again  in  new  shapes,  just  as  the 
aspects  of  a  landscape  change  when  clouds  flit  over  it,  or  when 
shafts  of  light  strike  it  from  east  or  south  or  west.  Eor  this 
purpose  it  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  know  human  societies  in  the 
forms  they  took  when  civilised  society  first  came  into  being. 
How  fruitful  for  such  a  study  are  the  successive  epochs  of  the 
Greco-Eoman  world  !  Take,  for  example,  the  latest  age  of  the 
Roman  Hepuhlic  as  we  see  it  depicted  by  Sallust  and  Catullus, 
Appian  and  Plutarch,  and  best  of  all  in  Cicero’s  speeches  and 

1  letters.  The  Hepuhlic  was  tottering  to  its  fall  :  dangers  were 
gathering  from  wdthin  and  without.  Caesar’s  conquests  were 
bringing  Gaul  under  Homan  dominion  and  Britain  into  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  civilised  men.  Lucretius  was  presenting  the  doctrines  of 
Epicurus  as  a  remedy  against  superstition  :  Cicero  and  his  friends 
were  trying,  like  Boethius  five  centuries  later,  to  find  consola¬ 
tions  in  philosophy.  But  no  one  could  divine  the  future,  no  one 
foresaw^  the  Empire  or  the  advent  of  a  new  religion. 

Or  take  the  epoch  of  Periclean  Athens.  The  memory  of  Salamis, 
where  Aeschylus  and  his  brother  had  fought,  was  still  fresh. 
Thucydides,  not  yet  a  historian,  was  sailing  to  and  fro  to  his 
gold-mines  in  Thrace  opposite  Thasos.  Herodotus  w^as  reciting 
the  tale  of  his  travels  in  the  cities.  Socrates  was  beginning  his 
quest  for  wisdom  by  interrogating  men  in  the  market-place. 
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Athenian  fleets  held  the  sea,  but  the  Peloponnesians  were  already 
devastating  Attica.  Phidias  and  his  pupils  were  finishing  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  Cleon  was  rising  into  note  by  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  his  harangues.  The  same  crowd  that  applauded  Cleon 
in  the  Pnyx  listened  with  enjoyment  to  the  Philoctetes  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  a  drama  in  w'hich  there  is  no  action  save  the  taking  away 
and  giving  back  of  a  bow,  all  the  rest  being  the  play  of  emotions 
in  three  men’s  breasts,  set  forth  in  exquisite  verse. 

Or  go  back  to  the  stirring  times  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  when 
Aeolian  and  Ionian  cities  along  the  coasts  of  the  Aegean  were 
full  of  song  and  lyre,  and  their  citizens  went  hither  and  thither 
in  ships  fighting,  and  trading,  and  worshipping  at  the  famous 
shrines  where  Hellenic  and  Asiatic  religions  had  begun  to  inter¬ 
mingle,  before  the  barbaric  hosts  of  Persia  had  descended  upon 
those  pleasant  countries. 

Or  ascend  the  stream  of  time  still  further  to  find,  some  centuries 
earlier,  the  most  perfect  picture  of  the  whole  of  human  life  that 
was  ever  given  in  two  poems,  each  of  them  short  enough  to  be 
read  through  in  a  summer  day.  Think  in  particular  of  one  passage 
of  130  lines,  the  description  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles  in  the 
eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  many  scenes  of  peace  and 
war,  of  labour  and  rejoicing,  are  presented  with  incomparable 
vigour  and  fidelity.  Each  vignette  has  been  completed  with  few 
strokes  of  the  brush,  but  every  stroke  is  instinct  wdth  life  and 
dazzling  wdth  colour.  We  see  one  city  at  peace,  with  a  wedding 
procession  in  the  street  and  a  law’snit  in  the  market-place,  and 
another  city  besieged,  wdth  a  battle  raging  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  We  see  a  ploughing,  and  a  haiw’est,  and  a  vintage,  and  a 
herd  attacked  by  lions,  and  a  fair  pasture  with  fleecy  sheep,  and, 
last  of  all,  a  mazy  dance  of  youths  and  maidens,  “such  as  once 
in  Crete  Daedalus  devised  for  the  fair-tressed  Ariadne.”  Above 
these  the  divine  craftsman  has  set  the  unwearied  sun  and  the 
full-orbed  moon  and  the  other  marvels  wherewith  heaven  is 
crowned,  and  round  the  rim  of  the  shield  rolls  the  mighty  strength 
of  the  stream  of  Ocean. 

To  carry  in  our  minds  such  pictures  of  a  long-past  w’orld  and 
turn  back  to  them  from  the  anxieties  of  our  own  time  gives  a 
refreshment  of  spirit  as  well  as  a  wdder  view'  of  wdiat  man  has 
been,  and  is,  and  may  be  hereafter.  To  have  immortal  verse  rise 
every  day  into  memory,  to  recall  the  sombre  grandeur  of  Aeschy¬ 
lus  and  the  pathetic  grandeur  of  Virgil,  to  gaze  at  the  soaring 
flight  and  many-coloured  radiance  of  Pindar,  to  be  soothed  by 
the  sweetly  flowing  rhythms  of  Theocritus,  what  an  unfailing 
delight  there  is  in  this !  Must  not  we  who  have  known  it  wish 
to  hand  it  on  and  preserve  it  for  those  who  wdll  come  after  us? 

Bryce. 


]L— The  Case  against  the  Classical  Languages. 

There  has  recently  been  published  “A  Defence  of  Classical 
Education  ”  ^  that  has  been  greeted  very  widely  and  very  loudly 
as  an  admirable  statement  of  the  conservative  case  in  educational 
affairs.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  representative  statement. 
It  is  an  ably,  if  sometimes  rather  floridly,  written  and  thoroughly 
interesting  little  volume.  It  is  presumably  as  good  a  defence  as 
can  be  made,  and  it  is  worth  wdiile,  therefore,  to  take  it  up  and 
examine  its  reasoning  carefully.  Is  it  a  valid  defence? 

The  attack  upon  the  classical  education,  it  must  be  remembered, 
does  not  involve  a  denial  of  the  high  value  of  that  education  :  It  is 
an  attack  merely  upon  its  exclusive  predominance.  It  is  alleged 
by  the  assailants  of  that  predominance  (a)  that  it  is  possible  to 
^  be  highly  educated  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  without  any 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  in  their  original  tongues ; 
(5)  that  the  favouring  of  these  particular  studies  by  such  pre¬ 
ferences  as  are  given  them,  for  example,  in  the  Higher  Division 
Civil  Service  Examinations,  hampers  the  development  of  col¬ 
lateral  systems  of  higher  education  and  produces  a  narrow  and 
stereotyped  class  of  public  servant,  frequently  very  ignorant 
beyond  his  special  range ;  and  that  (c)  the  great  advantages 
given  to  these  subjects  swamps  the  time-table  of  our  schools,  even 
for  those  who  will  never  go  through  the  complete  classical  course, 
with  the  elementary  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  to 
■  an  extent  that  cripples  any  successful  attempt  at  an  alternative 
i'  education.  These  “anti-Classical”  educationists  demand  the 
removal  of  these  handicaps  upon  a  non-classical  education.  They 
ask  for  the  exclusion  of  Greek  and  of  more  Latin  than  is 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  English  from  the  general 
'  university  curriculum — let  the  careless  reader  please  note  the 

I  word  “general”  here — and  for  such  a  revision  of  the  Civil  Ser- 

vice  Examinations  as  w'ill  deprive  Greek  and  Latin  scholarship 
1  of  their  present  excessive  value  in  the  career  of  an  ambitious 
public  servant.  This,  cleared  of  side  issues  and  only  partially 
relevant  considerations,  is  the  attack  to  which  the  defender  of 
the  classical  predominance  has  to  reply. 

Now  it  is  very  rarely  that  “  pro-Classical  ”  writers  stand  up 
quite  squarely  to  this  attack,  and  Mr.  Livingstone  does  but  follow 
a  prevalent  custom  in  fencing  rather  distractingly  away  from  the 

(1)  A  Dtftnce  of  Classical  Education.  By  R.  W.  Livinestone.  Macmillan, 
1916. 
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essential  issue  throughout  his  opening  chapters.  I  would  not 
accuse  him  of  any  forensic  motive  in  doing  this ;  I  believe  it  is 
rather  the  quality  of  his  training  than  of  his  mind  that  makes 
him  play  over  this  question  instead  of  gripping  it.  It  must  be 
fairly  clear  that  the  whole  attack  fails  or  holds  good  on’  the 
failure  or  establishment  of  the  proposition  that  the  highest  educa¬ 
tion  is  compatible  with  a  practical  ignorance  of  the  classical 
languages,  with  “little  Latin  and  less  Greek,”  and  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  discussion  follows  upon  that  issue.  If  that  proix)sition 
is  true,  then  there  is  no  case  for  Greek  or  for  the  study  of  Latin 
for  its  own  sake.  But  Mr.  Livingstone,  rather  arguing  like  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  than  reasoning  upon  the  matter,  begins  exas- 
peratingly  with  a  fancy  explanation  of  ourselves  to  ourselves, 
discourses  upon  our  present  discontents,  tells  us  that  “self-criti¬ 
cism  is  a  constant  trait  of  the  Anglo-Saxon”  (if  only  it  were!),  i 
explains  how  the  classics  are  made  “scapegoats  ”  of,  refers  to  the 
performances  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  (under  that  eminent 
classic,  Mr.  Lloyd  George)  as  a  proof  that  our  science  and  educa¬ 
tion  aren’t  “as  bad  as  some  people  suppose,”  and  wanders  on  to 
such  facts  as  that  classical  education  is  predominant  in  Germany 
and  to  quotations  in  favour  of  a  classical  training  from  various 
eminent  German — “scientists.”  (It  is  a  questionable  word,  that 
“  scientist  ”  ;  it  belongs  properly  to  the  reports  of  boxing  contests 
if  it  belongs  in  English  at  all.)  As,  however,  a  great  number  of 
less  well-informed  classicists  are  warning  us  against  sinking  down 
to  the  materialism  of  Germany  by  the  abandonment  of  humanistic 
studies,  it  is  well  to  have  this  admission.  Mr.  Livingstone  also 
throws  out  the  opinion,  which  I  welcome,  that  the  chief  faults 
of  British  education  are,  first,  that  it  does  not  make  us  value 
knowledge  properly,  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 
And  at  length,  with  an  air  of  pulling  himself  together,  he  an¬ 
nounces  certain  “stock  objections”  which  he  will  presently  meet 
and  slay  in  passing,  and  so  makes  an  end  to  his  introduction  and 
begins.  These  stock  objections  may  very  well  be  ignored  here 
in  order  to  keep  the  main  discussion  clear. 

This  main  discussion  Mr.  Livingstone  opens  by  making  an 
opposition  that  no  sound  educationist  will  accept  for  a  moment 
between  “Physical  Science  and  the  Humanities.”  Within  a  page 
or  so  he  is  talking  against  “paying  subjects,”  asking  what 
“physical  science”  teaches  us  about  the  causes  of  the  war, 
implying  that  “physical  science  ”  does  not  stimulate  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  failing,  of  course,  to  define  “physical  science,”  and  going 
off  in  a  half  a  dozen  different  directions,  so  as  to  be  for  the 
grimly  pursuing  critic  less  like  a  quarry  to  be  cornered  and  settled 
than  a  pack  of  cockroaches  fleeing  before  a  light.  By  p.  54  or 
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thereabouts  one  is  no  longer  liopeful  of  a  stated  case ;  one  is 
turning  over  the  book  to  find  what  is  in  Mr.  Livingstone’s  mind, 
to  clear  up,  not  what  he  is  saying,  but  what  he  thinks  he  is  saying 
about  education.  He  has  never  defined  either  education  or 
"humanities,”  it  is  manifest,  even  in  his  own  mind ;  it  is 
only  too  clear  that,  in  spite  of  his  reiterated  claims  that  lucidity 
of  thought  is  almost  impossible  without  a  classical  training,  his 
own  education  has  failed  to  give  him  the  habit  of  looking  into 
words  and  phrases  for  their  meaning  before  using  them.  He 
flings  these  locked  boxes  about  without  a  suspicion  that  he  does 
not  thereby  handle  their  contents.  He  thinks  in  cliche.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  before  one  can  go  on  wdth  this 
discussion,  to  go  a  little  outside  Mr.  Livingstone’s  book  in  order 
to  get  a  simple  statement  of  what  education  is  in  terms  upon 
which  wo  can  meet. 

Now^  I  put  it  to  Mr.  Livingstone  that  there  is  really  very  little 
difference  of  opinion  at  the  present  time  among  people  who  think 
about  such  matters  upon  what  are  the  essentials  of  education. 
Education,  which  begins  with  the  beginnings  of  speech  on  the 
mother’s  knee,  is  first  and  primarily  a  training  in  expression,  a 
training  in  methods  of  intercourse,  under  which  heading  we  may 
put  drawing,  mathematics,  language,  languages,  logic,  and  so 
forth.  And  next,  as  the  individual  grows  up,  it  becomes  also  a 
training  in  understanding.  The  world  and  his  fellow-men  have 
to  be  understood,  and  a  good  education  gives  him  all  that  can  be 
given  him,  of  what  mankind  has  made  out  about  thought  and 
about  its  own  nature  and  destiny.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  given 
philosophy  and  history.  These  two  phases  constitute  all  that 
we  can  call  education  in  its  stricter  sense.  Mere  equipment — the 
teaching  of  bookkeeping,  for  example,  or  of  a  language  for  merely 
commercial  use,  or  of  the  technique  of  a  trade  or  an  art — may  be 
educational  incidentally,  as,  indeed,  almost  all  experience  may  be, 
but  it  is  not  strictly  education.  Nor  is  the  increase  in  a  man’s 
acquaintance  with  art  strictly  education.  .Esthetic  and  emo¬ 
tional  experience  are  alike  a  part  of  living  and  of  the  complete 
making  of  a  man,  but  they  are  no  more  fundamental  to  his  educa¬ 
tion  than  the  society  of  wise  friends  or  pretty  women,  or  the 
cultivation  of  a  fine  palate  for  wine,  or  a  fine  discrimination 
among  cigars.  Beautiful  waiting  or  painting  may  also  be  great 
and  ennobling,  its  inspiration  may  be  the  more  effectual  because 
of  the  light  of  its  beauty,  but  it  is  educational  by  reason  of  its 
thought  and  illumination,  and  not  by  reason  of  its  beauty. 

I  would  apologise  to  Mr.  Livingstone  for  writing  down  these 
educational  commonplaces  so  explicitly  were  it  not  for  the  mani¬ 
fest  fact  that  he  has  not  clearly  grasped  them.  He  has  never  got 
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to  any  statement  so  comprehensive  as  this.  Instead,  he  produces 
this  vague  expression,  the  “humanities,”  seems  to  define  this 
expression  as  history,  philosophy,  and  literature,  and  cites  as 
their  triple  function  that  they  are,  first,  to  assist  us  in  the  know, 
ledge  of  Man  (with  a  capital) ;  secondly,  to  develop  flexibility  of 
mind,  by  which  he  means  a  capacity  for  understanding  the  point 
of  view  of  others;  and,  finally,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  “to  help 
us  to  see  the  world  with  imagination.”  About  this  latter  expres¬ 
sion  he  is  picturesquely  evasive,  and  I  have  great  difficulty  with 
him  ;  he  becomes  eloquent ;  he  becomes  mystical ;  he  coruscates 
with  literary  platitudes.  It  is  being  lifted  “for  a  moment  into 
the  golden  clime.”  It  is  seeing  the  “secret  beauty  and  inner 
significance  of  things.”  It  is — to  be  plainer — never  hearing  a 
skylark  without  raining  out  quotations  from  that  poem  of  Shelley’s, 
and  never  looking  at  a  tripod  in  a  chemical  laboratory  without 
rolling  the  eyes  and  murmuring  “Delphi !  ”  That,  at  any  rate,  is 
'  the  conclusion  to  which  his  instances  drive  me.  It  is  as  bad  as 
never  getting  chicken  without  salad.  It  does  him  little  injustice 
to  say  that  he  means  by  this  “seeing  the  world  with  imagina¬ 
tion,”  seeing  it  tagged  ;  looking  at  life  unsteadily  with  one’s  head 
swimming  with  fine  remembered  phrases.  But,  at  any  rate,  he 
does  grasp  the  importance  of  philosophy  and  history  in  the  higher 
phases  of  education.  All  good  philosophy  and  all  good  history 
are  literature ;  history  cannot  be  divided  off  very  easily  from 
either  natural  history  on  the  one  hand,  or  biography  and 
imaginary  biography  on  the  other;  but  Mr.  Livingstone,  with  his 
invariable  looseness  of  thought,  writes  of  “literature,  history,  and 
philosophy”  as  a  threefold  group  constituting  the  “humanities.” 
I  submit  he  is  only  stating  less  accurately  what  I  have  already 
stated  above,  and  that  this  addition  of  “literature  ”  is  tautological 
and  redundant.  So  far  as  literature  is  educational,  it  is  covered 
by  a  generous  use  of  the  terms  philosophy  and  history ;  so  far  as 
it  is  not  to  be  covered  by  these  terms — as,  for  example,  Coleridge’s 
perfectly  beautiful  dream  fragment — 

“In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree  ’’ 

it  may  be  a  matter  for  joy,  but  it  is  certainly  not  an  essential 
matter  in  education. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  vje  can  begin  to  distinguish 
the  exact  question  at  issue  and  to  state  the  case  which  Mr.  Living¬ 
stone  never  does  more  than  imply.  This  case,  when  we  get  it 
into  the  daylight,  amounts  to  this  :  that  philosophy  and  history, 
spreading  these  two  terms  out  to  cover  the  record,  the  analysis 
and  the  experimental  and  quintessential  statement  in  poetry  and 
creative  writing  of  the  world’s  way  and  of  man’s  way,  can  be  got 
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at  better  through  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  than  through 
anv  other  approach.  The  case  against  him  is  the  denial  of  that 
proposition,  the  assertion  that  philosophy  and  history  can  be 
studied  us  well,  and  indeed  more  thoroughly  and  surely,  in  the 
mother-tongue  as  the  medium  of  statement  and  discussion,  and 
the  deduction  that  both  Greek  and  Latin  are  therefore  unneces¬ 
sary  to  a  complete  liberal  education.  It  is  ultimately  entirely  a 
question  of  language,  of  medium.  The  merits  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  the  achievements  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  peoples, 
the  value  of  ancient  instances,  do  not  enter  into  this  discussion — 
so  far  as  such  things  are  available  for  educational  purposes 
through  works  in  the  mother-tongue  and  translations  into  modern 
speech.  By  the  time  Mr.  Livingstone  is  a  fifth  of  the  way 
through  the  book  he  begins  to  touch,  though  very  unsteadily, 
upon  this  real  question  at  issue.  He  approaches  his  obligation, 
which  is  to  show  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  unsurpassable  and 
practically  untranslatable  media  for  philosophical  and  historical 
thought. 

Now  when  I  come  to  ransack  Mr.  Livingstone’s  chapter  on 
"The  Case  for  Greek,”  I  find  myself  in  the  perplexing  position 
of  an  antagonist  w'ho,  having  come  out  with  a  certain  air,  has 
nothing  to  answer.  His  “  Case  for  Greek  ”  is  nothing  but  a 
sustained  eulogy  of  Greek  literature,  which  is  entirely  beside  the 
question.  We  are  not  discussing  the  case  for  Greek  literature ; 
nobody  wants  to  deprive  a  single  undergraduate  of  such  crumbs 
of  Greek  literature  as  reaeh  him  now\  Indeed,  most  of  us  would 
gladly  give  him  much  more  Greek  literature — finely  rendered  into 
the  English  tongue.  But  Mr.  Livingstone  must  go  about  this 
business  in  his  own  way.  Among  other  outcries  I  read,  “Greece 
is  the  ferment  of  the  intelligence  quickening,  permeating  all 
media  with  life.”  Mr.  Livingstone  can  follow'  this  up  with  the 
remark  that,  “ Reason  to  the  Englishman  suggests  something 
bloodless  and  wizened,  generally  embodied  in  strange  and  un¬ 
familiar  language,”  and  still  fail  to  see  the  connection  of  this 
with  the  plain  fact  that  whereas  the  whole  Greek  community  was 
thinking  in  the  same  language,  the  university  Englishman  still 
persists  in  a  toilsome  endeavour  to  think  in  a  language  other  than 
his  own,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the  market-place.  Mr. 
Livingstone  can  quote  and  orate  through  half  a  dozen  page^about 
the  Greek  Reason  being  “not  a  mere  intellectualism  watching 
the  world  from  a  study,”  but  “an  ardent  desire  reaching  out  into 
all  provinces  of  life,”  without  realising  for  a  moment  that  he  is 
doing  his  best  to  keep  the  English  Reason  imprisoned  and  aloof 
in  the  narrow'est  sort  of  study  conceivable.  I  turn  on  from  this 
futile  chapter  to  “The  Advantages  of  the  Classics,”  and  here  I 
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do  find  at  last  an  assertion,  gathering  boldness,  of  the  extreme 
clearness  of  Greek  speech.  He  compares  it  with  the  English  (and 
German)  of  philosophical  writers  who  have  approached  philosophy 
through  Greek,  and  he  shows  that  they  write  not  English  but 
jargon.  “The  Greeks  walk  on  the  real  earth,”  he  says,  “or  some¬ 
thing  like  it ;  in  modern  phraseology,  we  seem  to  be  among  un¬ 
substantial  cloud  shapes.”  “Naturally  !  ”  I  answer.  That  is  the 
effect  of  Greek  studies  upon  the  English  mind.  And  no  one  who 
wrote  of  philosophical  questions  in  plain,  clear  English  would 
ever  get  a  sign  of  recognition  in  Academic  quarters.  ]\Ir.  Living¬ 
stone  is  not  even  aware  that  there  is  any  philosophical  discussion 
going  on  in  England  at  the  present  time  in  any  other  language 
than  this  jargon.  His  instances  of  the  badness  of  English  are 
taken  from  Times  leaders  and  academic  writers ;  they  are  really 
merely  instances  of  bad  English.  When  Dr.  Eashdall  writes 
“the  hedonistic  psychology  involves  a  hysteron  proteron,”  he  is 
merely  “  niggering  ”  with  long  words  for  which  he  knows  no 
proper  English  equivalent,  and  it  is  absurd  to  contrast  this  bastard 
speech  with  the  concrete  philosophical  terminology  of  Greek.  If 
anything,  it  is  an  argument  for  compulsory  English  at  Oxford. 
After  this  gleam  of  genuine  discussion  Mr.  Livingstone  lapses 
again  into  his  mere  chant  of  the  praises  of  Greek  literature,  and 
the  pursuer  must  read  on  into  Chapter  VI.  before  the  question  at 
issue  reappears. 

There  at  last  we  seem  to  get  Mr.  Livingstone  in  his  corner; 
he  is  up  against  the  language  question  at  last.  But  now  it  is 
chiefly  the  clearness  of  Latin  he  commends,  and  in  commending 
betrays  the  fundamental  weakness  of  his  case.  He  takes  the 
following  text  to  show  the  “precise  expression”  of  Latin  :  Sex 
iam  menses  durante  ohsidione,  ita  ut  frumentum  deficeret,  consul 
Capua  egressus  oppido  ferre  auxilium  paravit.  This  is  a  very  easy 
“unseen.”  The  English  of  it  is  manifestly,  “As  food  was  running 
short,  the  siege  having  now  lasted  six  months,  the  consul  set  out 
from  Capua  to  carry  aid  to  the  town.”  But  Mr.  Livingstone 
gives  a  poor,  weak,  incorrect  translation  ;  “The  siege  had  lasted 
six  months  and  food  supplies  were  running  low,  when  the  consul 
left  Capua  and  set  about  the  relief  of  the  town.”  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  criticise  this  incompetent  rendering  as  if  he  was 
criticising  the  English  language  : 

“  Note  as  logic  how  vague,  and  even  inaccurate,  the  English  is.  The  main 
thought  ‘  set  about  ’  is  actually  in  a  subordinate  sentence,  and  even  there 
nothing  in  4he  grammar  indicates  that  it  is  more  important  than  ‘  left.’ 

‘  The  siege  had  lasted . ’  and  ‘  food  supplies  were  running  low  ’  are 

constructed  as  two  main  verbs,  as  though  they  w'ere  of  equal  importance 
in  the  thought.  But  Latin  sifts  them  all  out,  seizes  the  main  thought.  .  .  . 
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But,  indeed,  this  proves  nothing  except  that  Mr.  Livingstone 
has  a  very  poor  sense  of  good  English.  Manifestly  he  does  not 
know  w'hat  can  be  done  with  that  instrument  even  in  so  simple 
a  matter  as  this,  and  this  is  a  particularly  unfortunate  revelation 
for  him  when  he  is  adjudicating  upon  its  relative  merits  and 
necessarily  asking  the  reader  ignorant  of  Greek  to  take  much  that 
he  says  on  trust.  Mr.  Livingstone  himself  does  not,  it  is  true, 
write  bad  English,  but  he  does  not  write  it  very  well ;  he  is  some¬ 
times  rhetorical  and  rather  given  to  the  commonplace  phrases  and 
cliches  of  the  schoolmaster;  translations,  for  example,  are  “these 
much  abused  exercises,”  and  the  experienced  examiner  is  “any¬ 
one  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  spend  time  in  examining.” 
But  very  many  classical  scholars  write  English  atrociously.  Some 
years  ago  the  headmaster  of  a  well-known  public  school  wrote  a 
paper  of  w^eak,  ill-arranged,  and  occasionally  ungrammatical  sen¬ 
tences  to  state  his  conviction  that  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  it  was  impossible  to  write  good  English.  I  discussed 
this  indiscretion  at  the  time  in  the  pages  of  the  vanished  Inde¬ 
pendent  Review.  Such  instances  very  gravely  weaken  these  last 
positions  of  the  defenders  of  the  classical  language  burthen.  If 
these  men  do  not  use  their  own  language  nicely,  if  they  miss  its 
subtle  opportunities  and  reason  in  English  with  a  blunted  edge, 
we  are  left  sceptical  by  their  enthusiasm  for  the  unapprosichable 
subtlety  of  two  languages  which,  after  all,  they  cannot  possibly 
know  so  well  nor  use  so  freely  as  they  do  their  own. 

And  from  this  fact  that  there  are  these  philosophers  and  scholars 
with  a  sort  of  disconnectedness  between  their  untestable  but 
alleged  exquisite  Greek  and  their  very  loose  and  ordinary  reason¬ 
ing  in  very  commonplace  English,  I  would  go  on  to  certain  other 
considerations  that  do  not  seem  to  have  dawned  upon  Mr.  Living¬ 
stone  at  all.  The  fact  that  they  fail  to  bring  the  treasure  over 
into  English  is  the  last  most  fatal  flaw  in  their  very  flawed  case. 
Let  me  assume  the  rdle  of  Paterfamilias.  I  want  my  boy  to  be 
as  highly  educated,  as  well  educated,  as  possible.  He  is,  if  I  can 
manage  it,  to  be  an  illuminated  man.  His  philosophy  and  his¬ 
tory  are  to  saturate  his  mind  and  his  life — his  whole  life.  Nothing 
is  there  that  Mr.  Livingstone  can  write  in  praise  of  the  humanities 
that  I  will  not  endorse.  But  my  boy  is  English ;  he  is  going  to 
think  in  English,  and  he  will  not  do  that  well  unless  he  has  exer¬ 
cised  himself  in  every  possible  use  of  our  most  flexible,  beautiful, 
expressive,  and  very  difldcult  tongue.  He  cannot  afford  to  keep  it 
only  for  the  meaner  uses,  because  it  wdll  be  necessarily  the  medium 
of  all  his  private  thinking.  Greek  literature  may  contain  the  most 
marvellous  intellectual  yeast,  but  it  is  no  real  good  to  him  until 
it  is  fermenting  and  reacting  in  that  flow  of  English  thoughts 
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and  ideas  which  will  be  the  essential  aim.  I  do  not  want  him 
to  go  off  for  private  mental  exaltation  into  a  study,  and  come  out 
of  it  again  not  even  trailing  clouds  of  glory  into  his  everyday  life. 
Such  learning  is  no  better  than  opium.  You  see  that  from  this 
point  of  view,  what  cannot  be  translated  or  annexed  into  English 
from  Greek  is  no  real  good  to  him  at  all.  At  best  an  un- 
assimilable  Greek  corner  of  his  mind,  however  high  in  tone,  can 
be  little  better  than  a  sort  of  secondary  personality  in  his  life. 
Rather  w^ould  I  have  him  drink  from  the  classical  spring  as  Keats 
or  Shakespeare  did,  through  translations,  than  as  Dr.  Eashdall 
has  done.  So  I  am  seeking  very  earnestly  for  a  philosophical 
education  for  him,  for  a  vision  of  the  world  and  himself,  that  is, 
in  English.  French  and  German  he  has  had  from  his  governess; 
they  are  the  two  keys  to  all  the  Western  tongues,  and  for  the 
gymnastics  of  translation  and  a  different  idiom  of  thought  there  is 
Russian.  And,  dropping  the  Paterfamilias  again  and  reverting 
to  the  citizen,  I  want  as  earnestly  to  see  my  country  and  my 
English-speaking  race  thinking  more  massively  than  it  does  at 
present,  thinking  more  strongly  and  clearly.  I  wmnt  to  see  the 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  English-speakers  as  one  great 
unifying  mind  finding  itself  in  expression.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
what  should  be  the  best  thing  in  our  university  life,  the  philo¬ 
sophical  teaching  in  the  universities,  the  teaching  that  attract  the 
best  intelligences  of  the  country,  perpetually  cut  off  from  the 
market-place  because  it  is  reading  Greek,  thinking  partly  in 
Greek  and  partly  in  English,  wdth  a  partition  bet\veen,  and 
writing  its  thoughts  sloppily  and  confusedly  in  an  Anglo-Greek 
jargon.  And  as  I  close  Mr.  Livingstone’s  book,  with  its  frequently 
weak  arguments,  its  discursive  assertiveness,  its  quiet  neglect  of 
the  great  necessities  and  opportunities  of  this  time,  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  this  defence  of  his — and  he  has  probably  stated 
his  case  as  well  as  it  is  likGy  to  be  stated — can  have  the  strength 
to  hold  out  much  longer  against  our  urgent  need.  These  Greek 
monopolists  have  to  get  their  trade  and  their  prejudices  and  privi¬ 
leges  out  of  the  way  of  our  sons  and  our  people  and  our  public 
services.  It  is  their  share  in  the  sacrifices  of  these  creative  days. 

H.  G.  Wells. 


THE  DAKDANELLES  REPORT. 


The  scandal  of  the  Dardanelles  lies  not  in  the  “origin  and  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  attack  ”  on  it  by  a  section  of  the  British  Fleet — mainly 
old  ships — supported  by  some  obsolete  French  men-of-war, 
involving  small  loss  of  life,  as  events  showed  :  but  in  the  holding 
of  an  inquiry  while  the  Empire  is  still  fighting  for  its  existence, 
and  in  the  subsequent  publication  of  the  Commission’s  report 
without  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  based.  As  the  latter  could 
not  be  issued  at  present,  the  report  should  have  been  also  with¬ 
held,  if  only  because  its  publication  was  injurious  to  the  highest 
national  interests.  The  Germans  have  a  record  of  nearly  three 
years  of  error;  there  have  been  no  Commissions  and  no  reports, 
though  the  miscalculations  and  blunders  have  brought  that 
Empire  almost  to  the  dust. 

How^  many  persons  have  studied  the  Dardanelles  report,  run¬ 
ning  to  sixty  printed  pages?  Most  people  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  abroad,  have  drawn  their  knowledge  from  summarised  state¬ 
ments  published  in  the  daily  Press,  suffering  from  constriction  due 
to  shortage  of  paper.  By  accident  or  design,  this  document  was  not 
available  until  the  morning  of  ^larch  8th.  Hastily  prepared 
extracts  appeared  that  afternoon  in  all  the  evening  papers,  and 
on  the  following  morning  the  journals  devoted  several  columns 
to  the  subject,  being  content,  in  the  main,  to  print  much  the 
same  matter  as  appeared  overnight — namely,  the  dramatic  tit-bits 
and  the  “conclusions.”  There  was  no  opportunity  for  a  careful 
study  of  this  long,  intricate,  and  involved  statement. 

It  had  been  stated  in  advance  that  the  report  had  been  written 
with  his  own  hand  by  the  chairman,  the  late  Lord  Cromer,  then 
in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  Lord  Cromer’s  great  administrative 
record  in  Egypt,  and  the  esteem  in  wdiich  his  history  of  “Modern 
^gypt”  and  his  volumes  of  charming  essays  were  held,  predis¬ 
posed  everyone  in  favour  of  the  report.  On  a  first  hurried  glance 
no  one  could  fail  to  be  struck  by  a  certain  confusion  and  want 
of  sequence.  A  second  reading,  more  careful  than  the  first, 
brought  out  a  number  of  discrepancies  and  contradictions ;  a  third 
patient  study  from  beginning  to  end,  with  a  view  to  its  analysis 
and  annotation,  revealed  it  as  a  document  misleading,  uncon¬ 
vincing,  and  unfair,  with  serious  lacunae,  only  disclosed  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  supplementary  minute  of  the  one  independent 
member.  The  preparation  of  the  report  was  the  dying  effort  of 
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Lord  Cromer,  well  advanced  in  years,  and — may  it  not  be  w 
suggested? — tired  out  by  the  ordeal  of  the  inquiry.  m 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  character  of  this  document,  in  which  tl 
all  the  Commissioners,  except,  to  the  honour  of  his  intelligence,  ^ 
Mr.  Walter  Eoch,  M.P.,  concurred  generally,  it  is  desiraWe,  in 
the  French  phrase,  “to  reconstruct  the  crime” — to  recall  the  tl 

particular  operation  with  which  the  document  is  supposed  to  deal  w 

exclusivehj.”  In  accordance  with  a  rough  plan  prepared  by  | 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Sackville  Carden,  then  commanding  in  the  j  " 
Mediterranean,  discussed  by  the  War  Staff  Group  at  the  Admir¬ 
alty,  elaborated  in  the  fullest  detail  by  the  Admiralty  War  Stafi 
under  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Henry  Oliver  with  other  officers,  and 
concurred  in  by  the  Russian  and  French  authorities,  a  naval 
attack  upon  the  outer  fortifications  of  the  Straits  was  commenced 
on  February  19th,  1915,  and  was  completed  on  the  25th.  When 
landing  parties  were  put  ashore  to  demolish  such  guns,  said  to 
be  “70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ”  (Carden),  as  had  not  been  actually 
destroyed  by  ship-fire,  the  men  had  their  tea  in  Krithia  village, 
while  others  went  bird-nesting  on  Achi  Baba — of  later  fame— so 
unprepared  were  the  Turks.  These  guns  were  dismantled  by  the 
landing  parties,  and  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  fleet  to  enter  the 
Straits  in  order  to  deal  with  the  fortifications  at  the  Narrows. 

The  difficult  wnrk  of  mine-sw'eeping,  supported  by  the  fleet,  for 
which  preparations  had  been  made,  was  then  undertaken.  On 
March  16th  Admiral  Carden  w'as  obliged  to  resign  his  command 
owing  to  ill-health.  He  was  succeeded  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John 
de  Eobeck,  his  second  in  command,  who  telegraphed  to  the 
Admiralty  that  he  fully  concurred  in  his  predecessor’s  action  and 
plans.  The  day  after  he  took  over  the  responsibility  of  the  opera¬ 
tions,  the  fleet  carried  out  a  formidable  bombardment  of  the  forts 
at  the  Narrow^s.  The  Admiral  at  the  close  of  the  day  telegraphed 
to  the  Admiralty  :  “  Squadron  is  ready  for  immediate  action  except 
as  regards  ships  lost  and  damaged,  but  it  is  necessary  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  plan  of  attack.  A  method  of  dealing  with  floating  mines 
must  be  found.”  He  was  in  favour  of  continuing  the  naval  opera¬ 
tion. 

What  was  the  effect  produced  at  the  Admiralty?  Two  obso¬ 
lescent  British  battleships^  had  been  lost,  wdth  slight  loss  of  life, 
and  a  very  old  French  battleship  had  also  been  sunk,  with  most 
of  the  crew.  What  should  be  done?  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  held  a  consultation  with  his  professional  colleagues. 

We  learn  from  the  Commissioners  themselves  that  “the  first 

(1)  The  Ocean  belonged  to  the  programme  of  1896  and  the  Irresistible  to  that 
of  1897 ;  while  the  French  vessel  was  authorised  in  1892,  twenty-three  years 
previous. 
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impression  produced  by  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  bombard¬ 
ment  was  that  the  naval  operations  should  continue  in  spite  of 
the  losses  which  had  been  incurred."  The  following  statement  in 
Mr.  ChiirchiH’s  narrative  shows  w^hat  happened  : 

“  It  never  occurred  to  me  for  a  moment  that  we  should  not  go  on,  within 
the  limits  of  what  we  had  decided  to  risk,  till  we  reached  a  decision  one 
i  way  or  the  other. 

1  “I  found  Lord  Fisher  and  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  in  the  same  mood.  Both 
i  met  me  that  morning  (the  19th)  with  expressions  of  firm  determination  to 

I  fight  it  out.  The  First  Sea  Lord  immediately  ordered  two  battleships, 
London  and  Prince  of  ll’a/es,  to  reinforce  Admiral  de  Roljeck’s  fleet  to 
replace  casualties,  in  addition  to  the  Queen  and  Implacable,  which  were  on 
the  way.  It  should  also  be  added  that  the  French  Ministry  of  Marine 
ordered  another  old  battleship,  the  Henri  IV.,  to  replace  the  Bouvet,  which 
had  been  lost. 

“The  first  telegrams  received  from  Admiral  de  Robeck,  datc<l  March  19th 
and  20th,  clearly  indicate  that  he  shared  the  view  entertained  at  the 
Admiralty.  On  the  latter  date,  especially,  he  said  :  ‘  Dardanelles  will  not 
be  entered  by  any  ships  unless  everything  is  ready  for  sustained  attack. 
Meantime,  in  order  to  draw  off  some  of  enemy’s  field  guns,  feints  at  landing 
in  various  places  will  be  made.’  ” 

A  meeting  of  the  War  Council  was  held  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  at  which  it  was  decided  “to  inform  Vice-Admiral  de  Kobeck 
that  he  could  continue  the  naval  operation  against  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  if  he  thought  fit.”  '  Everyone  concerned  was  in  favour  of 
continuing  the  attack — the  leading  naval  officers  as  well  as  Minis¬ 
ters.  During  the  next  few  days  a  conference  w’as  held  on  the 
spot  between  Admiral  de  Robeck,  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  who 
had  been  nominated  by  Lord  Kitchener  for  the  command  of  the 
troops  already  assembled,  and  General  Birdwood,  who  on 
i  February  •23rd  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Dardanelles  to 
confer  with  the  Admiral,  and  had  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the 
position.  Tliere  were  considerable  military  forces  assembled,  and, 
on  the  admission  of  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  General  Birdwood  wished 
to  '"land  at  once.”  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  confessed  in  his  evidence 
that  he  thought  “there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it”;  but 
he  decided  nevertheless  that  “Lord  Kitchener’s  original  orders 
‘not  to  land  if  he  could  avoid  it  ’  held  good.”  ^  The  other  two 
officers,  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  existing  conditions,  gave 
^ay,  and  a  telegram  was  forthwith  despatched  to  the  Admiralty 
in  which  Admiral  de  Robeck  stated  that  "the  check  on  March 
18th  is  not  in  my  opinion  decisive,  but  on  March  22nd  I  met 
General  Hamilton  and  heard  his  views,  and  I  now  think  that,  to 

(1)  When  Lord  Kitchener  learned  that  the  attack  was  to  be  postponed  to 
April  14th,  he  telegraphed  to  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  :  “I  think  that  you  had  better 
know  at  once  that  I  regard  any  such  postponement  as  far  too  long.”  That 
I  message  suggests  that  General  Hamilton  had  misunderstood  Lord  Kitchener. 
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obtain  important  results  and  to  achieve  the  object  of  the  cam-  ' 
paign,  a  combined  operation  will  be  essential.”  ^  That  message 
was  accepted  by  everyone  at  the  Admiralty,  except  the  First  Lord 
as  well  as  by  the  War  Council  as  decisive.  They  were  not  aware 
that  the  decision  on  the  spot  had  been  reached  against  tlie  ori¬ 
ginal  views  of  General  Birdwood  as  well  as  Admiral  de  Eobeck. 
The  naval  attack,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  protest,  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  a  new  chapter  in  this  operation  opened,  involving 
long  delay  (to  the  enormous  advantage  of  the  Turks),  the  subse¬ 
quent  employment  of  large  military  forces,  heavy  casualties,  and, 
finally,  failure.  Down  to  March  ^Qth.  the  noral  casuaUin 
amounted  to  about  100. ^ 

Can  it  be  doubted,  in  face  of  the  documents  produced  at  the 
inquiry,  that  the  conference  held  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
dominated  by  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  was  responsible  for  the 
greatest  tragedy  this  war  has  produced  ?  It  is  now  known  that 
the  effect  of  the  gun-fire  from  the  ships  on  March  18th  had  been 
almost  decisive,  so  far  as  the  forts  at  the  Narrows  were  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Turks  had  practically  exhausted  their  ammunition; 
their  moral  had  been  broken  under  the  bombardment ;  the  float¬ 
ing  mines  remained  the  serious  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  as  it  is 
apparent  from  Admiral  de  Robeck’s  telegram  that  he  had  every 
hope  they  would  be  overcome.  The  effect  produced  throughout 
the  Balkans  by  the  bombardment  w^as  magical.  The  Greeks,  M. 
Venizelos  being  Prime  Minister,  were  prepared  to  lend  military 
assistance ;  the  Turks,  who,  in  order  to  form  a  gi'eat  concentra¬ 
tion  against  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  had  seriously  weakened 
the  Adrianople  line,  were  strengthening  that  position.^  What  was 
the  effect  on  the  Turkish  leaders?  In  the  report  it  is  admitted 
that  Enver  Pasha  declared  at  a  later  date  :  “If  the  English  had 
only  had  the  courage  to  rush  more  ships  through  the  Dardanelles 
they  could  have  got  to  Constantinople  ;  but  their  delay  enabled  us 
thoroughly  to  fortify  the  Peninsula,  and  in  six  weeks’  time  we  had 
taken  down  there  over  two  hundred  Austrian  Skoda  guns.”  It  is 
an  indication  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  report  that  it 
omits  a  portion  of  Enver  Pasha’s  statement  which  was  published 
in  the  Times  on  January  27th,  1916.  He  is  there  reix)rted  to 
have  added  that  “even  had  the  British  ships  got  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  it  w’ould  not  have  availed  them  much.  Our  plan  was 
to  retire  our  army  to  the  surrounding  hills  and  to  Asia  Minor  and 
leave  the  towm  to  their  mercy.”  In  other  words,  Constantinople 
was  not  to  have  been  defended.  At  that  date  the  Peninsula  was 

(1)  The  Report  is  very  vague  as  to  the  earlier  military  orders  and  in  fact 
ignores  them  until  towards  the  close  of  their  statement,  when  they  are  hinted  at. 

(2)  Mr.  W.  Churchill,  House  of  Commons,  November  15th,  1915. 
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uot  held  by  any  considerable  military  forces.  General  Bud- 
wood’s  intention  of  landing  at  once  would  probably  have  resulted 
iu  success ;  if  the  Peninsula  was  dominated,  the  mine  menace 
would  have  disappeared,  as  mines  do  not  grow  like  seaweed,  but 
depend  on  human  beings  laying  them  from  the  shore  or  ships. 
Mr.  Koch  in  his  report  makes  a  point  of  the  fact  that  “  Out  of  the 
sixteen  attacking  ships  on  March  15th  three  were  sunk  and  four 
others  so  severely  damaged  that  they  had  to  be  docked.”  He  does 
not  add  that  the  Irresistible,  Ocean,  and  Bouvet,  which  sank, 
had  ceased  to  be  units  to  be  used  in  a  battle  action.  Nor  does  he 
add  that  four  other  ships  were  on  their  way  out  from  England  and 
a  fifth  from  France.  He  does  not  state,  moreover,  that  these  two 
navies  possessed  over  a  dozen  otlier  obsolescent  or  obsolete 
ships  which  could  have  been  risked  with  impunity  for  such  a 
supremely  important  end.  Now’here  in  the  report  or  in  Mr. 
Koch’s  minute  is  it  revealed  that  on  the  eve  of  what  might  have 
proved  a  decisive  event  of  the  war,  the  total  casualties  ran  not  into 
tens  of  thousands,  as  was  later  the  case,  but  into  a  few  score. 
Can  it  be  questioned  that  if  the  project  had  been  pursued,  as 
Admiral  de  Robeck,  in  agreement  with  the  leading  naval  authori¬ 
ties  in  England,  had  determined,  Constantinople  would  have 
fallen ;  that,  as  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Grey  anticipated,  a  revo¬ 
lution  would  have  broken  out ;  and  that  Turkish  resistance,  if  it  had 
not  been  crushed,  would  at  least  have  been  seriously  weakened, 
carrying  with  it  a  complete  change  in  the  situation  in  the  Balkans  ? 

That  is  the  story  of  failure  "On  the  eve  of  success.  It  is  based 
on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  report  and  on  information  as  to  the 
position  in  the  Balkans  w’hich  at  that  time  was  common  know¬ 
ledge.^  By  a  hair’s  breadth  we  missed  a  great  prize.  On  January 
14th  Lord  Fisher  concurred  in  a  Memorandum  which  was  sent 
from  the  First  Lord  to  the  Prime  Minister,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  if  the  attack  opened  prosperously  “it  will  very  soon 
attract  to  itself  the  whole  attention  of  the  Eastern  theatre,  and 
if  it  succeeds  it  will  produce  results  which  will  undoubtedly 
influence  every  Mediterranean  Power.”  On  January  3rd  Lord 
Fisher  had  written  to  Mr.  Churchill,  “I  consider  the  attack  on 
Turkey  holds  the  field,”  and  sketched  a  general  plan  of  operations 
in  the  Eastern  theatre  of  w'ar.® 

(1)  Reuter’s  correspondent  at  Tenedos  reported  on  March  2Sth  :  “According 
to  information  from  reliable  people  who  have  fled  from  the  Dardanelles,  the 
Turks  .suffered  enormous  losses  in  the  attack  of  March  18th.  The  greater 
part  of  the  forts  were  reduced  to  ruins,  as  were  the  powder  magazines.  The 
Turkish  submarine  defences  are  also  declared  to  have  lost  their  military  value, 
owing  to  the  mines  breaking  adrift  during  the  recent  storms.” 

(2)  When  the  character  of  the  operation  underwent  a  change  later  on, 
involving  more  ships  and  a  diversion  of  much  thought  and  energy.  Lord  Fisher’s 
view  changed,  and  he  eventually  resigned. 
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In  the  light  of  history,  must  such  statements  be  regarded  as 
exaggerations?  In  their  report  the  Commissioners  make  the 
following  admission  ; — 

"The  entrance  of  the  Allied  Fleets  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  followed 
as  would  probably  have  been  the  case,  by  the  occupation  of  Constantinople' 
would,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  have  exercised  a  profound  effect  on  the  future 
course  of  the  war.  The  advantages  capable  of  being  secured  by  success  in 
this  enterprise  were,  indeed,  so  obvious  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
them  at  any  length.  But  they  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  It  would  with¬ 
out  doubt,  have  finally  deterred  Bulgaria  from  joining  the  cause  of  the 
Central  Powers.  It  would  have  enabled  the  Russian  Government  to  import 
the  war  material  of  which  they  stood  greatly  in  need.  It  would,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  Russia  herself  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  enabled 
Russian  agricultural  products  to  be  exported.  Finally,  it  vould  have  gone 
far  to  settle  a  question  which  has  been  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to 
Europe  for  centuries  past.” 


The  general  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  who 
casually  glances  through  the  report  is  that  this  naval  operation, 
supported,  as  the  document  does  not  make  clear,  by  the  Naval 
Division  and  other  troops  which  General  Birdwood  proposed 
to  “land  at  once”  in  March,  when  little  opposition  was  to  be 
expected,  was  undertaken  without  due  consideration  of  profes¬ 
sional  opinion.  The  report  suggests  that  expert  opinion  was,  in 
great  degree,  ignored,  and  that  the  machinery  for  giving  effect  to 
it  was  in  any  case  faulty.  What  are  the  conditions  revealed  in 
the  report? 

It  is  stated,  and  quite  accurately — for  the  fact  was  common 
knowledge — that  Lord  Kitchener  “centralised  the  whole  War 
Office  administration  in  his  own  hands,”  combining  in  himself, 
as  Mr.  Eoch  suggests,  “the  functions  and  duties  of  Secretary  of 
State  and  Commander-in-Chief,”  while  “under  his  regime”  the 
General  Staff  was  not  consulted  and  “really  ceased  to  exist.” 
The  Staff  arrangements  at  the  War  Office  were,  in  consequence, 
defective,  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Lord  Kitchener  and  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  were  then  engaged  in  the  work  of  recruiting  and 
equipment  which  was  to  prove  the  salvation  of  the  Allied  cause. 
What  was  the  jxjsition  at  the  Admiralty?  On  the  outbreak  of 
war,  an  immense  burden  of  work  was  necessarily  thrown  upon 
the  Second  Sea  Lord  (responsible  for  manning),  on  the  Third  Sea 
Lord  (concerned  with  the  new  and  very  extensive  shipbuilding 
programme,  particularly  small  craft  which  were  urgently 
required),  and  on  the  Fourth  Sea  Lord,  who  had  to  plan  transport 
aiTangements,  unprecedented  in  their  character,  and  see  that 
the  Grand  Fleet,  concentrated  not  off  a  defended  and  well  supplied 
naval  base,  as  the  late  First  Lord  admitted,  but  existing  “in  the 
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air,”  received  adequate  supplies  of  coal,  oil  fuel,  food,  and  other 
stores.  During  the  early  months  of  the  war  it  became  evident  that 
these  three  members  of  the  Board  had  already  more  duties  than 
they  could  perform.  What  was  the  remedy?  On  going  to  the 
Admiralty,  Mr.  Churchill  had  established  a  Naval  War  Staff.  In 
the  explanatory  memorandum  which  was  issued  at  the  time  it  was 
remarked  : — 

“  Since,  under  the  distribution  of  Admiralty  business  on  the  Board,  the 
First  Sea  Lord  occupies  for  certain  purposes,  especially  the  daily  distribu- 
tion  of  the  Fleet,  on  which  the  safety  of  the  country  depends,  the  position 
of  a  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Navy,  with  the  First  Lord  immediately 
over  him  as  the  delegate  of  the  Crown  in  exercising  supreme  executive 
power,  it  follows  that  the  War  Staff  must  work  at  all  times  directly  under 
the  First  Sea  Lord.  His  position  is  different  in  important  respects  from 
that  of  the  senior  member  of  the  Army  Council  as  constituted.  The  First 
Sea  Lord  is  an  executive  officer  in  active  control  of  daily  Fleet  movements, 
who  requires,  like  a  general  in  the  field,  to  have  at  his  disposal  a  Chief 
of  the  Staff,  but  who  is  not  the  Chief  of  Staff  himself.  .  .  . 

“  Decision  as  to  accepting  or  rejecting  the  advice  of  the  Staff  wholly  or 
in  part  rests  with  the  First  Sea  Lord,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  discharges  the  duties  assigned  to  him  by  the  Minister.” 

When  war  occurred.  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  formed  what 
came  to  be  described  as  a  War  Staff  Group.  At  Lord  Fisher’s 
instance,  on  his  becoming  First  Sea  Lord,  this  Staff  Group  was 
“greatly  strengthened”  in  November,  1914,  and  “became  still 
more  the  supreme  and  isolated  centre  of  naval  war  direction.” 
From  that  time  onwards  it  consisted  of  the  First  Lord,  the  First 
Sea  Lord,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  (Vice-Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Oliver),^  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,^  the  Secretary 
to  the  Board  (Sir  Graham  Greene),  and  the  Naval  Secretary 
(Commodore  de  Bartolome).^  The  Second  Sea  Lord  (Admiral 
Sir  Frederick  Hamilton),  who  was  previously  included  in  the 
War  Staff  Group,  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  that  body. 

Was  the  formation  of  the  War  Staff  Group  a  wise  step?  It 
e.xcluded,  more  or  less,  from  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war  three 
Sea  Lords,  heavily  burdened  with  departmental  duties,  two  Civil 
Lords,  and  the  Parliamentary  Secretary,  knowing  nothing  of 
professional  matters ;  but  it  called  to  the  supreme  council  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  with  half  a  century’s  experience 
at  sea,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Henry  Oliver,  whose  standing  in  the 
service  is  very  high,  and  Commodore  de  Bartolome.  These  three 
officers,  free  from  all  administrative  routine,  practically  took  the 
places  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton,  Pvear-Admiral 
F.  C.  Tudor,  and  Commodore  C.  F.  Lambert.  Would  the  Admir¬ 
alty  have  gained  in  strength  as  an  organisation  for  the  direction 

(1)  These  officers  were  not  members  of  the  Board. 
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of  war  ill  all  the  world’s  seas  if  the  Board  had  continued  as  under 
peace  conditions  ?  Or  would  it  have  been  preferable  if  to  the  nine 
members  of  the  Board  these  three  officers  had  been  added,  brino- 
ing  up  the  strength  to  twelve  ?  The  naval  w’ar  would  then  have 
been  controlled  by  a  large  and  unwieldy  and,  in  part  at  least 
inexpert  body.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Commissioners  in  their 
report  draw  no  distinction  between  the  civilian  members  and  the 
professional  members.  They  point  out  that  “the  creation  of  a 
War  Staff  Group  inevitably  tended  to  diminish  the  authority  and 
to  minimise  the  collective  activity  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty”— 
of  nine  members.  It  is  added  that  “the  Board  of  Admiralty  sank 
into  insignificance,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  War  Staff  Group." 
liy  inference,  the  Commissioners  suggest  that  the  supreme 
control  of  the  naval  war  should  have  been  exercised  by  the  whole 
Board,  whether  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wilson,  Sir  Henry  Oliver,  and  Commodore  de  Bartolome,  who 
were  not  members,  is  not  indicated. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  no  students  of  naval 
history,  or  they  would  have  known  that  the  Board  of  Admiraltv 
has  never  exercised  collective  authority ;  indeed,  in  the  past  even 
a  War  Staff  did  not  exist.  Naval  war  has  been  conducted  by 
this  country,  and  conducted  successfully,  by  a  succession  of  strong  I 
men,  and  not  by  large  and  heterogeneous  committees.  Is  it 
imagined  that  during  the  tw’enty  years  of  warfare  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  our 
naval  fortunes  depended  on  the  mental  activity  and  unlimited 
discussion  of  an  unwieldy  committee?  Is  it  thought  that  Anson, 
Haw'ke,  Kcppel,  Howe,  or  St.  Vincent  surrounded  themselves 
with  a  large  number  of  officers  and  continually  discussed  the  pros 
and  cons  of  particular  aspects  of  naval  policy  as  in  a  debating 
society?  Our  greatest  victory  was  planned  by  one  man,  and  that 
man  Admiral  Lord  Barham.  “That  officer  never  sat  upon  the 
Board.  His  practice  seems  to  have  been,  where  war  direction 
was  concerned,  to  draft  the  strategical  orders  with  his  own  hand, 
and  to  send  the  draft  down  to  two  or  more  of  his  naval  colleagues 
for  their  formal  approval  and  signature.  In  the  truest  sense  he 
w'as  the  real  director  of  the  naval  war.  .  .  ^ 

When  the  crisis  in  our  naval  history  arose  in  the  summer  of  1805 
Barham  acted  alone,  without  seeking  the  support  of  anyone. 
New's  reached  the  Admiralty  when  that  officer  had  gone  to  bed 
that  Villeneuve  was  on  his  way  back  to  Europe  with  Nelson  in 
pursuit,  and  his  servants  refused  to  wake  him.  “At  an  early 
hour  the  old  man  aw’oke  and  fell  into  a  fury  when  he  knew  what 
had  been  awaiting  him.  .  .  .  What  was  to  be  done?  In  half  an 


(1)  The  Campaign  of  Trafalgar.  By  Sir  Julian  Corbett. 
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hour  Barham  had  decided.  .  .  .  Without  waiting  to  dress  and 
trrowling  that  seven  or  eight  hours  had  been  lost,  he  wrote  out 
the  necessary  orders  and  sent  them  off.”  The  order  does  not 
appear  in  the  series  of  secret  orders  of  the  Eecord  Office.  It  would 
look  as  though  Barham  would  not  waste  half  an  hour  to  have  it 
copied,  and  that  it  did  not  go  forward  in  the  usual  way  through 
the  Secretary.  If  there  had  been  a  committee  to  consider  the 
matter  at  the  Admiralty,  it  is  possible  that  the  Battle  of  Trafal- 
!j  gar  would  not  have  been  fought.  The  essence  of  success  in  war- 
lies  in  secrecy,  quick  decision,  and  prompt  action,  as  Prince 
Louis  of  Battenberg  and  Lord  Fisher  realised.  Such  results  are 
not  to  be  obtained  from  a  Board,  many  of  wffiose  members  are 
overwhelmed  with  departmental  duties,  while  the  others  are 
children  in  naval  matters. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  was  the  supreme  machinery  of 
control  on  the  project  of  forcing  the  Dardanelles  coming  up  for 
discussion.  After  hostilities  opened,  it  became  apparent  that  a 
Cabinet  of  tw-enty-tw-o  members  was  not  an  ideal  body  for  the 
diiection  of  w’ar.  Mr.  Asquith  set  up  a  new  and  smaller  body — a 
'  development  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  It  consisted 
of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  invitation,  and 
the  follow-ing  Cabinet  Ministers  ;  — 

Mr.  Asquith  (Prime  Minister). 

Lord  Haldane  (Lord  Chancellor). 

Lord  Kitchener  (Secretary  of  State  for  War). 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer). 

Sir  E.  Grey  (Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs). 

Mr.  Churchill  (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  and 

Lord  Crewe  (Secretary  of  State  for  India), 
j  Its  Councils  were  attended  regularly  by  Lord  Fisher,  Sir  Arthur  Wilson, 
Sir  Jas.  Wolfe  Murray,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  who  acted  as 
Secretary.  Occasionally  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Jackson,  who  was  on©  of  the 
Admiralty's  advisers,  and  Sir  Henry  Oliver  attended. 

The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  w^as  that  it  brought  into 
consultation  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  as  well  as  the  late 
:  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  had  reorganised  the  Army,  and 

the  ^Ministers  responsible  for  the  Navy,  the  Army,  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  India,  as  w-ell  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  control 
of  the  finances  of  the  nation,  for  war  is  made  with  “silver  bullets  ” 
as  well  as  with  ships  and  men.  Lord  Kitchener,  acclaimed  by 
the  whole  nation  and  Empire,  dominated  the  assembly,  as 
Minister  and  expert,  in  virtue  of  his  unique  record  and  the 
authority  wffiich  he  wielded.  The  naval  and  military  officers 
have  since  stated — in  complete  agreement  one  with  the  other 
—that  they  did  not  consider  themselves  members  of  the 
Council,  but  merely  advisers  to  be  questioned  by  Cabinet 
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Ministers.  The  Commissioners,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  ■ 

Andrew  Fisher,  High  Commissioner  for  Australia,  and  Sir  ■ 

Thomas  Mackenzie,  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand 
express  two  opinions  on  this  ^xrint.  They  declare  that  “there 
was  an  obligation  first  on  the  First  Lord,  secondly  on  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  thirdly  on  the  other  members  of  the  War 
Council  to  see  that  the  views  of  the  naval  advisers  were  clearly 
put  before  the  Council  ”  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  “the  i 

naval  advisers  should  have  expressed  their  views  to  the  Council 
whether  asked  or  not.  .  .  .”  The  Commissioners  reveal  a  deplor-  t 

able  ignorance  of  our  constitutional  machinery.  The  expert 
advisers  of  this  country  never  have  shared  the  responsibility  which 
rightly  belongs  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  under  whom  thev 
serve.  Is  it  imagined  that  during  all  the  years  of  neglect  of  the 
Fleet — from  1815  down  to  1889 — the  Sea  Lords  were  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  the  Governments  of  the  day?  Do  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  think  that  our  leading  soldiers  accepted  any  responsibility 
for  the  condition  of  muddle  to  which  the  Army  had  been  reduced 
at  the  time  that  Lord  Haldane  went  to  the  War  Office  to 
reorganise  it?  Any  such  opinion  may  be  corrected  by  reading  ! 
the  memoranda  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  when  he  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  during  periods  of  war  as  of  peace, 
by  studying  the  autobiographies  of  distinguished  officers  who 
served  at  the  Admiralty,  and  by  glancing  through  the  reports  of  ' 

the  Eoyal  Commissions  which  inquired  into  the  Crimean  and  ; 

South  African  Wars. 

Mr.  Andrew  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  ^Mackenzie  both  dissent 
from  the  view  that  experts  in  council  with  Ministers  should  insist 
on  being  heard.  The  latter  declares  that  if  the  Departmental 
Adviser  of  a  Minister  states  his  opinion  to  his  Minister,  he  has 
discharged  what  may  be  reasonably  considered  to  be  his  official 
duty.  It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  times  that  we  should  have  to 
go  to  the  Dominions  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  a  doctrine  which 
is  beyond  question,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Hartington  Com¬ 
mission  and  other  inquiries  attest. 

***** 

At  the  end  of  1914  it  w’as  realised  that  the  war  had  reached  a 
])osition  which  called  for  careful  examination.  On  December 
28th  a  memorandum  was  circulated  to  the  members  of  the  War 
Council  by  Sir  IMaurice  Hankey.  This  memorandum,  according 
to  Mr.  Eoch,  called  attention  to  the  “remarkable  deadlock” 
which  had  occurred  in  the  Western  theatre  of  war.  It  invited 
consideration  of  the  jxissibility  of  seeking  some  other  outlet  for 
the  elective  employment  of  the  new'  armies.  It  further  sug¬ 
gested  that  Germany'  could  perhaps  “be  struck  most  effectively, 
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and  with  the  most  lasting  results  on  the  peace  of  the  world, 
tbrou"h  her  allies,  and  particularly  Turkey,”  and  asked  the 
question  whether  it  was  not  possible  ‘‘now  to  weave  a  web  around 
Turkey  which  will  end  her  career  as  a  European  Power.”  This 
was  followed  on  January  1st  by  a  memorandum  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  also  imnting  to  the  East  as  the  true  objective  and  out¬ 
lining  a  far-reaching  policy  directed  against  Austria  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Greeks,  Roumanians,  and  Serbians,  and  also 
against  Turkey. 

The  further  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  were 
under  discussion  when  a  telegram  was  received  from  Petrograd, 
on  January  'ind,  representing  ‘‘that  the  Pussians  were  being 
somewhat  hardly  pressed  in  the  Caucasus,”  and  expressing  a  hope 
on  behalf  of  the  Pussian  Government  that  ‘‘in  order  to  relieve 
tbe  pressure,  a  demonstration  against  the  Turks  would  be  made  in 
some  other  quarter.”  To  this  telegram  Lord  Kitchener,  ‘‘on  his 
own  initiative”  (Poch),  replied  through  the  Foreign  Office  on  the 
following  day,  January  3rd,  promising  a  demonstration.  On 
January  2nd  Lord  Kitchener  and  Mr.  Churchill  had  had  a 
conversation,  of  which  the  telegram  was  the  outcome. 
“This  .  .  .  was  the  first  phase  in  the  whole  transaction.  By 
January  3rd  his  Majesty’s  Government  was  pledged  to  make 
a  demonstration  against  the  Turks  ”  (Peport).  The  fulfilment  of 
that  pledge  became  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  Pussians  and  the  general  situation  in  the  Balkans, 
.ill  the  professional  advisers  of  the  Government,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  would  have  preferred  a  joint  naval  and  military  operation 
against  the  Dardanelles,  while  Lord  Fisher  had  other  schemes 
in  view.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  declared  that  a 
joint  naval  and  military  attack  was  out  of  the  question  because 
sufficient  troops  were  not  available.^  Who  would  have  dared,  at 
tbat  inoinent,  to  question  the  word  of  Lord  Kitchener,  vested 
by  [wpular  opinion  with  the  supreme  direction  of  the  military 
operations?  Should  the  ix)liticians  have  told  him  that  he  did 
not  know’  his  business?  The  idea  has  only  to  be  suggested  to 
be  condemned  as  ‘‘wisdom  after  the  event.”  Ko  choice  was  in 
those  circumstances  oi>en  :  it  w’as  naval  action,  with  only  such 
inconsiderable  military  force  as  could  be  obtained,  or  nothing. 

Witli  great  promptitude  the  Admiralty  took  preliminary  action. 

(1)  “The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  declared  that  there  were  no  troops 
immediately  available  for  operations  in  the  East.  This  statement  was  accepted 
by  the  W’ar  Council,  who  took  no  steps  to  satisfy  themselves  by  reports  or 
estimates  as  to  whal  troops  were  available  then  or  in  the  near  future.  Had 
this  been  done  we  think  that  it  would  have  been  ascertained  that  sufficient 
troops  would  have  been  available  for  a  joint  naval  and  military  operation  at 
an  earlier  date  than  was  supposed.”  (Report.) 
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During  the  next  few  days  the  following  telegrams  were  exchanged  ' 
between  Mr.  Churchill  and  Admiral  Carden,  who  was  then  in 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  :  — 

(1)  January  3rd  :  From  Mr.  Churchill  to  Admiral  Carden  : — 

“Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  practicable  to  force  the  Dardanelles  by 
the  use  of  ships  alone?  It  is  assumed  that  older  battleships  would  be 
employed,  that  they  would  be  furnished  with  mine  sw'eepors,  and  that  they 
would  be  preceded  by  colliers  or  other  merchant  vessels  as  sweepers,  and 
the  importance  of  the  results  would  justify  severe  losses.  Let  me  know 
what  your  views  are.” 

(2)  January  5th  :  From  Admiral  Carden  to  Mr.  Chm-chill ; — 

“  I  do  not  think  that  the  Dardanelles  can  be  rushed,  but  they  might  be 
forced  by  extended  operations  with  a  large  number  of  ships." 

(3)  January  6th  :  From  Mr.  Churchill  to  Admiral  Carden  : — 

“High  authorities ‘  here  concur  in  your  opinion.  Forward  detailed 

particulars  showing  what  force  would  be  required  for  extended  operations. 
How  do  you  think  it  should  be  employed,  and  what  results  can  be  gained?  ” 

After  the  despatch  of  this  telegram.  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Jackson 
submitted  a  memorandum  on  the  project,  which  he  had  been 
asked  to  prepare  on  January  3rd.  This  memorandum,-  Mr.  Eoch 
states,  was  in  the  main  directed  to  the  possibility  of  rushing  the 
Dardanelles,  and  entered  into  minute  details  of  the  force  required 
and  the  losses  which  w^ould  be  involved  in  “reaching  the  Straits." 
It  contained  also  the  following  observations  under  the  heading  of 
“General  Remarks  — 

“  Assuming  the  enemy  squadron  destroyed  and  the  batteries  rushed,  they 
— the  attacking  ships — would  be  open  to  the  fire  of  field  artillery  and  infantry, 
and  to  torpe<lo  attack  at  night,  with  no  store  ships  with  ammunition,  and  no 
retreat  without  re-engaging  the  shore  batteries,  unless  those  had  been 
destroyed  when  forcing  the  passage. 

“  Though  they  might  dominate  the  city  and  inflict  enormous  damage, 
their  position  would  not  be  an  enviable  one  unless  there  was  a  large 
military  force  to  occupy  the  town. 

“  Strategically  such  a  diversion  w'ould  only  be  carried  out  when  the  object 
to  be  gained  was  commensurate  with  the  loss  the  fleet  would  sustain  in 
forcing  the  passage. 

“The  actual  capture  of  Constantinople  would  be  worth  a  considerable 
loss,  but  the  bombardment  alone  would  not  greatly  affect  the  distant  military 
operations,  and  even  if  it  surrendered,  it  could  not  be  occupied  and  held 
without  troops,  *and  would  probably  result  in  indiscriminate  massacres.” 

On  January  11th  Admiral  Carden  telegraphed  that  he  estimated 
that  it  would  take  a  month  to  get  through  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
specifying  the  exact  process  to  be  adopted.  Sir  Henry  Jackson 
concurred  “generally  in  his  plans.”  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 

(1)  Mr.  Churchill  in  his  evidence  admitted  that  he  did  not  “think  it  would 
have  been  fair  to  include  Lord  Fisher  then”  amongst  the  “high  authorities.” 
He  had  in  view  the  opinions  of  Admirals  Jackson  and.  Oliver. 

(2)  This  memorandum,  though  it  was  read  by  Mr.  Churchill  at  the  War 
Council,  was  not  circulated  to  the  members.  (Roch.) 
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sioners,  “The  concurrence  expressed  by  Sir  Henry  Jackson  in  his 
memorandum  of  January  15th  icith  the  whole  of  Vice-Admiral 
Carden’s  plans  is  unqualified  save  by  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
that  only  the  first  item  of  the  programme,  viz.,  that  which 
involved  the  destruction  of  the  outer  forts,  should  be  approved  at 
once,  with  a  view  to  gaining  experience.”  None  of  the  experts  at 
the  Admiralty  who  were  consulted  “dissented  from  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  outer  forts,”  though  “their  concurrence  w^as  not  very 
cordial.” 

Two  days  before  tbe  writing  of  Sir  Henry  Jackson’s  memo¬ 
randum  the  War  Council  met — on  January  13th — and  documen¬ 
tary  evidence  shows  that  Ministers  were  captivated  by  the  scheme, 
supix)rted  as  it  was  by  naval  opinion,  including  the  Admiral  on 
the  spot,  and  by  Lord  Kitchener,  who  realised  the  urgency  of 
doing  something  to  assist  Russia.  In  view'  of  all  the  evidence,  the 
War  Council  decided  that  “the  Admiralty  should  prepare  for  a 
naval  expedition  in  February  to  bombard  and  take  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula,  wuth  Constantinople  as  its  objective.”  What  that 
decision  really  involved — whether  it  was  final  or  not — is  a  matter 
of  small  importance,  for  at  the  Council  meeting  on  January  28th 
“the  detailed  plans,”  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  prepared 
by  the  Admiralty  War  Staff,  were  approved. 

Two  points  are  to  be  noted.  In  their  report  the  Commissioners 
refer  to  a  “purely  naval  attack”  having  been  decided  upon, 
and  it  is  not  until  some  pages  later  that  they  reveal,  quite  inci¬ 
dentally,  that  simultaneously  a  body  of  troops  w'as  despatched, 
while  only  Mr.  Eoch  has  thought  it  w'orth  while  to  record  that 
the  Naval  Division,  of  11,000  men,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Admiral  and  other  forces  held  in  readiness  for  employment. 
Another  discrepancy,  far  more  serious,  is  revealed  by  a  comparison 
between  the  main  report  and  Mr.  Eoch’s  minute.  According  to 
Mr.  Churchill,  “during  the  weeks  that  followed  (the  meeting  of 
January  13th)  I  could  see  that  Lord  Fisher  was  increasingly 
worried  about  the  Dardanelles  situation.  Although  we  agreed 
on  every  definite  step  that  had  to  be  taken,  there  w'as  a  deep 
difference  in  our  underlying  view'.  He  knew  that  I  wanted  the 
Fleet  to  carry  out  its  plan  in  its  integrity.  I  knew  that  he  w'anted 
to  break  off  the  whole  operation  and  come  away.”  According  to 
the  Commissioners, 

“  These  differences  eventually  culminated  in  the  submission  by  Lord 
Fisher  direct  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  January  25th  of  a  Memorandum 
setting  forth  his  views.  It  is  an  interesting  and,  in  many  respects,  im- 
portant  paper.  But  it  has  no  very  direct  bearing  on  the  immediate  subject 
of  OUT  inquiry.  .  .  .  His  Memorandum  was  immediately  answered  by 
another  prepared  by  Mr.  Churchill  on  January  27th,  in  which,  whilst 
expressing  full  concurrence  in  the  general  principles  of  naval  policy  advo- 
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catod  b\-  Lord  Fisher,  lie  contended  that  the  proposal  to  bombard  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula  did  not  conflict  vith  those  principles.” 

It  must  occur  to  anyone  reading  this  statement  that  it  was 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  Mr.  Churchill  should  have  replied 
to  criticisms  on  the  Gallipoli  project,  which,  according  to  the 
Commissioners,  Lord  Fisher  never  made.  The  explanation  is  to 
1)0  found  in  Mr.  Loch’s  minute,  in  which  it  is  stated  :  — 

“  Lord  Fisher’s  memorandum  was  in  two  parts.  The  second  part  con¬ 
tained  the  outline  of  a  large  naval  scheme  which  was  directed  to  uli^j, 
seemed  to  Lord  Fisher  a  more  decisive  theatre  of  the  war,  and  which  had 
been  his  main  pre-occupation.  The  first  part  set  forth  Ijord  Fisher’s  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  proposed  operations  in  the  Dardanelles  ns  being  opposed  to  what 
he  conceivcMi  to  be  the  British  naval  policy.”! 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Mr,  Koch’s  statement  with  tlie 
declaration  in  the  main  report,  which  is  transparently  untrue. 
Following  upon  this  memorandum,  “Lord  Fisher  intimated  that 
he  did  not  want  to  attend  any  more  meetings  of  the  War 
Council.”  The  Prime  Minister  was  insistent,  and  arranged  that 
the  First  Lord  and  the  First  Sea  Lord  should  meet  him  on  the 
eve  of  the  Council  meeting  called  for  January  28th.  What 
happened  on  that  occasion?  The  arguments  of  the  First  Lord  and 
the  First  Sea  Lord  w^ere  considered  by  the  Prime  iNIinister,  and 
discussed.  “The  Prime  Minister,  after  hearing  both  sides, 
expressed  his  concurrence  with  Mr.  Churchill’s  views  ”  (Keport). 
Subsequently  the  meeting  of  the  War  Council  was  held.  In 
view  of  all  that  the  report  and  Mr,  Koch’s  minute  reveal  as  to 
Lord  Fisher’s  opinions,  is  it  conceivable  that  none  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters  were  aware  of  his  attitude  tow^ards  the  scheme?  If  that 
were  so,  then  Lord  Fisher,  in  private  conversations  with  ^linis- 
ters,  must  have  maintained  a  magnificent  silence.  In  the  report 
it  is  assumed  that  the  Ministers  were  unaw^are  of  what  had  been 
happening  at  the  Admiralty  and  of  the  meeting  between  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Churchill,  and  the  First  Sea  Lord.  Is  that 
believable?  Lord  Grey,  at  any  rate,  has  had  the  honesty  and 
candour  to  admit  that  he  “got  to  know'  that  Lord  Fisher  did  hold 
views  of  his  own,”  either  before  or  after  the  meeting  on  January 
13th.  If  Lord  Grey  knew,  must  w'e  conclude  fliat  Lord  Crewe, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  others  were  all  ignorant?  It  is  not  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  report  whether  all  the  Ministers  who  regularly 
attended  the  War  Council  were  present  at  this  meeting,  but  we 
know'  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  w'as  generally  in  favour  of  a  war 
diversion  in  the  East.  As  to  what  happened  at  the  meeting,  the 

(1)  Lord  Fisher  added  that  “even  the  older  ships  should  not  he  risked,  for 
they  cannot  be  lost  without  losing  men,  and  they  form  the  only  reserve  behind 
the  Grand  Fleet.’’ 
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report  supplies  the  minute  prepared  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  the 
Secretary.  The  Council  learnt  that  : — 

(a)  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  regarded  the  project  “with 
enthusiasm,  believing  that  it  might  assist  him.” 

(h)  The  French  Admiralty  had  sent  a  favourable  reply, 
promising  co-operation,  and  declaring  the  plan  to  be 
“prudent  et  prevoyant.” 

(c)  The  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean  had 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  task  could  be  done  in  about 
a  month. 

{(1)  The  necessary  ships  were  already  on  their  way  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Admiralty 
War  Staff. 

(c)  That  the  French  had  expressed  their  confidence  that  the 
Turks  had  no  submarines,  and  that  the  Austrian  sub¬ 
marines  would  not  get  as  far  as  the  Dardanelles. 

In  this  atmosphere  the  Council  considered  the  project.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Maurice  Hankey ’s  record,  attention  w^as  directed  to  the 
Dardanelles  scheme. 

“Lord  Fisher  said  that  he  had  understood  that  this  question  would  not 
be  raised  to-day.  The  Prime  Minister  was  well  aware  of  his  own  views  in 
regard  to  it. 

“The  Prime  Minister  said  that,  in  view  of  the  steps  wliicli  liad  already 
been  taken,  the  question  could  not  well  be  left  in  abeyance. 

“Lord  Kitchener  considered  the  naval  attack  to  be  vitally  important. 
If  successful,  its  effect  would  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  successful  campaign 
fought  with  the  new  armies.  One  merit  of  the  scheme  was  that,  if  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress  was  not  made,  the  attack  could  be  broken  off. 

‘Air.  Balfour  then  dwelt  on  the  advantages  wdiieh  would  accrue  from  a 
successful  attack  on  the  Dardanelles,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  ‘  it  w’as 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  helpful  operation.’ 

“Sir  Edward  Grej'  said  it  would  also  finally  settle  the  attitude  of 
Bulgaria  and  the  whole  of  the  Balkans.” 

Mr.  Cluirchill  fully  explained  the  plan  of  attack  on  a  map. 
“Tliereupon  ”  (to  quote  from  a  note  made  by  Lord  Fisher  at  the 
time,  and  given  by  Mr.  Roch)  “Ijord  Fisher  left  the  Council 
table,  followed  by  Lord  Kitchener,  who  asked  Lord  Fisher  what 
ho  intended  to  do.  Lord  Fisher  replied  to  Lord  Kitchener  that 
lie  would  not  return  to  the  Council  table  and  would  resign  his 
office  as  First  Sea  Lord.  Lord  Kitchener  then  urged  on  Lord 
Fisher  that  he  (Tjord  Fisher)  was  the  only  dissentient ,  that  the 
Dardanelles  operations  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  he  put  it  to  Lord  Fisher  that  his  duty  to  his 
country  was  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  First  Sea  Lord.  Tjord 
Fisher,  after  further  conversation,  reluctantly  gave  in  to  Lord 
Kitchener’s  entreaty  and  resumed  his  seat.” 
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According  to  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  report,  the  Ministers  present  were  not  only  unaware  of 
Lord  Fisher’s  views,  but  were  unimpressed  by  his  dramatic 
action ;  the  meeting  proceeded  without  any  effort  on  their  part 
to  ascertain  why  he  got  up  from  his  seat  and  left  the  room.  Mr. 
Churchill,  however,  had  noticed  the  occurrence — too  marked, 
surely,  to  pass  the  notice  of  anyone  present — and  drew  his  own 
conclusion.  The  result  was  that  he  had  a  conference  at  the 
Admiralty  with  Lord  Fisher,  and  urged  the  First  Sea  Lord  to 
undertake  the  operation.  Lord  Fisher  must  have  realised  that 
he  was  one  man  against  many.  He  gave  way;  and,  in  spite  of 
his  views,  agreed  that,  as  he  was  the  servant  of  the  State,  it  was 
his  duty  to  carry  out  the  task  which  the  War  Council  had  deter¬ 
mined  upon.  In  the  afternoon  another  meeting  of  the  War 
Council  was  held  and  the  scheme  was  approved. 

In  these  circumstances  the  naval  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  was 
formally  determined  upon,  provision  having  been  made— and  the 
point  is  of  some  importance — for  the  co-operation  of  the  Naval 
Division.^  Lord  Kitchener,  we  are  told,  was  of  opinion  that 
directly  the  passage  had  been  forced  the  Gallipoli  garrison  would 
evacuate  the  Peninsula,  inasmuch  as  their  communications  with 
Constantinople  would  be  cut  off.  In  a  memorandum  dated 
March  23rd  he  wrote  :  “Once  the  ships  are  through,  the 
position  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  ceases  to  be  of  any 
military  importance,”  Moreover,  he  and  others,  including 
Lord  Grey,  confidently  looked  forward  to  a  revolution 
taking  place  in  Constantinople  if  once  the  British  Fleet  appeared 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  (Eeport).  It  should  be  added,  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  attitude  of  Ministers,  that  the  fall  of  the  Liege  and 
Namur  forts  had  led  to  the  belief  that  permanent  works  w'ere 
§asily  dealt  with  by  modern  long-range  artillery,  and  “this  was 
confirmed  by  the  fall  of  the  outer  forts  ”  (Eeport).  The  utilisation 
of  aircraft  suggested  the  hope  that,  in  a  comparatively  confined 
space  like  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  the  value  of  naval  bombard¬ 
ment,  particularly  by  indirect  laying,  wmuld  be  enormously 
increased.  “These  arguments  weighed  strongly  both  in  the 
minds  of  Ministers  and  experts”  (Eeport). 

The  first  bombardment  did  not  take  place  until  February  19th, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  War  Council  had  been  sitting,  and  Sir 
Henry  Jackson  had  written  a  long  memorandum  to  Admiral 
Carden  containing  “suggestions  to  be  adopted  by  him  or  not  at 

(1)  Mr.  Roch  reveals  that  on  March  10th  Lord  Kitchener  stated  that  the  Naval 
Division,  together  with  Australian,  New  Zealand,  French,  and  Russian  troops— 
118,700  men — together  with  the  XXIXth  Division,  were  “available  against  Con¬ 
stantinople.” 
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his  discretion.”  On  February  16th,  three  days  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  naval  attack,  which  was  expected  to  last  the  best  part 
of  a  month,  the  War  Council  again  met.  On  the  advice  of  Lord 
Kitchener  the  following  decisions  were  reached,  raising  the  aggre¬ 
gate  military  force,  wdth  French  and  Russian  troops,  to  128,700 
men,  with  298  guns  and  35,786  horses  (Roch)  :  — 

“1.  The  XXIXth  Division,  hitherto  intended  to  form  part  of  Sir  John 
French’s  army,  to  be  dispatched  to  Lemnos  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  able  to  sail  within  nine  or  ten  days. 

“2.  Arrangements  to  be  made  for  a  force  to  be  dispatched  from  Egypt, 
if  required. 

“3.  The  whole  of  the  above  forces,  in  conjunction  with  the  battalions 
of  Royal  Marines  already  dispatched,  to  be  available  in  case  of  necessity  to 
support  the  naval  attack  on  the  Dardanelles. 

“4.  Horse-boats  to  be  taken  out  with  the  XXIXth  Division,  and  the 
Admiralty  to  make  arrangements  to  collect  small  craft,  tugs,  and  lighters 
in  the  Levant. 

“  5.  The  Admiralty  to  build  special  transports  and  lighters  suitable  for  the 
conveyance  and  landing  of  a  force  of  50,000  men  at  any  point  where  they 
may  be  required.” 

Three  days  later  Lord  Kitchener,  without  reference  to  the  First 
Lord,  sent  to  the  Admiralty  countermanding  the  order  for  the 
transports.  At  two  successive  meetings  the  First  Lord  protested 
against  this  decision,  disclaiming  “all  responsibility  if  disaster 
occurred  in  Turkey  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  troops.”  Lord 
Kitchener,  on  the  other  band,  “held  that  the  Naval  Division  and 
Marines,  together  with  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders, 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  bring  from  Egypt, ^  constituted  an  ade¬ 
quate  force,  and  that  the  33,000  men  available  from  the  XXIXth 
Division  and  a  Territorial  Division  which  it  was  proposed  to  send 
from  home  would  not  be  likely  to  make  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure”  (Report).  He  was  also  uneasy  as  to  the 
position  both  in  the  Western  and  Russian  theatres  of  war. 

On  this  aspect  of  the  preparations  the  Commissioners  express 
a  decided  opinion.  “The  delay,”  they  declare,  “gravely  com¬ 
promised  the  probability  of  success  of  the  original  attack  and 
materially  increased  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  final 
attack  some  months  later.  .  .  .  Time  was  given  to  the  Turks,  with 
the  help  of  German  officers,  to  strengthen  their  position,  so  that 
eventually  the  opposition  to  be  encountered  became  of  a  far  more 
formidable  character  than  was  originally  to  have  been  anticipated.” 
But  for  Lord  Kitcheners  action,  the  transports  with  the  XXIXth 
Division  would  have  left  on  February  22nd ;  it  was  not  until 

(1)  Tuis  is  the  first  mention  in  the  Report — with  reference  to  a  meeting  on 
February  16th — of  military  arrangements  apparently  a  part  of  the  original 
scheme. 
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nearly  a  month  later  that  the  Fleet  undertook  the  bombardment 
of  the  Narrows,  the  outer  forts  having  already  been  rendered 
ineffective.  Even  with  the  military  force  which  was  on  the  spot 
Oeneral  Birdwood,  with  a  more  complete  knowledge  than  was 
ix)ssessed  by  any  other  military  officer,  was  in  favour  of  landin'' 
“at  once.”  Admiral  do  Eobeck  was  prepared  to  continue  the  naval 
attack.  What  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  conference 
between  these  two  ofticers  and  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  if  the  XXlXtli 
Division  had  been  at  their  disposal,  as  was  originally  intended 
by  the  War  Council?  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  operation 
would  have  been  continued,  and,  unless  all  the  available  evidence 
is  misleading,  the  Turkish  resistance  would  have  broken  down, 
and  we  should  have  achieved  a  triumph  which  would  have 
completely  changed  the  history  of  the  succeeding  months. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners,  when  examined  with  care, 
is  revealed  as  a  document  of  a  most  misleading  character.  In 
one  place,  they  decry  “the  wisdom  which  is  the  product  of  after¬ 
knowledge  ” ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  mix  up  documentary 
evidence  of  undoubted  authority  with  a  mass  of  testimony  given 
by  witnesses  after  the  failure  and  the  heavy  loss  of  life  which 
occurred  in  subsequent  months.  Excuses  rise  readily  to  the  lips  in 
face  of  failure.  Their  report  professes  to  deal  “exclusively  with 
the  origin  and  inception  of  the  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  ”  ;  yet  in 
recording  their  findings  they  cast  their  minds  forward  and  refer  to 
events  which  happened  when  the  whole  character  of  the  operation 
had  changed  and  it  became  mainly  military  instead  of  mainly 
naval.  Mr.  Eoch  alone  appears  to  have  maintained  a  clear  percep¬ 
tion  that  the  Commissioners  were  dealing  with  two  separate  and 
distinct  plans.  The  first  involved  the  use  of  ships,  with  limited 
land  forces,  which  were  provided  by  the  War  Council  in  good 
time.  The  second  phase — the  later  joint  operation — was  tlie 
inevitable  consequence  of  two  earlier  decisions.  In  the  first  place. 
Admiral  de  Eobeck  and  General  Birdwood  are  shown  to  have  been 
converted  by  Sir  Ian  Hamilton ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
transports  with  the  XXIXth  Division  which  should  have  sailed  on 
February  22nd,  did  not  leave  owing  to  Lord  Kitchener’s  action 
until  over  three  weeks  later. 

The  confused  narrative  of  the  Commissioners  leads  the  reader 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  machinery  of  war  broke  down.  A 
careful  analysis  of  such  evidence  as  is  provided  shows  that  the 
naval  operations,  far  from  being  casual  and  haphazard,  were 
based  upon  the  most  careful  consideration  by  the  War  Staff  Group 
at  the  Admiralty,  that  detailed  plans  were  prepared  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  admiral  on  the  spot,  and  that  those  plans  were 
approved  by  the  War  Council,  which  provided  a  considerable 
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body  of  troops.  That  is  a  very  different  picture  from  the  one  that 
the  Commissioners  in  the  joint  report  present.  An  examination 
of  the  jumbled  narrative  suggests,  so  far  as  the  naval  attack  was 
concerned,  not  incompetence  and  confusion,  but  competence  and 
order,  subject  to  three  reservations  : — 

(1)  The  failure  of  the  Prime  jSIinister,  or  Mr.  Churchill  in 
Mr.  Asquith’s  default,  to  produce  Lord  Fisher’s  memorandum  or 
indicate  the  attitude  that  officer  had  assumed.  Whether  that 
action  would  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme,  in  view 
of  the  opinions  of  Lord  Kitchener  and  other  Ministers,  is  open 
to  doubt. 

(2)  The  extraordinary  action  of  the  other  members  of  the  War 
Council  in  not  endeavouring  to  elicit  Lord  Fisher’s  opinions, 
although  they  must  have  known — as  Lord  Grey  admits  that  he 
did  know— that  he  did  not  favour  the  scheme. 

(3)  The  casual  reference  made  in  the  report  to  the  conference 
of  the  admiral  and  the  two  generals  on  the  sjwt  after  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  March  18th,  which  W’as  the  decisive  influence  in  the 
arrest  of  the  naval  operations. 

If  the  bad  example  set  by  the  Commissioners  be  followed,  and 
a  glance  forward  be  taken  over  the  later  costly  military  operations, 
after  the  decision  to  abandon  what  they  describe  as  “the 
purely  naval  attack,”  what  is  revealed?  Was  the  subsequent 
joint  expedition  a  disaster?  The  report  declares  that  “it  would 
be  an  exaggeration  to  regard  the  expedition,  considered  as  a 
whole,”  as  “a  complete  failure.”  They  add  that  “such  was  by 
no  means  the  case.”  As  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Eussia  it  was 
"fairly  successful”;  it  delayed  Bulgaria’s  intervention;  “a  large 
force  of  Turks  which  might  have  been  employed  in  other  theatres 
of  war  was  for  a  long  while  immobilised.”  In  other  words,  it 
proved  a  grave  embarrassment  to  the  Allies’  enemies,  and  it  may 
have  saved  the  Allies  from  serious  consequences  at  a  moment 
when  they  were  not  fully  prepared.  What,  for  instance,  would 
I  have  happened  in  Egypt  had  there  been  no  Dardanelles  Expedi 
tion?  But  these  are  considerations  which  do  not  arise  legiti¬ 
mately  in  the  Commissioners’  report,  which  they  profess  deals 
“exclusively  with  the  origin  and  inception  of  the  attack  on  the 
Dardanelles”;  that  attack,  as  the  evidence  shows,  narrowly 
escaped  achieving  an  overwhelming  success. 

What  wall  be  the  verdict  of  history  on  the  Dardanelles  Com¬ 
mission?  It  w'ill  be  urged  that  the  inquiry  should  never  have 
been  held  while  the  greatest  war  in  human  annals  was  still  claim¬ 
ing  the  best  thought,  energy,  and  organising  capacity  of  the 
nation  and  its  leaders.  The  large  number  of  expert  witnesses 
who  were  called  would  have  been  better  employed  in  dealing  with 
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the  problems  of  the  present  and  the  future  rather  than  in  ■ 
explaining,  justifying,  excusing,  or  condemning  acts  beyond 
recall.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  nothing  fails  like 
failure,  and  therefore  all  but  documentary  evidence  should  have 
been  regarded  by  the  Commission  with  extreme  caution.^  The 
report,  even  after  it  had  been  censored,  should  not  have  been 
published,  since  it  is  not  a  fair  reflection  of  what  happened,  and  is 
calculated  to  injure  the  prestige  of  this  country  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and,  in  particular,  to  undermine  neutral  opinion  of 
our  skill  and  capacity  in  warfare.  It  will  be  declared,  further¬ 
more,  that  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  report  were  not  fullv 
sustained  by  the  summarised  evidence  presented  in  unconvincing 
disorder.  That  will  be  the  verdict  of  students  of  war  in  years 
to  come  when  the  full  records  are  available  of  this  inquiry  into  an 
episode  which  at  once  darkens  and  illumines  the  history  of  our 
time.  It  was  a  hazard  of  war  involving  small  loss  of  life,  which 
failed,  probably  more  owing  to  the  conference  with  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  than  to  anything  else.  That  failure  led  to  a  great 
military  effort  with  casualties  on  a  heartrending  scale.  At 
present  we  see  things  darkly,  glancing  furtively  through  the 
spectacles  of  others,  but  in  time,  and  that  not  a  far  distant  time, 
everything  will  be  revealed.  Then  both  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission  and  the  judgment  of  the  nation,  taking  its  view  from 
the  Commission’s  report,  will  have  to  be  revised.  History  will 
pay  its  high  tribute  to  Lord  Kitchener’s  services  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  in  raising,  training,  and  equipping  the  new  Armies, 
and  it  will  also  record  the  debt  due  from  the  nation  to  the  late 
Prime  Minister,  who  guided  its  fortunes  during  the  first  two 
years  and  more  of  war  when  British  arms  saved  the  Allied  cause 
from  defeat. 

Archibald  Hurd. 

(1)  “Without  casting  any  sort  of  imputation  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
witnesses  themselves,  it  is  conceivable  that,  in  giving  to  the  Commission  ar 
account  of  the  past  they  may  have  been  to  some  extent  unconsciously  influenced 
by  their  knowledge  of  subsequent  events.”  (Report.) 
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After  a  lapse  of  more  than  seventy  years,  one  of  Disraeli’s  most 
famous  and  most  rhetorical  prophecies  has  at  length  been  ful¬ 
filled.  It  is  that  which  he  uttered  in  the  peroration  of  his  fierce 
philippic  against  Sir  Eobert  Peel  on  the  occasion  of  the  third 
reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  in  1846,  when  he  knew  that  the  cause  of 
the  country  party  was  lost.  “I  have  faith,”  he  said,  “in  the 
primitive  and  enduring  elements  of  the  English  character.  It 
may  be  vain  now,  in  the  midnight  of  their  intoxication,  to  tell 
them  that  there  will  be  an  awakening  of  bitterness ;  it  may  be 
idle  now,  in  the  springtide  of  their  economic  frenzy,  to  warn 
them  that  there  may  be  an  ebb  of  trouble.  But  the  dark  and 
inevitable  hour  will  arrive.  Then,  when  their  spirits  are  softened 
by  misfortune,  they  will  recur  to  those  principles  that  made 
England  great  and  which,  in  our  belief,  will  alone  keep  England 
great.”  That  dark  hour  has  come,  after  a  sequence  of  events 
which  would  have  seemed  fantastically  impossible  even  to  the 
daring  imagination  of  Disraeli.  The  German  submarine  menace 
has  achieved  with  amazing  quickness  what  neither  argument,  nor 
entreaty,  nor  the  plain  warnings  of  history  seemed  to  have  the 
slightest  power  to  effect—^the  conversion  of  the  British  people  to 
the  old  truth  that  a  nation  which  wilfully  neglects  the  plough 
does  so  at  the  peril  of  its  very  existence. 

Tow^ards  the  end  of  February,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  the  gravest  speeches  ever  heard  within  the  House  of 
Commons,  coined  the  simple  but  telling  phrase,  “The  plough  is 
our  hope.”  It  came  as  a  revelation  to  an  assembly  which  for 
some  decades  has  treated  the  woes  of  agriculturists  as  a  trouble¬ 
some  bore.  Nullus  iionos  aratro.  The  plough  has  been  sadly 
and  shamefully  neglected.  Until  about  1910,  when  it  was  evident 
that  a  gradual  but  decided  improvement  had  set  in,  the  friends 
of  British  agriculture  were  almost  tempted  to  give  up  in  despair. 
Governments  have  resorted  to  all  manner  of  devices  for  finding 
escape  from  action.  Commission  after  Commission  has  re¬ 
ported,  but  their  recommendations  have  been  studiously  ignored. 
Party  leaders  have  framed  so-called  agricultural  policies  from 
time  to  time,  but  always  with  the  primary  object  of  winning  the 
agricultural  vote — whether  of  farmer  or  of  labourer — and  never 
with  the  sole  idea  of  framing  a  sound,  national,  agricultural  policy, 
which  should  be  fair  to  all  classes  engaged  in  the  industry.  The 
story  of  the  attitude  of  British  political  parties  to  agriculture  since 
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the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  but  especially  since  1871,  when  the 
great  depression  began,  is  discreditable  from  beginning  to  end- 
alike  to  the  patriotism  of  onr  statesmen  and  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  electorate.  We  have  to  thank  the  directors  of  the  German 
policy  of  ruthless  submarine  warfare  for  recalling  our  public  men 
to  sanity  and  compelling  them  to  approach  the  solution  of  this 
problem  not  by  the  envenomed  methods  of  those  who  launched 
the  Land  Agitation  before  the  war,  and  not  by  the  class  selfish¬ 
ness  which  has  alwmys  tainted  the  proposals  of  the  out  and  out 
Protectionists,  but  by  an  all-round  policy  which  will  restore  to 
British  agriculture  the  confidence  without  w'hich  its  permanent 
recovery  cannot  be  expected.  “The  farmers,”  the  Prime  Minister 
has  said,  “need  not  apprehend  that  in  the  future  the  country  will 
be  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  the  agricultural  interest  to  the 
State.  The  country  is  alive  now,  as  it  never  has  been  before,  to 
the  essential  value  of  agriculture  to  the  community,  and,  what¬ 
ever  befalls,  it  will  never  again  be  neglected  by  any  Government. 
The  war,  at  any  rate,  has  taught  us  one  lesson,  that  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  essential  industries  is  as  important  a  part  of  our  national 
security  as  the  maintenance  of  our  Army  or  our  Navy.”  Those 
are  confident  words.  We  hope  they  are  not  too  confident,  for  the 
recklessness  of  politicians,  when  national  interests  clash  with  those 
of  party,  is  great.  But  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  the  country 
has  had  a  very  serious  fright  as  to  its  food  supply,  and  before  the 
jreril  is  finally  overcome  we  may  perhaps  be  brought  to  real 
privation.  And  but  for  the  hardships  which  such  privation  wmuld 
inevitably  inflict  upon  millions  of  those  least  able  to  stand  the 
strain,  a  month  of  acute  shortage  would  probably  be  the  best  way 
of  convincing  the  British  Democracy  of  the  madness  of  relying 
on  sea-borne  supplies  for  such  an  enormous  percentage  of  the 
essential  food  of  the  people. 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  when  it  was  said  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  would  render  England  dependent  ujwn  foreigners 
for  her  food,  Cobden  scornfully  replied,  “Depend  on  foreigners! 
Who  w’ould  have  supposed  that  that  long  bur^  ghost  would  come 
again  to  light?”  Some  ghosts,  however,  resolutely  refuse  to  be 
laid  by  even  the  most  highly  skilled  exorcists.  This  is  one  of 
them.  It  is  the  same  ghost  wdiich  walked  in  Athens,  when  the 
corn  galleys  from  the  Euxine  ports  or  from  Sicily  failed,  for  what¬ 
ever  reason,  to  arrive.  And  it  walked  again  in  Rome,  when  the 
com  ships  from  Egypt  were  intercepted  by  Sicilian  pirates,  or, 
at  a  later  day,  when  the  African  ports  were  closed  and  the  ships 
forbidden  to  sail.  These  powers  of  the  ancient  world  depended 
to  a  dangerous  degree  for  their  food  upon  sea-borne  supplies,  and 
wdien  they  temporarily  lost  the  command  of  the  sea,  they  inevit- 
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ably  suffered  privation  and  starvation.  For  many  years  past 
warning  voices  have  been  raised  of  the  danger  to  Great  Britain’s 
food  supplies  in  case  of  war.  But  nothing  was  done  to  create  a 
reserve  of  grain,  and  our  sole  trust  was  placed  in  the  strength  of 
the  Fleet.  It  may  be  said  that  but  for  the  recent  development 
of  the  submarine  the  British  Navy  would  have  been  quite  capable 
of  keeping  the  sea  routes  open.  But  no  one  knew  when  the  war 
was  coming,  or  what  Powers  would  take  part  therein,  and  with 
the  submarine  already  in  existence  it  w^as,  as  the  event  has  proved, 

■A  signal  failure  of  prevision  not  to  observe  therein  a  desperate 
menace  to  the  foreign  wheat  supplies  on  which  we  have  been 
taught  and  encouraged  to  depend.  Richard  Cobden  would  be  in 
haste  to  withdraw  some  of  his  most  confident  predictions  if  he 
could  but  see  how  lamentably  they  have  been  falsified  by  events. 
When  he  ridiculed  those  who  said  that  England  would  be  depen¬ 
dent  on  foreign  wheat,  he  little  foresaw  the  opening  up  of  the 
prairie  provinces  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  the  cheap 
Atlantic  freights  and  quick  sea  passages,  thanks  to  which  four  out 
of  every  five  loaves  consumed  in  this  country  before  the  war 
were  made  of  sea-borne  wheat.  He  described  as  “selfish,  ignorant 
beings”  those  who  said  that  British  agriculture  would  suffer  re¬ 
striction.  Yet  we  know  that  from  1871  to  1905  four  million  acres 
passed  from  the  plough  and  w'ere  laid  down  to  grass  or  suffered 
to  fall  out  of  proper  cultivation.  Cobden  was  the  apostle  of  cheap¬ 
ness,  but  even  he  would  have  been  staggered  had  it  been  revealed 
to  him  that  British-grown  wheat  would  change  hands  on  Lincoln 
market  one  day  in  1894  at  the  price  of  17s.  6d.  a  quarter.  It  is 
quite  tnie  that  for  well  knowm  and  well  understood  reasons  the 
great  depression  in  British  agriculture  did  not  come  till  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  but  that  only 
passes  on  the  burden  of  responsibility  from  Cobden’ s  shoulders  to 
those  who  subsequently  made  a  fetish  of  Free  Trade — the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  wmtched  the  steady  downfall  of  British  agriculture 
with  careless  eyes  so  long  as  the  industrial  population  of  the  towns 
enjoyed  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  bread.  The  British  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  was  deliberately  sacrificed,  and  nothing  in  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Victorian  era  is  more  inexcusable.  National 
dependence  upon  sea-borne  supplies  of  w’heat  steadily  increased. 
War  wms  declared  to  be  far  distant,  even  when  it  was  close  upon 
us.  Worst  of  all,  after  war  had  been  many  months  in  progress, 
when  Lord  Milner’s  Committee  reported  in  favour  of  guarantee¬ 
ing  minimum  prices  to  farmers  in  order  to  stimulate  home  pro¬ 
duction,  the  Government  of  the  day  eagerly  clutched  at  an  assur¬ 
ance  from  the  Admiralty  that  the  submarine  danger  was  well 
in  hand  as  an  excuse  for  not  offending  their  Cobdenite  friends.  It 
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was  not  blindness,  but  fear  of  foolish  clamour,  which  postponed  the 
first  serious  step  towards  the  restoration  of  British  agriculture 
until  the  acuteness  of  the  submarine  danger  rendered  further 
procrastination  impossible.  The  British  Democracy  has  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  cheapness  is  not  everything,  and  that 
it  may  be  far  too  dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  national  security. 

It  is  easy  to  divine  what  has  happened.  For  months  past  sue-  i 
cessive  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  realising  the  growing  danger  of  I 
the  situation,  have  been  exhorting  the  British  farmer  to  increase  [ 

his  home  production  to  the  utmost.  Simultaneously,  the  War  11 

Office  has  been  still  further  denuding  the  farms  of  skilled  labour,  i 
The  precise  number  of  agriculturists  who  have  been  taken  for  the 
Army  is  in  doubt.  Lord  Derby  the  other  day  put  the  number  at 
180,000,  but  whatever  the  precise  figure,  it  is  not  in  dispute  that 
there  exists  a  grave  deficiency  of  skilled  labour  on  the  farms,  and 
the  farmers,  faced  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  and  with  the 
hard  facts  of  the  depression  of  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  burnt  well 
into  their  memories,  have  held  back  and  pressed  for  guarantees. 
Who  can  blame  them?  As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  w'ell  said,  “There 
is  no  memory  so  tenacious  as  that  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  the 
furrows  are  still  in  the  agricultural  mind.”  Those  bad  years  gave  i 
the  British  farmer  “a  fright  of  the  plough,”  which  had  to  he 
removed  before  there  was  any  chance  of  getting  him  to  go 
between  the  shafts.  A  fright  of  the  plough  !  Such  is  the  outcome 
of  laissez  faire  and  unrestrained  industrialism  in  a  land  where 
once  the  plough  was  held  in  the  highest  honour,  and  “Speed  the 
Plow!”  w'as  a  universal  toast.  The  farmers,  however,  have 
gained  the  day,  and  now  that  minimum  prices  have  been  fixed  for 
wheat  and  oats  for  the  next  six  seasons,  the  British  farmer  knows 
w^hat  he  has  to  work  to  and  where  he  stands.  And  the  probabili¬ 
ties  are  that  these  minimum  prices  will  not  cost  the  State  a  single 
penny.  If  wheat  was  34s.  lid.  a  quarter  before  the  war,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  less  than  45s.  even  in  1922,  wdien  the  term  of 
the  guarantee  comes  to  an  end.  That,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was 
the  average  price  in  the  years  1881  and  1882,  just  before  the  great 
fall  began,  which  reached  its  lowest  point  in  1894  and  only  per¬ 
manently  recovered  to  the  30-shilling  mark  in  1907.  The  new 
guarantee  gives  the  farmer  the  security  to  which  for  more  than 
forty  years  he  has  been  a  stranger,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  all 
the  authorities  believe  that  the  whole  world  is  in  for  a  long  spell 
of  high  prices. 

This  State  guarantee  of  prices  is,  of  course,  only  one  side  of  the 
new  agricultural  policy.  The  able-bodied  agricultural  labourer  ia 
also  assured  a  minimum  wage  of  twenty-five  shillings  a  week 
during  the  years  that  the  farmers  are  guaranteed  their  prices. 
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That  means  an  agricultural  revolution  at  a  single  stroke,  and, 
apart  from  the  cruel  loss  of  life  and  limb,  it  transforms  the  war 
from  a  curse  to  a  blessing  throughout  the  cottages  of  rural 
England.  There  has  been  no  such  uplifting  since  the  Black  Death, 
by  more  than  decimating  the  population,  changed  the  face  of  the 
countryside.  Twenty-five  shillings  a  week  may  not  signify  much 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  where  the  agricultural  labourer  has 
for  many  years  past  received  that  wage,  partly  because  the  Low¬ 
land  farmers  understand  that  it  pays  to  give  good  wages  and  partly 
because,  if  they  did  not,  there  would  be  no  one  left  for  them  to 
hire.  That  is  also  true,  more  or  less,  of  Lancashire,  Durham,  and 
parts  of  Yorkshire  and  the  Midlands.  But  a  standard  rate  of 
twenty-five  shillings  a  week  will  seem  the  opening  of  a  new  era 
in  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Oxfordshire,  where  the  rates  have  always 
been  so  miserably  low  that  one  marvels  how  the  cottagers  and 
their  families  have  been  able  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  And 
it  really  is  a  new  era  that  is  opening.  The  men  who  come  back 
from  the  Great  War  to  their  native  fields  will  be  wonderfully 
changed  from  w'hat  they  were  when  they  joined  the  colours.  All 
over  England,  one  hears  the  same  thing  said  with  deep  conviction 
among  the  wage-earning  classes — that  men  will  no  longer  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  old  low  wages,  and  will  no  longer  be  humbly  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  good  will  of  the  farmers  for  their  livelihood  and 
their  homes.  Serfs  they  were  in  thousands  of  instances,  these 
landless  peasants,  no  longer  ascripti  glehce,  but  at  any  rate  tied  to 
their  cottages  and  bound  hand  and  foot  to  their  employment,  if 
only  because  of  the  difficulty  of  moving  and  finding  another  home. 
The  change  had  come  before  the  Prime  Minister  announced  it  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  known  and  recognised  even  in 
quarters  which  in  normal  times  would  have  delayed  recognition 
to  the  last  moment.  Lord  Lansdowne  let  fall  a  very  significant 
observation  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  day  or  two  before  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  speech,  when  he  said  :  “Just  as  we  have  been  during  the 
last  two  years  constantly  agreeing  to  emergency  legislation  which 
we  should  never  have  tolerated  in  time  of  peace,  so  I  think,  and 
for  similar  reasons,  we  shall  have  to  harden  our  hearts  and  make 
up  our  minds  that,  in  regard  to  agriculture  also,  we  will  accept 
proposals  which  at  other  times  many  of  us  would  probably  have 
regarded  as  wholly  inadmissible.”  If  Lord  Lansdowne  had  said 
“soften  our  hearts,”  instead  of  ‘‘harden  our  hearts,”  the  sentence 
would  probably  have  expressed  the  truth  even  more  accurately. 
Hodge  will  be  a  new  man  after  the  war,  and  the  most  patient,  the 
most  uncomplaining,  and  the  most  deeply  wronged  figure  in  the 
social  life  of  England  will  wake  to  a  new  and  broader  horizon. 

The  landlord’s  share  in  the  new  agricultural  policy  is,  apparently. 
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to  be  one  of  financial  sacrifice.  He  is  not  to  take  advantage 
of  the  State’s  guarantee  of  prices  to  the  farmer  to  raise  liis  rents 
Kents,  in  fact,  are  not  to  be  put  up  except  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  and  in  each  case  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
will  be  necessary.  Yet  it  is  estimated  that  land  is  only  earning  at 
this  moment  a  bare  2^  per  cent,  on  its  capital  value,  and  this 
restriction  will  be  hard  on  those  landlords  who  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  gradual  improvement  in  agricultural  conditions 
during  the  last  ten  years  to  raise  their  rents,  as  has  been  done  in 
many  cases  by  those  who  have  prided  themselves  on  running  their 
estates  on  strictly  business  lines.  The  latter  type  of  landlord  will 
be  more  common  in  the  future,  and  though  many  pleasant  features 
may  disappear  with  the  last  traces  of  the  vanishing  system,  the 
new  system  will  be  better  for  British  agriculture.  It  has  been  a 
decided  misfortune  for  this  country  that  the  great  landlords  have 
not  better  equipped  themselves  as  practical  leaders  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry,  but  have  been  content  with  the  role  of  rent 
receivers  and  have  confined  their  agricultural  enthusiasm  to  the 
raising  of  pedigree  stock.  There  are  not  many  modern  names  of 
English  landlords  to  put  beside  those  of  “  Turnip”  Townshend 
or  Coke  of  Norfolk  as  real  leaders  of  scientific  agriculture.  The 
Victorian  era  was  an  era  of  country  gentlemen,  and  whatever  their 
virtues  and  accomplishments  may  have  been,  that  of  the  scientific 
management  of  their  estates  w’as  not  conspicuous  among  them. 
The  golden  days  of  landlordism  in  this  country  are  gone.  They 
lasted  long,  but  when  the  landlord  party  was  highest  in  the  ascen¬ 
dant  the  lot  of  the  labourer  sunk  to  its  lowest  depths,  and  he  was 
stripped  by  the  Enclosure  Acts  of  his  last  few  remaining  rights  in 
his  native  soil  and  heath.  It  is  an  old  and  melancholy  story,  but 
it  is  not  forgotten,  and  if  a  new  country  party  arises,  wm  may  be 
sure  that  a  much  wdder  definition  will  be  given  to  the  old  phrase, 
“the  landed  interest.”  It  is  probably  true  that  good  land  is  as 
cheap  in  England  as  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  and  it  is  certainly 
true,  as  Bacon  said,  “  Where  men  of  great  wealth  do  stoop  to  hus¬ 
bandry,  it  raultiplieth  riches  exceedingly.”  With  a  settled 
national  agricultural  policy,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  great  estate, 
run  on  scientific  and  business  lines,  should  not  prove  extremely 
profitable  to  the  capitalist  owner,  and  even  if  this  proves  incom¬ 
patible  w'ith  semi-feudal  notions  attaching  to  the  ownership  of  land, 
it  wull  be  far  better  eventually  for  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  and  the 
labourer  that  strictly  business  considerations  should  be  paramount. 
There  is  room  enough  in  England  both  for  the  great  landlord  and 
the  small.  But  the  great  landlord  must  do  his  duty  by  his  estate 
in  other  ways  than  by  showing  good-natured  tolerance  to  in¬ 
different  tenants,  whose  misfortunes  are  often  attributable  to  their 
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own  defects  of  character,  training,  and  application.  Moreover,  it  is 
notorious  that  the  history  of  large  tracts  of  agricultural  England 
(luring  tlie  nineteenth  century  was  the  history  of  heavily  encum¬ 
bered  estates,  where  agricultural  depression  did  but  complete  the 
ruin  which  spendthrift  extravagance  had  begun.  No  sensible 
person  desires  to  see  the  disappearance  of  the  great  landlords,  for 
if  the  production  of  home-growm  wheat  is  to  be  increased,  it  is  on 
their  estates  and  on  the  big  farms  that  the  increase  must  chiefly 
take  place.  Wheat  growing  is  not,  as  a  rule,  for  the  small  holder 
or  the  small  farmer,  whose  numbers  it  is  also  most  desirable  to 
increase.  The  better  the  cultivation  of  the  big  estates,  the  more 
labour  will  be  required,  and  the  better  the  w^ages  that  can  be 
given  for  such  labour.  The  better  return  which  the  landlords  get 
from  their  property,  the  better  for  the  country,  provided  that  it 
conies  to  them  as  the  reward  of  skilful  management  and  not  as 
rent  receivers  who  have  merely  given  the  screw  another  upward 
twist. 

Nor  are  the  direct  interests  of  the  State  forgotten  under  the  new 
arrangement.  In  order  to  make  the  increase  in  home  production 
reasonably  sure,  powers  are  to  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  enforce  full  cultivation.  “It  is  obvious,”  said  the  Prime 
Minister,  “that  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  community  that  a  man 
should  sit  on  land  capable  of  producing  food,  when  either  selfishly 
or  indolently  he  refuses  to  do  anything.  The  Government  must 
have  the  right  through  the  proper  Department  to  enforce  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  these  cases.”  Such  cases  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  with 
agriculture  as  with  almost  every  other  industry,  trade,  or  profes¬ 
sion  in  this  country,  some  of  the  very  best  farming  in  the  world 
is  to  be  found  in  England,  yet  the  general  average  of  attainment 
is  below  that  of  many  other  countries.  There  is  extraordinary 
brilliance  in  a  few,  but  ‘‘in  th^lump,”  as  Tennyson’s  Farmer 
said,  the  standard  is  low.  The  following  brief  citations  will  estab¬ 
lish  that  proposition  : — 

“From  all  the  evidence  laid  before  us  we  concluded  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  land  of  England  is  being  kept  at  a  comparatively  low  level 
of  cultivation,  and  that  it  might  be  made  to  produce  a  greater  amount  of 
food  without  the  withdrawal  of  labour  from  more  profitable  industries.” 
(From  the  final  report  of  Ijord  Selborne’s  Departmental  Committee.) 

“There  are  thousands  of  acres  now  rented  that  do  not  yield  much  more 
than  one  half  of  what  they  ought  to  do.”  (Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard.) 

“Thousands  of  acres  of  tillage  and  grass  land  are  comparatively  wasted, 
uuderfarmed  and  undermanned.”  (Mr.  R.  E.  Prothero.) 

“There  are  many  large  farmers  who  never  attempt  to  get  the  maximum 
profitable  yield  out  of  their  land,  but  trust  to  skimming  a  small  return  off 
a  wide  area.”  (Mr.  A.  D.  Hall.) 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  quotations  ad  infinitum,  but 
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the  charge  is  not  contested.  Scores  of  bad  farmers  only  keep 
going  through  the  easy  tolerance  of  their  landlords ;  hundreds 
more,  who  are  too  obstinate  and  too  ignorant  to  be  taught  any. 
thing,  have  settled  down  into  a  grumbling  groove  of  fretful  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  The  blame  is  not  wholly  theirs,  for  the  State  did  little 
for  them  until  quite  recent  years,  and  watched  their  decline  during 
the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  with  entire  complacency.  But  the 
fact  remains,  and  any  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  backwardness  of 
English  agriculture  is  dispelled  by  a  study  of  the  following 
table  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Middleton’s  Report  on  “The  Recent  De¬ 
velopment  of  German^ Agriculture.”  Mr.  Middleton  is  one  of  the 
permanent  officials  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  he  compares 
what  the  British  farmer  produces  from  a  hundred  acres  of  culti¬ 
vated  land  with  what  is  produced  by  a  German  farmer  from  the 
same  acreage. 

On  Each  100  Acres  of  Cultivated  Land. 


British  Farmer. 

German  Farmer. 

Feeds 

.  45  to  50  persons  ... 

70  to  75  persons. 

Grows  Corn 

15  tons 

33  tons 

,,  Potatoes 

11  „ 

55  „ 

,,  Meat 

4  „ 

4i  „ 

„  Milk 

m  M 

28  „ 

,,  Sugar 

almost  nil 

2J  „ 

That  table  points  a  startling  moral,  especially  as  the  natural 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate  are,  on  balance,  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  British  farmer.  It  ought  to  be  set  up  in  every  market  place 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  hung  in  every  bar  parlour  of  the 
country  towns  until  the  reproach  is  removed.  For  serious 
reproach  it  is,  and  no  excuses  can  explain  it  away.  The  British 
farmer  is,  as  a  rule,  badly  educated.  It  is  not  merely  his  technical 
knowdedge  which  is  at  fault,  but  his  general  standard  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  Until  the  last  year  or  two,  he  w^as  not  assessed  for  income 
tax  on  his  profits,  like  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  such 
exceptional  treatment  was  defended  by  his  friends  in  Parliament 
on  the  preposterous  argument  that  he  did  not  keep  books  and 
ought  not  to  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  learning  elementary  book¬ 
keeping.  Yet  tradesmen  who  do  not  keep  books  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  themselves  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  the 
wholesale  firms  would  soon  fight  shy  of  them.  The  time  has  gone 
by  for  slackness  and  absence  of  business  methods.  Moreover, 
this  quality  of  stolid  indifference  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rooted 
distrust  of  the  co-operative  movement  which  has  proved  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  of  Denmark,  and  hy  a  suspicion  of  scientific 
methods  which  has  only  recently  begun  to  give  way  before  the 
visible  proofs  of  what  science  is  doing  in  neighbouring  fields.  The 
English  farmer  has  the  most  conservative  mind  in  the  whole 
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country,  and  it  is  no  use  merely  telling  him  to  study  the  methods 
of  the  Dutchman,  the  Dane,  and  the  German,  to  go  to  market  less, 
and  take  off  his  own  coat  oftener,  to  read  the  leaflets  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  follow  the  advice  of  the  Board’s  expert 
advisers.  That  is  the  plan  of  salvation  favoured  by  the  English 
Eadical,  and  it  is  sound  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  German  farmer 
did  not  arrive  at  his  present  pitch  of  agricultural  prosperity  with¬ 
out  first  receiving  absolute  protection  from  outside  competition. 
German  agriculture  thirty  years  ago  w^as  on  very  much  the  same 
level  as  British  agriculture  is  to-day.  Then  the  plea  was  put  for¬ 
ward  that  Germany  was  in  danger  of  becoming  over-industrialised, 
and  that  to  maintain  a  healthy  community,  physically  and  indus¬ 
trially,  fiscal  measures  must  be  taken  to  assist  agriculture. 
“Unless  it  received  protection” — again  W'e  quote  from  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  German  agrarian  leaders  as  presented  in  Mr.  Mid¬ 
dleton’s  Report — “it  was  impossible  that  under  the  new’  conditions 
—competition  of  virgin  lands  with  artificially  enriched  soils  and 
competition  of  quick  return  industries  with  slow  moving  agricul¬ 
ture— the  latter  could  remain  both  productive  and  solvent.  A 
choice  must  be  made  betw’een  tariffs  which  w’ould  encourage  inten¬ 
sive  methods  and  thus  produce  sufficient  food  from  native  soil, 
or  free  trade  wdiich  w’ould  assist  most  manufacturing  industries, 
but  would  draw  workers  from  agriculture,  abstract  from  the  land 
the  capital  required  for  its  tillage,  and  necessitate  a  largely 
increased  importation  of  food.”  The  choice  was  made,  and  Ger¬ 
man  agriculture  from'  that  moment  has  never  looked  back.  Nor 
have  high  food  prices  prevented  German  manufacture  and  indus¬ 
try  from  making  progress  at  an  equally  astonishing  rate.  If  the 
rulers  of  Germany  had  made  the  other  choice,  does  anyone  believe 
that  Germany  would  have  been  able  to  hold  out  as  she  has  done 
for  nearly  three  years  against  the  severity  of  the  British  blockade  ? 
But  Great  Britain  is  not  Germany,  it  wdll  be  objected,  and  the 
cases  are  not  strictly  parallel.  The  answer  is  that  the  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  submarine  has  made  the  parallel  much  more  of  a 
reality  than  ever  before.  Germany  wms  faced  with  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain  ;  Great  Britain  is  now  being 
faced  with  a  submarine  blockade  of  increasing  intensity  and  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

The  instinct  of  the  nation,  awakened  at  last,  is  perfectly  sound. 
We  must  grow  more  food  and  largely  reduce  our  present  depend¬ 
ence  upon  foreign  supplies  of  corn.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  we  should  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  making  these 
islands-  as  self-supporting  as  is  Germany.  That  is  out  of  the 
question.  But  there  is  a  large  margin  for  improvement  when 
we  only  produce  at  home  one  loaf  out  of  every  five  which  we  con- 
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sume.  Great  Britain  was  nearly  self-supporting  in  1842,  when 
she  grew  twenty-two  million  quarters  of  wheat  at  home  and 
imported  less  than  three  millions.  Thirty  years  later,  in  1873-75, 
there  was  an  equilibrium,  for  the  percentage  of  imported  wheat 
was  50  5  of  the  total  consumption.  Five  years  later  (1878-80) 
that  percentage  had  risen  to  60’8,  and  it  took  more  than  another 
decade  (1891-93)  for  it  to  rea-ch  and  pass  permanently  the  mark  of 
71'6.  In  the  last  decade  before  the  war  the  percentage  was  still 
rising,  though  good  farmers  on  good  land  found  it  quite  profitable 
to  grow  w'heat.  The  declared  enemies  of  the  new  policy  are 
busy  representing  it  as  a  virtual  return  to  the  Corn  Laws  and  the 
High  Protection  of  the  Hungry  ’Forties.  That  is  sheer  malevo¬ 
lence.  More  cautious  antagonists,  like  Lord  Crewe,  say  that  they 
are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  England  ought 
to  attempt  to  become  permanently  a  wheat-growing  country  on  a 
large  scale.  Lord  Selborne,  however,  went  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  when  he  said,  “To  make  England  more  self-supporting  is 
an  easy  task ;  to  make  her  almost  self-supporting  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  task.”  It  needs  no  return  to  High  Protection  to  make 
England  much  more  self-supporting.  Very  much  might  be  done 
without  any  guarantee  to  the  farmers  whatsoever,  simply  by 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  by  educating  the 
farmers  to  a  higher  standard.  But  the  security  of  the  nation’s 
food  supplies  cannot  be  allowed  to  depend  on  processes  so  slow 
and  uncertain,  especially  as  the  farmer  is  determined  never  again 
to  expose  himself  to  the  cruel  blows  which  rained  in  upon  him 
throughout  the  great  depression.  State  action.  State  guidance, 
and  State  guarantees  both  to  farmers  and  labourers,  all  are  neces¬ 
sary,  based  on  the  two  propositions — both  absolutely  incontro¬ 
vertible  in  the  light  of  universal  experience — first,  that  the  nation 
which  neglects  agricul,ture  divorces  itself  from  the  roots  of  its 
own  natural  strength  ;  and,  secondly,  that  an  undue  dependence 
upon  foreign  foodstuffs  is  a  perpetual  source  of  danger  to  national 
security. 

A  gigantic  mistake  was  made  in  this  country  when  the  Corn 
Laws  were  swept  bodily  aw^ay  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  They  were  not 
unjust  in  principle,  but  in  scale,  and  this  injustice  of  scale  was 
monstrously  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  benefits  which  accrued 
had  passed  mainly  into  the  pockets  of  the  great  landlords  and  left 
the  agricultural  labourers  scandalously  ill-paid,  ill-housed,  and 
underfed.  But  it  is  the  English  way  in  fiscal  matters  to  rush 
from  extreme  to  extreme,  though  in  our  constitutional  develop¬ 
ment  we  have  showm — or  at  least  we  did  show  until  recent 
years — a  strong  instinctive  partiality  for  compromise.  The  indus¬ 
trial  population  for  fifty  years  has  had  its  mind  poisoned  on 
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the  problem  of  British  agriculture  by  the  furious  anti-landlord 
prejudices  of  its  leaders.  Now  the  war  has  brought  about  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  view  in  many  quarters  and  a  radical  modification 
in  others.  The  industrial  towns,  threatened  wdth  a  shortage 
and  possibly  with  a  stoppage  of  food  supplies,  have  suddenly 
awakened  to  a  palpable  truth,  w'hich  hitherto  they  have  refused  to 
recognise  or  even  to  examine  wuth  fairness.  Disraeli,  who  saw 
the  folly  and  selfishness  of  High  Protection  as  clearly  as  any 
man,  and  perceived  just  as  plainly  the  danger  to  our  national 
security  from  a  policy  of  Free  Trade,  based  on  high-flown  senti¬ 
ment  and  buttressed  by  glowing  prophecies  which  time  has 
reduced  to  foolishness — Disraeli  knew  the  wisdom  of  the  middle 
way,  and  showed  his  prescience  in  the  prophecy  quoted  in  the 
opening  sentences  of  this  article.  The  new  agricultural  proposals 
of  the  present  Government  are  everywhere  recognised  as  involv¬ 
ing  a  revolution  in  the  rural  world.  But  the  revolution  is  con¬ 
structive  and  not  destructive,  and  for  the  first  time  in  living 
memory  the  British  agricultural  outlook — for  the  next  few  years, 
at  any  rate,  whatever  it  may  be  for  the  actual  moment — is  one  of 
confident  security. 


J.  B.  Firth. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  SLAV  IDEAL.^ 


I. 

There  is  hardly  another  national  movement  of  such  great  signi¬ 
ficance  to  the  future  course  of  the  world’s  progress,  and  yet  so 
little  understood  both  in  the  country  of  its  origin  and  outside  it, 
as  Slavism  or  the  Slav  movement.  I  avoid  the  more  common 
term  of  Pan-Slavism,  for  to  the  mind  acquainted  with  Pan- 
Germanism  it  carries  a  suggestion  of  world  ambition,  of  world 
domination,  of  something  militant  and  aggressive,  which  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  Slav  movement. 

For  a  movement  so  little  studied,  so  faintly  realised,  as  the  Slav 
movement  it  is  really  marvellous  wdiat  a  powerful  influence  it 
exercises  on  the  popular  mind,  both  in  Russia  and  Western 
Europe.  The  Slav  idea  has  undoubtedly  captured  the  popular 
imagination  in  the  former  as  w^ell  as  in  the  latter,  although  its 
effect  is  vastly  different.  Whilst  to  the  people  of  Russia  it  is 
like  the  vision  of  a  rising  sun  filling  them  with  hope  and  joy,  to 
the  people  of  Western  Europe  it  is  like  a  huge  storm-cloud  which 
may  perhaps  reveal  only  its  silver  lining,  but  meanwhile  threatens 
with  an  angry  deluge.  In  short,  while  in  Russia  the  Slav  idea 
takes  the  form  of  Slavism,  in  Western  Europe  it  takes  the  form 
of  Anti-Slavism,  passive  in  the  Allied  and  neutral  countries,  and 
active  in  the  Germanic  countries. 

The  most  typical  of  the  popular  exponents  of  these  two  concepts 
(Slavism  and  Anti-Slavism)  are  the  Russian  peasant  and  the 
English  “Man  in  the  Street.”  With  both  of  them  the  idea  is 
vague  and  nebulous,  more  an  instinct  than  an  idea.  Deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  Russian  peasant  lives  the  desire  that  some  day  the 
Golden  Cross  should  replace  the  Crescent  over  Aya  Sophia  and 
that  the  ancient  cradle  of  the  Russian  religion  should  become  the 
centre  of  a  great  and  happy  Slav  confraternity  with  Mother  Russia 
at  its  head.  Similarly,  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  English  man  in 
the  street  lurks  a  fear  that  the  rise  of  Russia  to  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  world  may  result  at  some  future  date  in  a  tragic 
conflict  between  her  and  this  country.  With  his  native  honesty 
he  drives  the  thought  away  from  his  mind,  ashamed  to  harbour 
any  suspicion  of  a  generous  and  valiant  ally,  but  the  fear  is  there 
all  the  time.  It  finds  expression  in  such  questions  as  :  “They 

(1)  This  article,  although  written  before  the  great  Russian  Revolution,  is  a 
timely  exposition  of  the  new  national  ideal  which  the  free  and  regenerated 
Russia  stands  for,  in  her  relations  with  subject  races,  other  Slav  nations,  and 
the  world  at  large. 
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say  after  this  war  there  is  bound  to  be  a  war  with  Russia ;  do  you 
believe  it?”  which  are  frequently  put  to  me  by  perfectly  well- 
wishing  and  friendly  people  whose  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the 
world  is  only  skin  deep  and  who  gather  whatever  they  know  of 
=  international  politics  more  from  hearsay  than  from  study,  if  only 
of  newspapers ;  but  these  people  constitute  the  multitude,  and  in 
I  this  case  the  multitude  merely  shares,  in  a  crude  form,  the 
opinion,  or  rather  the  fear,  of  that  numerous  section  of  the 
'  educated  public  w'hich  is  still  somewhat  under  the  influence  of 
;  the  traditional  British  policy  tow^ards  Russia.  True,  the  element 
fc  of  antagonism  has  completely  disappeared.  No  foreign  country, 
I  I  am  happy  to  testify,  could  entertain  a  more  wholehearted  and 
i  generous  friendship  for  Russia  than  can  be  observed  in  this 
country.  But  the  element  of  fear,  of  suspicion,  still  lingers — the 
fear  and  suspicion  not  of  the  Russia  of  to-day,  but  of  the  Russia 
of  the  future,  perhaps  of  to-morrow. 

Everybody  knows  that  this  uneasy  feeling  is  not  a  sign  of 
English  insincerity  towards  Russia,  but  merely  the  last  trace  of 
a  lingering  tradition.  The  distrust  of  Russia  has  been  bred  by 
generations  of  political  intrigues  and  misunderstanding,  and  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  it  should  disappear  within  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  the  comradeship  of  arms.  Strong  as  this  com¬ 
radeship  is,  it  is  not  in  itself  strong  enough  to  revolutionise  the 
1  traditional  thought  and  the  whole  outlook  of  a  nation.  Instinctive 
fears,  without  any  real  cause,  can  be  dispersed  only  by  knowledge, 
by  a  better  understanding  of  the  sources  inspiring  those  fears. 
Hence  this  article,  in  which  I  propose  to  sketch  briefly  the  nature 
of  the  Slav  movement  in  Russia,  its  present  crisis,  and  its 
probable  course  in  the  future. 

It  may  surprise  most  readers  to  learn  tliat  the  Slav  movement 
•  as  a  force  in  Russian  political  life  is  not  quite  three  years  old,  in 
other  words,  dates  only  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war.  To  be  sure,  its  postulates  w^ere  formulated  as  far  back  as 
■  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Slavism  has  been 
preached  in  the  ’twenties  by  such  brilliant  apostles  as  Kireyevsky, 
Kosheleff,  Venevitinoff,  Khomiakoff,  later  by  Samarin  and 
Aksakoff,  and  in  a  modified,  broader,  and  more  progressive  form 

I  by  Dostoyevsky  and  Solovyoff,  but  until  this  war  it  has  never 
entered  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  in  Russia.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  did  play  a  part  in  Russian  political  life,  and  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  indeed,  but  it  was  a  “part  ”  in  the  play-acting  sense,  a 
part  in  the  great  game  of  political  make-believe. 

The  classical  Russian  Slavism,  or  Slavknophilstvo ,  as  the 
Slavophils  called  it,  can  be  expressed  in  three  words  :  Orthodoxy,^ 


(1)  Of  the  Russian  Church. 
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Autocracy,  Nationality.  These  three  words  present,  in  a  hiuhlv 
concentrated  form,  both  the  credo  and  the  policy  of  the  pre-war 
Slavophils.  They  believed  that  the  whole  progress  of  Russia 
must  move  along  a  line  entirely  different  from  the  line  alonff 
which  Western  Europe  progressed.  They  believed  that  religious 
Liberalism,  constitutional  government,  and  a  system  of  home  rule 
for  subject  races  was  leading  Western  Europe,  slowdy  but  surely, 
to  atheism,  anarchy,  and  decay,  to  avoid  wdiich  Russia  must 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
and  insure  it  against  any  encroachment  by  other  religious  sects, 
extol  autocracy,  and  preserve  the  ascendency  of  the  “root  nation- 
afity,”  i.c.,  of  the  Great  Russian  race,  over  all  subject  races. 

This  policy  tabooed  everything  for  which  all  the  enlightened 
Russians  yearned  and  struggled  since  the  first  great  Liberal 
upheaval  of  1824  :  constitutionalism,  parliamentarism,  religious 
liberty,  equality  of  the  subject  races.  Little  wonder  then  that 
it  alienated  from  the  Slav  movement  all  the  Liberal-minded 
Russians.  This  extreme  form  of  nationalism  reacted  on  the  pro¬ 
gressive  elements  of  Russia  by  throwing  them  into  opposition 
to  the  very  idea  of  nationality.  Hence  the  marked  cosmopolitan¬ 
ism  of  Russian  '' Intelligentsia. 

Whilst  the  enlightened.  Liberal-minded  sections  of  the  Russian 
public  looked  askance  at  the  Slavophils,  the  Russian  Government 
readily  took  the  movement  under  its  wung,  for  “Orthodoxy, 
Autocracy,  Nationality”  proved  an  eminently  suitable  slogan  for 
Bureaucracy.  Orthodoxy  meant  for  the  Bureaucrats  a  complete 
State  control  over  the  Church,  to  be  used  as  a  great  lever  against 
any  progressive  tendency,  political,  social,  or  religious.  Autocracy 
meant  for  them  the  preservation  of  an  irresponsible  system  of 
government,  whereby  they  need  not  account  for  their  actions  to 
any  assembly  of  critical  and  exacting  deputies.  Nationality,  as 
far  as  Bureaucracy  was  concerned,  meant  the  retention  of  all  the 
privileges  appertaining  to  the  ruling  and  official  class  in  the  hands 
of  the  present  holders  of  these  privileges. 

Seeing  that  the  Slavophil  propaganda  promoted  the  interests 
of  Bureaucracy,  the  Bureaucrats  naturally  lent  them  their  protec¬ 
tion,  which,  again,  only  increased  the  cleavage  between  the 
intensely  nationalistic  Slavophils  and  the  cosmopolitan  Liberals. 
In  course  of  time  Slavism  became  identified  in  Russia  with  politi¬ 
cal  reaction  and  the  term  Slavophil  synonymous  with  Reactionary. 
Retrograde.  This  violent  opposition  of  Liberal  Russia,  w’hich 
ever  since  1861  has  been  gaining  in  prestige  and  influence  at  the 
expense  of  Bureaucracy,  in  spite  of  all  the  relapses  into  reaction 
and  the  present  defects  of  the  Russian  Constitution — this  opposi¬ 
tion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Government  “protection”  on  the 
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other,  especially  the  latter,  have  practically  smothered  the  Slav 
movement.  For  the  fondling  of  Bureaucracy  proved  for  the 
Slavophils  the  hugging  of  a  bear. 


II. 

While  Bureaucracy  took  Slavism  to  its  bosom,  it  showed  no 
desire  to  act  on  its  principles.  It  adopted  it  as  a  shibboleth,  but 
not  as  a  policy.  For  Slavism  as  a  policy  implied  many  things 
which  only  very  few  Slavophils,  only  the  more  enlightened  among 
them,  ever  realised. 

For  instance,  the  first  principle.  Orthodoxy,  brought  Slavism 
into  conflict  with  Eoman  Catholicism,  the  religion  of  many 
millions  of  Slavs,  not  only  outside  Eussia,  but  in  Eussia  itself. 
How  could  millions  of  Poles,  not  to  speak  of  Czechs,  Euthenians, 
Slovenes,  &c.,  how  could  they  be  good  Slavs  in  the  eyes  of  Eussian 
Slavophils  wdien  they  refused  allegiance  to  the  Orthodox  Eussian 
Church?  And,  consequently,  the  Slavophils  always  looked  upon 
the  Poles  as  traitors  to  the  Slav  cause.  So  bitter  was  the  Slavo¬ 
phil  animosity  to  these  unregenerate  Slavs  that  even  such  an 
enlightened  Slav^ophil  as  Dostoyevsky  in  his  latter  days,  a  hater 
of  Germany  and  her  Kultur  as  he  w’as,  advocated  a  political 
alliance  between  Protestant  Germany  and  Orthodox  Eussia 
against  Polonism,  the  Polish  Catholicism,  and  Eomanism  in 
general. 

This  fear  of  Polonism,  of  Polish  nationalistic  and  religious 
obstruction  to  the  crude  bureaucratic  pdan  of  consolidating  the 
Russian  Empire  on  the  basis  of  racial  and  religious  unity  of  all 
Slav  nationalities,  beyond  doubt  pDlayed  an  impjortant  part  in 
throwing  Eussia  into  the  arms  of  Germany,  which  resulted  in 
Russia’s  being  guided  for  over  half  a  century  by  Germany’s 
counsels,  both  in  her  external  and  internal  policy. 

Had  the  Eussian  Bureaucracy  been  really  sincere  and  logical 
in  its  Slavism  it  would  have  decided  on  one  or  other  of  the  two 
courses  open  to  it  in  regard  to  Poland.  It  would  have  either 
pursued  in  Poland  an  energetic  policy  of  Eussification,  social, 
political,  and  religious,  such  as  the  Prussians  have  adopted  in 
Posen,  or  frankly  acknowledged  the  equality  of  Catholicism  and 
Orthodoxy  before  the  higher  ideal  of  Slav  solidarity.  It  did 
neither,  because  the  Government  realised  only  too  well  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  Eussifying  the  Poles,  but  was  not  prepared  to  set  up 
a  dangerous  precedent  of  religious  equalit]^ 

On  the  second  point.  Autocracy,  the  Eussian  Government  was 
for  a  long  time  much  more  consistent,  merely  because  it  suited 
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its  ends,  but  finally  had  to  compromise  again.  Until  1905  it 
firmly  resisted  any  encroachment  on  the  unlimited  autocratic 
power  of  the  Crown.  In  finally  acceding  to  the  popular  demands 
and  setting  up  a  Parliament  the  Russian  Government  has  thus 
violated  one  of  the  root  principles  of  classic  Slavism. 

There  remains  one  more  canon  of  Slavophil  faith  to  consider 
viz.,  Nationality.  The  Slavophils  firmly  believed  that  the  great 
Russian  Empire,  “gathered  together  ”  by  the  Princes  and  warriors 
of  the  great  Russian  race,  could  be  consolidated  and  strengthened 
only  by  that  race,  and  therefore  Russians  of  the  pure  stock  must 
remain  the  ruling  race  in  the  Empire.  This  may  sound  merely 
selfish  and  aiming  at  the  exploitation  of  all  the  numerous  Russian 
nationalities  by  one  which  happens  to  be  in  the  majority  and  in  a 
position  to  subjugate  others.  But  most  Slavophils  were  noble- 
minded,  generous-hearted  men,  no  matter  how  narrow  their 
political  vision  might  have  been.  They  knew  the  generous  heart 
and  the  kindly  tolerance  of  the  Russian  people,  and  they  were 
confident  that,  given  full  scope,  unfettered  by  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  by  the  oppression  of  minor  officialdom,  the  enlightened 
Russian  people  could  rule  over  the  subject  races  of  Russia  with 
sympathy  and  fairness  and  make  them  all  happy  under  their  rule. 
They  could  not  see  that  every  subject  race,  once  it  reached  a 
certain  point  of  development,  could  never  be  happy  if  ruled  auto¬ 
cratically  by  another  race,  and  would  rather  risk  losing  all  the 
advantages  of  belonging  to  a  great  Empire  than  go  on  being  ruled 
on  such  lines.  Again,  in  the  matter  of  subject  races,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  adopted  the  outward  guise  of  Slavism,  which  entirely  ruled 
out  any  form  of  home  rule,  but  did  not  act  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Slavophil  ideal  with  regard  to  the  subject  races.  _ 

Thus,  by  adopting  the  letter  of  Slavism  without  adopting  its 
spirit,  by  applying  in  practice  only  those  of  the  principles  of 
Slavism  which  suited  its  ends,  the  Government  has  taken  all  the 
life  out  of  the  movement  and  disheartened  even  its  apostles. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  Slavism  w’as  more  a 
creed  of  a  few  enthusiasts  than  a  force  in  Russia’s  internal  politics. 
As  to  its  influence  in  external  politics,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed. 

The  Slavophils  have  always  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
fate  of  smaller  Slav  nations,  such  as  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Monte¬ 
negro,  and  wholeheartedly  supported  every  action  of  the  Russian 
Government  calculated  to  alleviate  their  fate.  Their  concern  for 
these  smaller  Slav  nations  has  always  been  genuinely  altruistic, 
prompted  by  religious  and  racial  sympathies.  They  dreamt  their 
dreams  of  a  great  Slav  brotherhood  of  nations,  but  neither  any 
Slavophil  nor  any  responsible  Russian  statesman  has  formulated 
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^et  a  practical  policy  of  bringing  the  smaller  Slav  nations  into  the 
prbit  of  a  Slav  federation  with  Kussia  as  the  leading  and  control¬ 
ling  member.  Nor  has  the  Slavist  movement  ever  shown  any 
tendency  towards  world  domination.  On  the  contrary,  the  Slavo¬ 
phils  were  strongly  opposed  to  territorial  aggrandisement,  and 
saw  in  the  innate  Eussian  love  of  peace  and  good-neighbourliness 
a  sign  of  the  superiority  of  Eussian  civilisation  over  that  of 
Western  Europe.  They  even  believed  that  this  peaceful  Eussian 
civilisation  would  supplant  the  aggressive  Western  civilisation, 
but  not  by  force. 

The  great  Eussian  Slavophil  Ivan  Kireyevsky  expressed  a  belief 
of  all  Slavophils  when  he  wrote  that  Eussia’s  contribution  to  the 
world’s  progress  will  consist  of  a  new  policy  of  internal  and 
external  development  conditioned  by  the  difference  between  the 
Eussian  and  Western  culture.  The  basis  of  Western  European 
progress,  wrote  Kireyevsky,  is  Eoman  civilisation  with  its  cold 
mentality  (razsudotchnost).  This  cold,  calculating  attitude  of 
mind  has  permeated  the  Western  Church  and  State,  the  latter 
built  mostly  by  aggression  and  conquest.  As  the  evolution  of  a 
State  is  merely  a  development  of  its  foundations,  of  the  principles 
on  which  it  has  been  built,  so  all  European  progress  is  but  a  chain 
of  aggressive  actions,  viz.,  revolutions.  Under  the  influence  of 
cold  mentality  a  corporate,  national  spirit  has  given  place  to  a 
selfish  party  spirit.  Eussia,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  without 
any  Roman  influence.  The  pure  Eussian  mind  has  developed  on 
the  lines  of  Christian  love  and  wisdom.  “Eussian  culture  origin¬ 
ated  from  the  primary  source  of  all  Christian  culture,  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Mount,  and  this  pure  Christian 
source  strongly  influenced  all  classes  of  the  Eussian  nation,  all 
their  moral,  legal,  and  social  ideas.” 

Whether  or  no  all  Eussian  legal  and  social  ideas,  especially 
the  Russian  system  of  government,  are  based  on  “pure  Christian 
love  and  wisdom,”  it  is  undeniable  that  the  whole  Slavist  move¬ 
ment  in  Eussia  and  the  Eussian  foreign  policy  have  been  through¬ 
out  the  last  century  free  from  any  world  ambitions,  from  any 
pretensions  to  world  domination,  from  any  of  those  characteristics 
which  distinguished  Pan-Germanism  and  the  German  foreign 
policy  from  the  moment  Prince  Bismarck  launched  Prussia  on 
her  career  as  a  great  world  Power.  The  active  Eussian  policy 
in  the  Near  East  has  been  dictated  by  a  two-fold  object  :  to  free 
the  Southern  Slav  and  obtain  an  outlet  into  the  warm  seas.  Even 
her  unhappy  essay  at  a  policy  of  conquest  in  the  Far  East  was 
not  prompted  by  a  thirst  for  new  territorial  acquisitions,  but  by 
natural  “gasping  for  air,”  the  reasonableness  of  which  is  now' 
acknowledged  almost  universally.  And  all  the  time  the  dream 
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of  Slavism  remained  in  the  domain  of  racial  and  religious  ideal¬ 
ism,  distinctly  altruistic  and  pacific.  It  would  be  hard,  therefore 
to  find  in  the  Eussian  past,  either  in  the  course  of  Eussia’s 
foreign  policy  or  in  the  currents  of  public  opinion,  any  solid 
ground  for  those  fears  of  Eussian  aggressive  designs  which  up 
till  quite  recently  filled  the  public  mind  of  this  country  with 
anxiety,  and  still  linger,  if  only  in  the  subconsciousness  of  the 
public. 


The  war  has  thrown  all  Eussian  pre-war  ideas  and  national 
aspirations  into  the  melting  pot.  For  the  first  time  the  problem 
of  Eussia’s  relation  to  the  other  Slav  nations  has  passed  from  the 
sphere  of  academic  discussions  and  da\'-dreams  into  the  sphere  of 
stern  reality. 

For  many  nations  this  war  is  a  crisis  the  like  of  which  they 
have  never  had  to  go  through  in  the  whole  course  of  their  history. 
Many  nations  are  groaning  under  the  heavy  heel  of  war,  but  no 
race  is  feeling  it  so  heavily,  no  race  is  suffering  so  much,  as  the 
Slav  race. 

Of  Anglo-Saxon  races,  the  British  have  been  spared  the  worst 
sufferings  of  war.  British  women  and  children,  the  civil  popula¬ 
tion,  have  been  at  least  spared  the  shame  and  tortures  of  enemy 
invasion.  The  Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  Scandinavians  are  still 
enjoying,  if  only  half-heartedly,  the  blessings  of  peace.  Of  Latin 
races,  the  Italians  are  wmging  war  in  the  enemy’s  territory;  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  are  safe  within  their  national 
boundaries.  But  the  Slavs,  all  and  every  one  of  them,  are  called 
upon  by  the  merciless  god  of  war  to  sacrifice  freely  not  only  the 
flower  of  their  manhood,  but  their  homes,  their  womenfolk  and 
children.  Wherever  we  look  on  the  vast  horizon  of  Slavdom  we 
see  the  terrible  ravages  of  war.  Eussia  is  invaded,  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  have  been  devastated,  the  Poles,  the  Eutlienians, 
and  numerous  other  Slav  races  whose  territories  have  been 
divided  betw’een  Eussia,  Germany,  and  Austria  are  subjected  to 
the  most  cruel  form  of  torture  :  are  made  to  fight  against  their 
own  brothers,  not  only  brother  Slavs,  but  brother  Poles,  brother 
Eutlienians,  brother  Serbians. 

This  common  martyrdom  has  awakened  in  Eussia  a  new  Slav¬ 
ism,  a  new  consciousness  of  race.  It  is  no  longer  confined  to 
Eussian  Conservatives,  but  is  shared  by  Liberals  and  Eadicals. 
It  is  no  longer  a  purely  orthodox,  religious  sentiment,  but  is 
based  on  a  broader,  human,  and  racial  sympathy.  It  is  no  longer 
an  official  shibboleth,  but  a  deep  popular  sentiment.  In  the  fierce 
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glare  of  war  the  old  mistakes  of  Russia’s  internal  policy  towards 
subject  races  stood  out  as  a  reproach  and  a  warning.  Would  the 
allegiance  of  the  Poles  be  now  divided  almost  equally  between 
Austria  and  Russia  if  the  latter  had  conceded  to  the  Poles  that 
measure  of  national  autonomy  which  was  demanded  both  by  the 
Poles  themselves  and  by  the  higher  interests  of  Slav  solidarity? 
The  realisation  of  this  great  historic  mistake  has  definitely  dawned 
upon  the  consciousness  of  the  Russian  people,  and  in  Russia’s 
promise  to  Poland,  which  is  going  to  be  fulfilled  despite  the  recent 
bureaucratic  attempt  to  shelve  the  Polish  problem  and  the  no  less 
unfortunate  essay  at  the  Russification  of  Galicia  during  the 
Russian  invasion  of  that  province  in  1915 — the  crowning  folly  of 
the  die-hard  Bureaucracy — we  have  the  corner-stone  of  the  future 
federation  of  autonomous  Slav  nations. 

The  well-known  Russian  publicist,  AI.  Berdiaeff,  who  is  one 
of  the  ablest  exponents  of  the  progressive  Russian  nationalism, 
thus  describes  the  difference  betw’een  this  new'  Slavism  and  the 
old  Slavism  : — 

“The  Western  (Cosmopolitan)  movement  in  Russia  did  not 
recognise  the  intrinsic  value  of  nationality.  Russian  Liberals 
and  Russian  revolutionaries  were  strangers  to  the  Slav  idea.  The 
advanced  political  thinkers  recognised  only  the  claims  of  oppressed 
nationalities.  Such  nationalities  had  their  sympathy  and  protec¬ 
tion.  They  had  to  be  freed.  But  this  sympathy  was  purely 
cosmopolitan,  free  from  any  racial  element,  devoid  of  any  instinct 
of  racial  solidarity.  Our  Progressive  parties  recognised  the  Polish 
and  Georgian  nationalism,”  because  these  nationalities  were  suffer¬ 
ing  under  Russian  rule,  but  they  had  no  room  for  Russian 
nationalism,  because  the  Russians  were  the  ruling  nationality. 
But  only  those  can  truly  understand  and  sympathise  with  other 
nationalities  who  are  conscious  of  their  own  nationality.  The  war 
has  awakened  in  our  Liberals  and  Radicals  this  national  conscious¬ 
ness.  The  tragic  fate  of  lacerated  Poland  and  Serbia  is  irresist¬ 
ibly  drawing  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  all  Slavs.  We  must  realise, 
however,  that  Slav  solidarity  is  impossible  on  the  old  basis  of 
traditional  Slavism  or  traditional  Westernism.  A  Slav  unity  will 
never  be  achieved  if  we  persist  in  looking  on  the  Orthodox  religion 
as  the  only  source  of  Slav  culture,  for  we  w'ould  thus  finally 
alienate  from  us  the  Poles  and  all  Slav  Catholics.  The  spiritual 
basis  of  the  Slav  movement  must  be  broader,  must  be  capable  of 
embracing  more  than  one  religion.  We  must  overcome  our 
religious  nationalism. 

“Such  a  basis  is  offered  by  the  universal  idealism  of  the  Russian 
soul,  by  the  Russian  yearning  for  the  City  of  God.  It  is  enough 
to  get  to  know  intimately  the  Russian  soul  to  see  what  a  wealth 
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of  universal  idealism  and  unselfish  love  it  possesses,  a  wealth 
unknown  to  other  nations.  Our  old  Slavophils  never  rose  above 
narrow  nationalism.  It  will  be  the  task  of  new  Slavism  to  make 
the  world  believe  in  the  purity  of  our  national  ideals,  to  make  it 
forgive  the  historical  sins  of  our  statesmanship.  The  world  has 
never  known  our  real  national  aspirations,  but  it  knew  only  too 
well  the  heavy  hand  of  Russian  statesmanship.  This  heavy  hand 
frightens  the  w’orld.  Now  the  hour  has  struck  for  the  Slav  race 
to  enter  the  arena  of  the  world’s  progress,  to  have  its  say  in  place 
of  the  German  idea  of  world  domination.  The  idea  of  Slav  unity 
means  not  merely  an  external,  political  unity,  but  a  deep  spiritual 
unity,  a  unity  of  ideals  and  culture.  The  future  of  the  Slav 
movement  cannot  depend  on  the  changing  political  passions,  on 
the  fortunes  of  war,  or  on  the  bargains  of  astute  diplomatists. 
Its  aims  are  too  great,  too  high,  for  that.” 

What  are  these  aims?  The  old  Slavism  w^as  too  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  religious  and  internal  aspects  of  the  Slav  idea  to 
evolve  a  definite  policy  to  guide  the  Russian  statesmanship  in 
its  international  relations.  The  new  Slavism  is  still  too  young 
to  do  so.  It  is  more  an  awakening  of  the  national  consciousness 
than  an  organised  movement.  We  can  foresee  its  future  course 
only  by  understanding  the  general  trend  of  thought  of  the 
Russian  people. 

Great  as  the  differences  between  the  various  sections  of  the 
Russian  public  opinion  are,  they  all  share  one  fundamental  belief, 
a  belief  in  a  distinct  Russian  mission  in  the  world,  in  Russia’s 
“Messianism,”  as  the  Russians  call  it.  This  belief  is  common 
both  to  the  most  pious  of  Orthodox  Greek  Churchmen  of  the  type 
of  Khomiakoff  and  Liberal  thinkers  of  the  type  of  Professor 
Milyukoff,  to  such  primitive  Christians  as  Tolstoy  and  such  con¬ 
firmed  atheists  as  Gertzen.  Ask  a  pious  Slavophil  of  the  old 
school  what  Russia’s  mission  is,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  to 
lead  mankind  to  the  City  of  God,  to  the  true  religion  from  which 
men  could  learn  how  to  live  “po~hozheski,”  according  to  God’s 
desire.  Ask  the  most  advanced  Social-Revolutionary,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Russian  agricultural  prole¬ 
tariat  to  evolve  an  equitable  social  system  which  w’ould  supplant 
the  unjust  capitalist  system  of  Western  Europe. 

Both  these  extremists,  no  matter  how  divergent  are  their 
starting  premises  (spiritual  with  one,  and  materialistic  with  the 
other),  are  equal  believers  in  Russia’s  Messianism.  Between 
these  two  extremities  there  is  the  great  mass  of  Russian  moderate 
opinion  equally  confident  that  Russia  is  destined  to  give  to  the 
world  a  great  gift,  to  contribute  to  the  world’s  progress  a  culture 
and  civilisation  of  its  own,  a  nobler,  a  more  comprehensive  and 
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I  universal  civilisation  than  that  evolved  by  Western  Europe, 
a  civilisation  which  will  be  as  much  an  advance  on  the  latter  as 
Christian  civilisation  was  an  advance  on  the  materialistic  Eoman 
civilisation. 

Not  only  in  the  domain  of  religion  and  sociology,  but  in  the 
j  domain  of  art,  science,  literature,  in  all  the  spheres  of  human 
activities,  Kussia,  enriched  by  a  close  communion  with  her  Slav 
sisters,  is  destined  to  reach  the  heights  unseen  yet  to  the  vision 
of  the  present  generation.  Such  is  the  belief  of  all  Russians, 
and  in  this  they  are  all  Slavophils,  whether  they  are  conscious 
I  of  their  Slavism  or  not. 

The  Russians  believe  that  they  are  destined  to  reconcile  West 
and  East,  to  bring  into  harmony  the  over-materialised  indivi¬ 
dualistic  civilisation  of  Western  Europe  with  the  over-spiritualised, 
contemplative  civilisation  of  the  East,  by  inoculating  their 
Western  neighbours  with  some  of  the  idealism  of  the  East,  while 
enriching  herself  and  her  Eastern  neighbours  by  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  benefits  of  Western  civilisation  and  the 
rich  spiritual  fruits  of  Western  culture.  Russia’s  central  position 

(between  East  and  West,  geographically,  ethnographically,  and 
mentally,  seems  to  predestine  her  for  such  a  mission.  That  the 
Russian  people  are  spiritually  fitted  for  such  a  mission  few  of 
those  acquainted  with  Russian  literature  and  Russian  philosophy 
can  doubt. 

Through  all  the  writings  of  Pushkin,  Lermontoff,  Gogol, 
Dostoyevsky,  Tourgeneff,, Grigorovitch,  Tolstoy,  Gorky,  through 
all  the  teachings  of  such  philosophers  as  Tchernyshevsky, 
Gertzen,  Solovyoff,  like  a  red  thread  runs  a  fine  streak  of  ideajism, 
i  of  broad  humanity  and  universal  love — in  short,  of  altruism. 

I  Even  the  unlettered  Russian  peasant  shares  with  them  their 
idealism,  for  he  too  yearns  for  “the  truth  of  God”  and  “the 
truth  of  life,”  and  in  his  rare  moments  of  leisure,  travelling  in 
a  stuffy  fourth-class  railway  carriage,  or  sipping  his  weak  tea 
without  sugar  at  a  common  tea-house,  he  never  tires  of  specu¬ 
lating  on  how  to  live  "po-hozheski,”  how  to  live  a  godly  life, 
on  what  is  the  really  true  religion,  and  many  a  Russian  peasant 
will  leave  his  home  and  walk  thousands  of  miles  if  you  assure 
I  him  that  somewhere,  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  somebody 

i|  has  discovered  a  true  religion  or  found  the  right  way  to  live.  It 

is  this  spirit  which  breeds  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian 
pilgrim  tramps  whom  you  can  see  on  all  the  high  roads  and 
by-roads  of  Russia. 

Compare  with  this  spirit  the  German  attitude  of  mind  according 
to  which  decayed  England,  France,  and  Italy  have  had  their  shot 
at  world  domination  and  failed,  and  therefore  it  is  right  that 
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Germany  sliould  luive  her  chance,  especially  as  her  superior 
Kultur  makes  her  eminently  suited  to  be  the  world’s  ruling  race. 
Compare  the  unselfish  idealism  of  the  great  masters  of  Kussian 
thought  with  the  latter-day  philosophers  of  Germany  who  taught 
the  modern  Germans — and  found  in  them  eager  students— that 
while  the  British  and  the  Latin  races  are  degenerate  beyond  all 
hope  of  recovery,  the  Slavs  are  merely  savages  in  the  lower  stage 
of  development,  “fit  only  to  serve  as  manure  for  the  field  of 
German  Kultur,’’  and  then  decide  for  yourself  whether  the  future 
rise  of  great  Bussia  at  the  head  of  a  great  Slav  federation  is 
merely  another  danger  to  the  world’s  peace,  like  the  German 
danger,  or  not. 


Zinovy  N.  Preev. 


GERMANY’S  REAL  WAR  AIMS. 


Kecently,  especially  since  the  time  when  Germany  suggested  the 
assembling  of  a  Peace  Congress,  Germany’s  war  aims  have  been 
frequently  discussed.  Opinion  is  divided.  Many  believe  that 
Germany's  war  aims  are  very  far-reaching.  Others  are  inclined  to 
think  that  her  demands  w'ould  be  reasonable,  that  she  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo  ante  helium,  and  they  quote  in  sup- 
[x)rt  some  obscure  pronouncements  of  the  German  Chancellor  and 
some  appeals  of  the  German  pacifists.  In  England,  in  the 
countries  allied  to  her,  and  in  neutral  States,  a  considerable  litera¬ 
ture  has  sprung  up  in  which  the  reasonableness  of  Germany’s  aims 
and  claims  is  unceasingly  pointed  out.  The  insistence  of  this 
propaganda  and  the  lavishness  with  which  it  is  carried  on  have 
caused  many  to  inquire  where  the  vast  funds  needed  come  from. 
If  we  wish  to  understand  Germany’s  real  wrar  aims  we  must 
analytically  study  the  pronouncements  of  Germany’s  leading  men 
and  of  the  German  Press.  Such  study  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
Germany’s  war  aims  are  w’orld-embracing ;  that  they  are  at  least 
Napoleonic.  Opinion  as  to  Germany’s  war  aims  is  divided  because 
that  country  speaks  with  two  voices.  At  home  Germany  demands 
supremacy  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world.  She  demands 
the  most  far-reaching  annexations  in  every  direction.  Abroad 
German  emissaries  explain  their  country’s  reasonableness,  and 
the  Government  stops  as  far  as  possible  the  exportation  of  annexa¬ 
tionist  literature,  which  is  almost  unobtainable  outside  Germany. 
Eecently  S.  Grumbach,  a  German  or  German-Swiss,  has  pub¬ 
lished  at  Lausanne  a  book  entitled  Das  Annexionistische  Deutsch¬ 
land.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  war-books. 
The  author  gives  on  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  large  pages 
hundreds  of  extracts  in  favour  of  annexation  made  By  leading 
German  individuals,  new^spapers,  and  periodicals.  He  states  in 
his  preface  : 

“No  one  can  deny  that  the  whole  non-Socialist  Press  in  Germany  belong¬ 
ing  to  all  political  parties,  excepting  a  few  notes  and  articles  in  the  Berliner 
Tagehlatt,  the  Berliner  Volkazeitung,  and  the  Welt  am  Montag,  unceasingly 
demands  annexations  of  territory  not  by  hints  but  very  openly." 

Among  the  hundreds  of  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Grumbach  are 
to  be  found  demands  for  annexations  in  the  following  papers  and 
periodicals  ;  Deutsche  Tageszeitung ,  Preussische  Kreuzzeitung , 
Pie  Post,  Hamburger  Fremdenhlatt,  Milnchner  Neueste  Nach- 
Tichten,  Deutscher  Kurier,  Magdeburgische  Zeitung,  Saarbriickcr 
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Zeitung,  Tagliche  Rundschau,  Leipziger  Neueste  Nachrkhter 
Rheinisch-W estfdlische  Zeitung,  Freiburger  Tagehlatt, 
fdlische  Politische  Nachrichten,  Hannoverscher  Kiirier,  Kolnische 
Zeitung,  Kolnische  V olkszcitung ,  Badener  Nachrichten,  Ger¬ 
mania,  Hamburger  Volksblatt,  Dresdner  Volkszeitung,  Franh 
furter  V olksstimme ,  Chemnitzer  Volksstimme,  Preussische  Jahr- 
biicher.  Die  Grenzboten,  Deutsche  Revue,  Der  Panther,  Dan 
Neue  Deutschland,  Das  Grossere  Deutschland ,  Deutsche  Politili 
Weltivirtschaft,  Internationale  Monatsschrift  fur  Wissensehaft, 
Kunst  und  Technik,  Die  Zukunft,  Suddeutsche  Monatskejte, 
Hochland,  Die  Hilfe,  Das  Monistische  Jahrhundert,  Die  Gloche, 
Sozialistische  Monatshefte,  etc.  The  list  is  a  comprehensive  one. 
Papers  and  periodicals  of  all  kinds,  from  the  most  Conservative 
organs  down  to  obscure  Socialist  papers,  have  been  drawn  upon. 
As  the  book  contains,  in  addition,  the  views  of  Germany’s  most 
eminent  rulers,  statesmen,  politicians,  industrialists,  generals,  pro¬ 
fessors,  etc.,  it  supplies  in  its  comprehensiveness  an  invaluable 
summary  of  Germany’s  war  aims.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  English, 
French,  Russian,  and  Italian  translations  will  be  published  with¬ 
out  delay,  and  that  the  book  will  be  given  that  attention  which  it 
deserves  also  in  neutral  countries. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  getting  up  a  case  by  the  careful  selection 
of  extracts  without  regard  to  their  importance.  If  we  wish  to 
understand  the  real  war  aims  of  Germany,  we  should  not  listen  to 
the  views  of  irresponsible  firebrands  or  to  well-known  extremists 
such  as  Count  Reventlow,  but  should  turn  to  the  opinions  expressed 
by  eminent  and  responsible  men  and  by  numerous  papers  of  every 
kind,  for  in  a  severely  disciplined  country  sucli  as  Germany 
eminent  men  and  the  newspapers  can  agitate  for  a  policy  of  bound¬ 
less  annexation  only  if  such  a  policy  is  favoured  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself. 

The  fact  that  Germany  demands  boundless  annexations  at  home 
and  proclaims  her  reasonableness  abroad  appears  clearly  from  Mr. 
Grumbach’s  book.  While,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  innumerable  speakers  and  writers  were  allowed  to  demand 
the  incorporation  of  Belgium,  opposition  to  that  policy  of  annexa¬ 
tion  was  disallowed.  For  instance,  on  April  24th,  1915,  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  7th  Army  Corps  wrote  to  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Socialist  Dortmunder  Arbeiter zeitung  : 

“  You  have  been  strictly  forbidden  to  attack  the  wide  circles  of  the  people 
who  consider  necessary  the  incorporation  of  Belgium  into  the  German 
Empire  in  the  interests  of  the  Fatherland,  as  you  did  in  your  article 
‘  Belgium’s  Future  ’  in  your  issue  of  March  26th,  1915.  As  your  attitude 
does  not  give  me  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  transgressions  of  the  kind 
mentioned,  I  order  herewith  that  you  send  me  copies  of  your  paper  for 
examination  before  they  are  published.” 
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While  at  home  German  statesmen  and  the  German  papers 
demanded  far-reaching  annexations,  and  while  opposition  to  that 
policy  was  frustrated,  the  Government  emissary,  Herr  Dernburg, 
explained  to  the  American  public  that  Germany  had  no  intention 
of  annexing  hostile  territory.  His  agitation  aroused  the  ire  of 
German  patriots.  On  May  17th,  1915,  the  Leipziger  Neueste 
yachTichten  wrote  : 

“Recently  Herr  Dernburg  has  written  a  letter  which  has  been  read  at 
the  meetings  of  German-Americans  and  which  has  become  the  subject  of 
innumerable  articles.  Previously  some  voices  had  been  heard  in  a  certain 
quarter  [the  Social  Democrats]  that  victorious  Germany  would  give  up 
Belgium,  waive  all  territorial  acquisitions,  and  be  satisfied  with  commercial 
treaties  and  various  guarantees  for  the  open  door,  the  liberty  of  the  seas, 
and  its  neutralisation  by  general  agreement.  However,  Herr  Dernburg  is 
not  anybody,  but  is  a  former  Secretary  of  State  of  the  German  Empire.” 

German  emissaries  praise  their  country’s  reasonableness  not 
only  in  neutral  countries,  but  also  in  the  States  of  the  Allies,  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  one  or  the  other  to  conclude  a  separate  peace. 
Friedrich  Naumann  wrote  in  Deutschland  und  Frankreich  : 

“It  is  possible,  we  cannot  say  more,  that  France,  through  her  material 
and  moral  sufferings,  will  free  herself  of  the  fatal  policy  of  alliances  which 
she  has  followed  hitherto.  If  that  should  be  the  case  wo  must  build  for 
her  bridges  of  gold.  We  must  act  approximately  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  Bismarck  acted  towards  the  Austrians  in  1866.” 

Professor  von  Schulze-Gaevernitz  not  only  recommended  to 
France  a  separate  peace,  but  an  alliance  with  Germany  directed 
against  tmgland,  and  explained  that  Germany  would  demand 
only  the  Congo  State  for  compensation.  Writing  in  French,  he 
stated  in  his  pamphlet  La  Mer  Libre  : 

“Pourquoi  I'AHemagne  combat-elle? — I/’AUemagne  declare  contraire  k 
la  culture  ct  hostile  a  I'humanite  un  4tat  de  choses  livrant  a  une  seule 
Puissance  la  libre  disposition  de  I’^conomic  mondiale,  quitte  a  frapper  au 
coeur  rcxistcnce  des  autres  peoples  et  k  porter  la  disette  et  la  mis^re  jusque 
dans  les  plus  humbles  chaumiferes.  L’Allemagne  combat  pour  la  liberte  des 
mers,  par  consequent  pour  rhumanite,  voire  meme  pour  la  France!  .  .  .  . 
Pour  elle-meme,  L’Allemagne,  Etat  industriel  et  crediteur,  reclame  un 
terrain  suffisamment  large  et  pas  trop  eloign^  g4ographiquement.  Le  Congo 
beige  realiserait  cette  double  aspiration  sans  compromettre  s^rieusement 
les  interets  coloniaux  de  la  France  ou  de  I’Angleterre . ” 

The  most  authorised  exponents  of  Germany’s  war  aims  are  no 
doubt  the  German  sovereigns  and  statesmen.  The  King  of 
Bavaria,  who  in  Germany  is  second  in  importance  to  the  Emperor, 
stated  on  June  7th,  1915  : 

“Russia’s  declaration  of  war  was  followed  by  that  of  France,  and  when 
last  of  all  the  English  also  fell  upon  us  I  said  to  myself  :  ‘  I  am  very  pleased, 
and  I  am  very  pleased  for  this  reason,  because  we  can  now  make  up  our 
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accounts  with  our  enemies,  and  because  we  shall  get  at  last  a  direct  outlet 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  sea.’  ” 

On  the  following  day  the  principal  Bavarian  ])aper,  the 
Miinchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  commented  upon  the  King’s 
speech  as  follows  : 

“For  our  King,  who  is  certainly  most  reliably  and  exactly  informed  with 
regard  to  our  military  position,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  lay  our  hands  upon  Belgium  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
that  wa  shall  certainly  do  this  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  military  reasons 
and,  as  regards  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  for  economic  reasons  and  for 

ensuring  the  future  of  the  people . The  German  mouths  of  the  Rhine 

will  lead  to  the  German  Ocean.  In  consequence  of  the  war  this  will  be 
a  purely  German  affair.’’ 

While  some  Germans  interest  themselves  in  territorial  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  Europe,  others  direct  their  gaze  to  lands  across  the  sea. 
In  a  telegram  sent  by  Duke  Johann  Albrecht  of  Mecklenburg  on 
June  29th,  1915,  we  read  ; 

“May  we  obtain  a  powerful  African  Colonial  Empire  and  a  suffieientlv 
large  number  of  strong  bases  on  the  globe  for  our  navy,  for  our  commerce, 
for  coaling  stations  and  wireless  telegraphy.  Then  only  shall  we  be  able 
planfully  and  fruitfully  to  extend  our  colonial  possessions.’’ 

The  Imperial  Chancellor,  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hoilweg,  has 
described  Germany’s  war  aims  in  terms  of  studied  moderation  and 
deliberate  obscurity.  In  his  speech  on  May  28th,  1915,  he  stated 
that  “All  possible  real  guarantees  and  securities  must  be 
created  and  fought  for  so  that  none  of  our  enemies  will  again 
dare  to  fight  us  either  singly  or  jointly.”  He  carefully  avoided 
the  word  “annexation.”  On  December  9th,  1915,  when  asked  to 
explain  Germany’s  w'ar  aims  more  fully,  he  told  his  hearers; 

“I  cannot  say  what  guarantees  the  Government  will  demand,  for  instance 
in  the  Belgian  question,  what  power  bases  will  1)C  considered  necessary, 
but  there  is  one  thing  which  our  enemies  ought  to  say  to  themselves;  the 
longer  and  the  more  bitter  is  the  war  against  us  the  more  our  demand  for 
guarantees  will  grow.  (Storm  of  applause  in  the  House  and  hand-clappinf; 
on  the  tribunes.)  ....  Neither  in  the  East  nor  in  the  West  must  our 
enemies  possess  sallyports  for  the  invasion  of  Germany.’’ 

On  April  5th,  1916,  the  Chancellor  said  : 

“  Russia  must  not  for  a  second  time  be  allowed  to  march  licr  armies 

across  the  open  frontier  of  Eastern  Prussia . We  shall  ])rocure  for 

ourselves  real  guarantees  that  Belgium  will  not  be  made  militarily  and 
economically  an  Anglo-French  vassal  State  and  a  bulwark  against  Ger¬ 
many.’’ 

Once  more  the  Chancellor  spoke  vaguely  of  “  guarantees  ”  with 
regard  to  Belgium.  The  word  sounded,  perhaps,  inoffensive  to 
foreigners,  but  its  meaning  w’as  immediately  understood  by  the 
Reichstag.  Herr  Spahn,  the  leader  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Centre 
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Party,  perhaps  the  most  influential  party  in  the  Keichstag,  stated 
after  the  Chancellor’s  speech  : 

“We  must  demand  that  the  war  will  increase  Germany's  power.  Peace 
aims  must  be  power  aims.  The  war  must  end  with  a  tangible  result. 
Towards  the  East  the  Chancellor  has  shown  us  a  tangible  result,  but  ho 
has  talked  more  cautiously  with  regard  to  the  West.  With  regard  to 
Belgium  he  has  told  us  that  care  would  have  to  be  taken  that  it  should 
no  longer  be  an  English  bulwark,  but  should — that  is  the  necessary  sequel — 

fall  politically,  militarily,  and  economically  into  Germany’s  hand . 

Our  opponents  must  be  weakened  politically  and  militarily.  Germany’s 
economic  basis  must  be  broad.  We  need  a  larger  territory  than  that  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  German  Empire.” 

When  Herr  Spahn  thus  ex^wunded  the  meaning  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  declaration,  Herr  von  Bethmann-Holhveg  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  rise  and  disavow  him,  but  remained  silent.  His  silence 
no  doubt  meant  consent.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  care  to  use 
the  word  “annexation”  himself,  because  then  he  would  have 
destroyed  the  argument  of  Germany’s  “reasonableness”  wdiich 
was  to  be  used  in  foreign  and  neutral  countries. 

While  the  German  Chancellor,  as  ex^wunded  by  his  most 
influential  supporter,  demanded  the  fullest  control  of  Belgium 
and  a  great  increase  of  Germany’s  territory,  his  subordinate, 
Dr.  Solf,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  claimed  on  May  11th,  1915, 
that  Germany’s  colonial  possessions  should  be  increased  and  en¬ 
larged  as  far  as  possible.  He  demanded  in  the  Kolonialkalender 
of  1915  the  possession  of  “colonial  empires  which  should  if  pos¬ 
sible  be  joined  together  and  be  easily  dcfendable.”  In  a  speech 
on  ]\ray  29th,  1916,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  “Germany  w’ould 
he  able  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  Colonial 
Empire.  .  .  .  That  the  independence  of  Germany  as  a  Great 
Power  required  the  possession  of  territory  in  all  climes.” 

Among  the  most  influential  men  in  Germany  is  the  former 
Chancellor,  Prince  Buelow.  He  stated  in  his  book  Deutsche 
Politik,  published  in  1916  ; 

“We  roquiro  considerably  increased  security  in  the  East  to  protect  us 
against  further  invasion.  Naturally  we  cannot  desire  that  the  Russian 
Empire  should  once  more  become  strong.  However,  that  will  take  place  in 
view  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Russian  popidation  and  the  national  and 
religious  homogeneousness  of  the  Russian  people,  unless  Russia  disinte¬ 
grates  politically  and  socially,  or  unless  she  loses  the  Ekrainc,  the  wealthy 
corn-growing  district  and  the  basis  of  the  national  industry.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  loss  of  Poland  would  weaken  Russia . 

“Perhaps  the  French  people  will  in  course  of  time  submit  to  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  Peace  of  Frankfurt  when  it  recognises  that  they  are  unchange¬ 
able,  and  particularly  if  we  should  succeed  in  improving  Germany’s 
strategical  position  towards  France,  which  still  is  unfavourable.  As  long  as 
France  believes  it  possible  to  regain  Alsace-Iiorraine  either  through  her 
own  strength  or  through  the  assistance  of  others,  the  settlement  would 
be  a  provisional,  not  a  permanent,  one,” 
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Among  the  best-informed  men  in  Germany  is  Herr  Ballin  the 
Emperor’s  friend  and  favourite  and  the  Director  of  the  Hamburg- 
Amerika  Line.  He  stated  on  January  1st,  1915,.  speaking  of 
Germany’s  unfavourable  maritime  position  : 

“Therefore  we  must  strive  to  find  a  naval  base  outside  the  North  Sea 
a  base  which  in  this  part  of  the  world  gives  Germany  the  same  possibilities 
which  England  possesses  and  of  which  she  makes  use  without  scruple.'"’ 

Speaking  more  clearly,  Herr  Ballin  stated  on  October  20th, 
1915  :  “We  require  a  naval  basis  on  the  entrance  and  on  the  exit 
of  the  English  Channel.  We  require  strong  bases  oversea.” 

The  elected  representatives  of  the  nation  are  supposed  to  express 
the  national  will  when  speaking  in  their  official  capacity.  All  the 
iwlitical  parties  of  Germany  have  deliberately  stated  their  views 
with  regard  to  Germany’s  war  aims.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  opposed  a  policy  of  annexation  at  the 
peace  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  all  the  other  parties.  Hence, 
when  on  December  9th,  1915,  the  Social  Democrats  gave  voice 
to  their  opposition  to  a  policy  of  annexation,  Herr  Spahn,  the 
leader  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Centre  Party,  made  in  the  name 
and  by  the  direction  of  all  the  non-Socialist  parties  a  statement 
in  the  Reichstag  worded  as  follows  : — 

“In  the  name  of  all  the  members  of  this  House,  the  Socialists  excepted, 

I  wish  to  make  the  following  declaration . We  are  looking  forward 

to  the  peace  negotiations  in  which  the  military,  economic,  financial  and 
political  interests  must  be  safeguarded  in  their  full  extent  and  with  all 
means,  including  the  acquisitions  of  territory  which  are  required  for  that 
purpose.” 

All  the  non-Socialist  parties  have  demanded  acquisitions  of 
territories  not  only  jointly  through  Herr  Spahn,  but  also  indivi¬ 
dually.  The  Progressive  People’s  Party  has  demanded  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  territory  on  August  7th  and  December  4th,  1915,  the 
Centre  Party  on  October  25th,  1915  ;  the  National  Liberals  and 
the  Conservative  Parties  have  passed  similar  resolutions.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  German  electorate  belong  to  the  non-Socialist 
parties.  The  majority  in  favour  of  annexation  is  therefore  very 
large,  especially  as  lately  the  Social  Democratic  Party  has  split  up 
into  two  different  bodies.  The  large  majority,  directed  by  Herr 
Scheidemann,  has  come  over  to  the  Government  side  and  sup¬ 
ports  a  policy  of  annexation,  and  only  a  small  minority  of  about 
twenty  Social  Democrats  remains  opposed  to  annexations. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  arguments  which  are  advanced  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  annexation  with  regard  to  territories  which 
are  inhabited  by  men  who  are  of  non-German  race  and  wdio  do 
not  speak  the  German  language.  Herr  Paasche,  a  Tjiberal,  who 
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is  the  Vice-President  of  the  Eeichstag,  stated  on  April  18th, 
1915  : 

"We  shall  not  give  up  the  hostile  territory  which  we  have  conquered 
with  so  much  German  blood.  We  must  get  to  the  English  Channel,  even  if 
we  have  to  begin  again  and  if  we  have  to  conquer  once  more  the  old 
strongholds.  The  German  people  demand  also  that  we  must  be  secure  in 
the  East  against  new  inroads  by  Russian  hordes.” 

i  Herr  Hassermann,  the  leader  of  the  National  Liberal  Party, 
said  in  December,  1914  :  “We  shall  know  how  to  keep  for  all 
future  the  lands  which  have  been  soaked  with  German  blood.” 
The  Conservative  Kreuzzeitung  demanded  on  July  29th,  1915  : 
“The  territory  which  Germany  has  conquered  with  the  blood  of 
her  best  sons  cannot  again  be  abandoned  if  it  is  necessary  for 
strengthening  our  position.” 

The  majority  of  Germans  demand  the  retention  of  the  con¬ 
quered  territories,  not  only  by  the  right  of  conquest,  but  also 
because  they  think  that  Germany  is  morally  entitled  to  them, 
because  the  German  race  is  a  master  race.  The  modern  Germans, 
like  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Aristotle,  believe  that  only  one 
nation  was  meant  to  dominate,  that  Providence  meant  all  other 
nations  to  be  slaves.  Wolfgang  Eisenhart  wrote  in  the 
Kreuzzeitiuig  of  May  30th,  1916  : 

i  “The  great  question  is  whether  the  basis  of  power  created  by  Bismarck 
suffices  for  the  Germany  of  the  present.  If  that  question  should  find  an 
answer  in  the  negative,  as  I  believe  it  will,  then  a  policy  of  force  is  justified 
which  will  give  Germany  the  necessary  broad  foundation,  without  which 
the  German  people  would  be  swamped  by  England,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States.  Herein  lies  the  moral  right  to  a  policy  of  conquest  in  this  war 
which  has  been  forced  upon  us. 

“It  must  not  be  objected  that  such  a  policy  of  force  can  only  be  carried 
out  at  the  cost  of  other  nations  which  thereby  would  be  oppressed,  of 
nations  which  have  an  equally  strong  right  to  live  according  to  their  custom. 
In  this  argument  lies  one  of  the  gravest  errors.  It  is  not  true  that  all 
nations  have  an  equal  right  to  existence,  an  equal  claim  to  cultural  activity. 
Neither  men  nor  nations  can  be  measnred  with  the  same  measure.  There 
are  rising  and  declining  nations.  There  are  youthful  nations  for  which  tute¬ 
lage  and  education  by  a  foreign  nation  of  higher  culture  are  a  blessing. 
There  are  also  declining  and  morally  decaying  nations  which  have  lost  their 

I  right  to  national  existence  and  which  therefore  must  make  place  for  a 

I  master  race,  for  a  more  civilised  nation.” 

;  The  principle  of  nationality  is  treated  by  the  German  annexa¬ 
tionists  with  the  utmost  scorn.  Dr.  K.  Strahl  WTote  in  the  Grenz- 
boten  of  May  5th,  1915  : 

“The  State,  as  a  unit  and  as  a  promoter  of  culture,  stands  not  on  the  same 

plane  with  nationality,  but  stands  in  many  respects  high  above  it . 

The  so-called  right  of  nationalities  to  dispose  of  themselves,  to  govern 
themselves,  is  a  theory  which  has  been  put  forward  in  order  to  provide  an 
impotent  opposition  with  the  cloak  of  science.” 
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Professor  Conrad  Bornhak  wrote  in  the  Grenzboten  of  February 
23rd,  1916  : 

“  The  German  peace  will  presumably  not  be  concluded  under  the  sign  of 

the  principle  of  nationalities . Germany’s  war  aim  is  to  secure  her 

position  in  the  future.  If  that  purpose  can  in  certain  localities,  such  as 
the  Baltic  provinces,  and  the  Flemish  portions  of  Belgium,  be  promoted  bv 
the  principle  of  nationalities,  we  can  only  be  glad  at  the  coincidence  but 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  peace  will  be  future  security.” 

In  the  name  of  future  security  many  Germans  demand  Ger¬ 
many’s  predominance  not  only  in  Europe  hut  throughout  the 
world.  Dr.  Adolf  Grabowsky  wrote  ; 

“  To-day  the  most  urgent  thing  is  that  the  whole  German  nation  should 

be  seized  by  the  will  of  world  conquest . It  is  not  sufficient  that  we 

unite  Germany  and  her  new  territories  by  a  Customs  Union,  for  we  must 
be  masters  of  them  militarily  and  diplomatically.  We  have  to  choose 
between  Caesarism,  the  principle  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  Federalism,  the 
principle  of  the  New  World . 

“Let  us  take  the  example  of  Belgium.  If  we  were  simply  to  annex  it, 
we  should  have  in  the  West  another  Poland,  another  Polish  question  worse 
than  the  old  one,  for  the  people  would  be  insurgents.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Germany  were  to  retain  only  the  strategical  line  Liege — Namur,  taking 
Antwerp  in  addition,  and  would  allow  the  rest  of  Belgium  to  institute  self- 
government  while  attaching  it  by  Federal  bonds  to  the  German  Empire, 
all  securities  could  be  obtained  for  the  preservation  of  the  country.  Ger¬ 
many  would  occupy  the  Belgian  coast,  and  that  military  position,  that 
bridgehead  against  England,  would  be  of  value.  At  the  same  time  Belgium 
would  not  feel  that  it  was  a  subject  country.  Hence  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  insurrections.  If  we  wish  to  retain  Antwerp,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  obtain  from  Holland  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt.  In  exchange  Holland 
might  be  given  the  Belgian  part  of  Limburg. 

“  If  we  should  be  asked  whether  we  intend  to  create  a  World-Power 
standing  high  above  the  other  World-Powers  so  that  it  would  bo  practicallj 
the  only  real  World-Power,  the  reply  must  be  that  there  can  be  no  limit  to 
the  will  to  world-power.  A  World-Power,  like  a  Great  Power,  can  never 
be  satisfied.  The  principle  of  political  equality  on  land  rnd  sea  is  quite 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  world-power.  The  categorical  imperative  of 
Imperialism  states  :  ‘  Act  in  such  a  manner  that  your  will  may  become  the 
law  of  the  world.’  ..... 

“  By  its  very  nature  the  will  to  world-power  must  bo  insatiable.  Satura¬ 
tion  would  be  a  sign  of  senility . The  present  war  is  being  fought 

for  the  future  organisation  of  the  world.  Hence  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
duty  and  the  task  of  all  who  can  make  use  of  the  word  to  place  before  the 
present  generation  the  true  meaning  of  this  war  in  order  to  evoke  an 
energetic  will  to  world-power.” 

Not  only  Herr  Grabowsky,  who  has  a  singularly  appropriate 
name,  abandons  the  official  version  that  the  war  was  forced  upon 
Germany  and  recommends  a  war  of  boundless  conquest.  Maxi¬ 
milian  Harden  wrote  in  the  Ziikiinft  on  September  oth,  1914 : 

“The  most  distinguishing  ornament  of  the  Germans  is  that  they  do  uot 
fit  in  with  the  crowd  of  peuccful  nations.  German  manhood  has  not  become 
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effeminate  by  a  long  peace.  War  was  always  the  most  successful  business 
of  the  Germans.  Germany  means  to  grow.  Germany  strikes  out.  Who 
has  given  Germany  permission?  Germany’s  power  is  Germany’s  right. 
Hence  the  present  war  is  a  good  war.” 

Although  most  Germans  demand  vast  territorial  acquisitions  for 
securing  Germany’s  position  and  Germany’s  peace,  many  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  and  frankly  admit  that  they  wish  Germany  to 
obtain  favourable  positions  for  another  attack.  For  instance, 
Leopold  von  Vietinghoff  wrote  in  his  book.  The  Security  of  the 
Ocman  Future: 

“It  will  sullice  to  shape  the  frontier  on  the  flank  in  such  a  manner  that 
I  thence  we  can  attack  the  enemy  across  the  frontier,  should  he  ever  dare  to 

I  fall  on  us  again,  more  rapidly  and  more  easily  than  we  can  at  present. 

I  We  should  be  able  not  merely  to  leap  at  our  enemy’s  throat,  but  to  strike 

I  straight  at  his  heart.  In  other  words  it  should  suflice  to  lay  down  the 

frontier  on  the  flank  in  such  a  manner  that,  standing  on  the  frontier,  we 
can  dominate  militarily  all  possible  opponents.” 

Although  the  Socialists  were  nominally  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  annexation  up  to  the  recent  split  in  the  party,  many  Socialist 
leaders  and  organs  began  at  an  early  date  to  defend,  and  even  to 
recommend,  a  ixjlicy  of  conquest.  For  instance,  in  the  Socialist 
(liemnitzer  Volksstimme  of  July  2nd,  1915,  the  editor  w'rote  : 

"A  war'of  defence  does  not  become  a  war  of  conquest  if  the  defending  party 
obtains  the  victory  and  gains  something.  It  would  not  be  policy,  but 
suicidal  folly  to  give  a  charter  to  bandits  so  that  they  may  take  one  by  the 
throat  at  any  moment  without  fear  of  consequences.” 

Herr  Richard  Calwer,  a  former  Socialist,  though  still  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  has  throwm  to  the  winds  the  Democratic  principle  of 
nationalities.  He  wrote  in  the  Tag  of  June  5th,  1915  : 

“Where  has  it  been  written  that  every  nation  and  every  fragment  of  a 
nation  has  the  right  to  political  independence?  That  is  the  policy  of  the 
parish  pump.  We  cannot  rely  upon  the  good  words  and  the  good  will  of 
France  and  Belgium,  our  Western  opponents,  but  must  obtain  actual  guaran¬ 
tees  which  will  make  impossible  another  attack  of  the  English  in  Western 
Europe.  That  is  the  minimum  demand  which  we  must  make.  Towards 
Russia  also  we  must  have  the  most  favourable  frontier  possible.  Hero  also 
the  question  must  be  decided  by  military  considerations.  It  would  be 
treason  to  the  people  if  in  such  a  position,  when  territorial  conquests  are 
needed  for  the  protection  of  the  Fatherland,  we  should  continue  to  support 
the  Social  Democratic  principles.” 

Dr.  Raul  Lensch  wrote  in  the  Socialist  w^eekly.  Die  Glocke : 

‘  The  interests  of  the  working  classes,  which  are  represented  by  social 
democracy,  do  not  demand  that  every  three  miles  there  should  be  another 
‘nation.’  That  would  be  the  logical  conclusion  if  the  theory  of  self- 
government  would  be  admitted.  On  the  contrary,  social  democracy 
demands  that  the  largest  possible  enclosed  economic  units  should  be  created 
in  which  capitalism  and  the  proletariat  may  develop  and  fulfil  their 
historic  task.” 
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The  practical  aims  which  Germany  should  pursue  have  been 
stated  by  many  eminent  German  individuals  and  influential 
societies  with  the  utmost  frankness.  The  celebrated  Professor 
Haeckel  wrote  on  November  16th,  1914  : 

“  The  following  results  of  victory  seem  to  be  most  desirable  : — 1,  Free, 
dom  from  England's  tyranny.  2.  The  necessary  invasion  of  the  British 
pirate-State  by  the  German  army  and  navy,  and  the  occupation  of  London. 

3.  Belgium’s  partition.  The  larger  part  west  of  Ostend-Antwerp  to  be 
a  German  Federal  State.  The  northern  part  to  fall  to  Holland.  The 
south-eastern  part  to  Luxemburg,  which  also  should  become  a  German 
Federal  State.  4.  Germany  to  obtain  a  large  part  of  the  British  colonies 
and  the  Congo  State.  5.  France  to  surrender  part  of  her  north-eastern 
provinces.  6.  Russia  to  be  crippled  by  reconstituting  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  to  be  joined  with  Austria-Hungary.  7.  The  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia  to  fall  to  Germany.  8.  Finland  to  become  an  independent  king, 
dom  united  with  Sweden.” 

Germany’s  war  aims  are  not  only  political  and  strategical,  but 
they  embrace  the  field  of  economics  as  well.  Let  us  therefore 
consider  Germany’s  economic  war  aims.  The  weightiest  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  economic  advantages  which  Germany  should 
obtain  and  the  economic  harm  which  she  should  inflict  upon  her 
opponents  consists  in  a  secret  petition  which  was  signed  by  the 
six  largest  economic  associations  and  which  was  ] resented  to 
the  Chancellor  on  March  10th  and  on  May  20th,  1915.  The 
signatories  were  the  League  of  Agriculturists,  the  German 
Peasants’  League,  the  Westphalian  Peasants’  League,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  German  Industrialists,  the  League  of  Industrialists, 
and  the  Middle-Class  Association.  These  six  leagues  have 
millions  of  adherents.  It  is  worth  noting  that  their  petition 
was  secretly  circulated  in  Germany  and  that  reprint  by  the 
newspapers  was  prohibited.  The  six  associations  stated  : 

“  ....  In  order  to  secure  Germany’s  military  and  economic  position 
towards  England,  Belgium  must  be  placed  completely  under  German  law. 
The  Belgian  Mint,  Bank,  Post,  Railways  and  Waterways  must  be  united 
with  the  German.  The  economic  enterprises  and  establishments  important 
for  the  domination  of  the  country  must  be  placed  into  German  hands  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  Belgian  people  will  acquire  no  influence  upon 
German  politics. 

“For  similar  reasons  the  coastal  district  of  France  up  to  the  Somme 
must  become  German,  for  an  opening  to  the  Atlantic  is  of  vital  necessity 
for  Germany’s  maritime  position.  The  Hinterland  to  be  attached  to  the 
coast  territory  must  be  so  shaped  as  to  secure  the  fullest  use  of  the 
Channel  ports.  By  acquiring  the  line  of  the  Meuse  and  the  French  Channel 
coast  Germany  would  obtain  the  iron  ore  deposits  of  Briey  and  the  coal 
measures  of  the  Department  du  Nord  and  of  the  Pas-de-Calais.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  population  domiciled  on  that  terri¬ 
tory  will  not  be  given  any  political  influence  in  Germany,  and  that  both 
the  medium  and  the  larger  properties  will  be  transferred  to  German  hands 
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in  such  a  manner  that  France  has  to  compensate  the  former  French  owners 
who  would  have  to  leave  the  country. 

“In  view  of  the  great  industrial  gains,  which  should  be  secured  in  the 
West,  German  agriculture  should  obtain  equivalent  additions  in  the  East. 
The  necessity  of  preserving  a  balance  between  industry  and  agriculture, 
the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  German  rural  industries,  demands  that 
the  Germans  living  abroad,  especially  those  in  Russia,  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  brought  back.  They  should  be  partly  settled  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia  and  the  territories  to  the  south  of  them.  Thus  the 
German  frontier  would  be  militarily  strengthened.  German  economic 
supremacy  and  political  predominance  should  be  secured  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West.  The  Russians  sitting  in  the  acquired  districts  should  be 
given  no  political  rights.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  six  German  associations  would 
deprive  all  foreign  owners  of  property  of  their  possessions  and 
drive  them  out  of  the  country,  leaving  their  compensation  to 
France,  Belgium,  and  Russia,  and  that  the  remaining  workers 
would  be  treated  as  helots  without  political  right. 

On  June  20th,  1915,  a  petition  signed  by  352  university  pro¬ 
fessors  and  numerous  prominent  clergymen,  civil  servants,  judges, 
etc.,  w’as  sent  to  the  Chancellor  which  contained  similar  demands. 
The  professors  also  demanded  that  all  property  in  the  conquered 
districts  should  be  handed  over  to  Germans,  and  that  the 
Russians,  Frenchmen,  and  Belgians  incorporated  in  Germany 
should  not  be  given  any  political  rights.  In  an  article  published  in 
the  Grenzhoten  on  October  7th,  1914,  it  was  advocated  that  the 
foreigners  in  the  conquered  districts  who  did  not  prove  sufficiently 
submissive  should  be  forced  to  emigrate.  General  von  Gebsattel 
wrote  in  the  Panther  in  October,  1915,  that  the  acquisition  of 
millions  of  foreigners  could  happily  be  avoided  by  following  his¬ 
toric  precedents,  that  the  Romans  had  transferred  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  masses,  and  that  Germany  might  do  likewise.  Mr.  Arthur 
Dix,  a  well-known  writer,  recommended  in  Der  W eltwirtschafts- 
Irieg  that  the  population  in  the  conquered  districts  should  in 
part  be  driven  out,  that  their  place  should  be  taken  by  German 
settlers,  and  that  industrial  and  other  property  should  be  con¬ 
fiscated. 

The  Germans  wish  to  convert  the  densely  jx)pulated  districts  of 
Belgium,  North-Eastern  France,  and  Western  Russia  into  settle¬ 
ment  colonies.  Herr  Franz  Kohler  recommended  in  Der  Netie 
Dreihund  that  the  millions  of  foreigners  acquired  by  Germany 
should  forcibly  be  denationalised,  that  the  German  language 
should  exclusively  be  used.  Leopold  von  Vietinghoff  recom¬ 
mended  that  Germany  should  undertake  the  duty,  not  merely 
have  the  right,  to  confiscate  all  property,  and  that  the  owners 
should,  of  course,  be  compelled  to  emigrate.  Professor  Sieveking 
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in  his  book  Unsere  Aufgaben  demanded  that  Germany  should 
acquire  the  French  iron  ore  beds.  The  Konfektiomr~ihe 
German  equivalent  of  the  Drapers'  Record — wrote  on  October 
18th,  1914,  that  Calais  should  be  conquered  and  should  remain 
in  German  possession  for  all  time  so  that  the  German  lace 
industry  should  find  in  that  town  a  second  centre. 

The  extracts  given  reveal  to  us  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
German  war  aims  in  the  political,  the  military,  and  the  economic 
fields.  As  German  rulers  and  statesmen  and  the  best-informed 
politicians,  generals,  men  of  science,  publicists,  and  business  men 
are  unanimous  in  putting  forward  the  most  extravagant  claims,  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  not  much  reasonableness  can  l)e  expected 
from  the  German  Government  unless  Germany  is  beaten.  The 
German  nation  expects  and  demands  that  the  present  war  will 
result  in  vast  conquests  and  vast  profits,  that  it  will  give  to  their 
country  the  predominance  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world. 

POLITICUS. 


MR.  THOMAS  HAEDY  AND  .T^SCHYLUS.— II. 


“  Jjct  me  enjoy  the  world  no  less 
Because  the  all-enacting  Might 
That  fashioned  forth  its  loveliness 
Had  other  aims  than  my  delight.” 

Mr.  Thom.\s  H.^rdy  made  his  reputation  by  a  series  of  fine 
novels,  such  as  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd,  A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes,  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  The  Trumpet-Major,  The 
Return  of  the  Native,  Tess  of  the  lyjjrbervilles,  and  Jude  the 
Obscure.  One  at  least,  let  us  note  in  passing,  The  Trumpet- 
Major,  has  a  background  of  war — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  War,  which  occupies  Mr.  Hardy  in  The  Dynasts.  And  all 
of  these  novels  have  certain  marked  characteristics  which  are  of 
the  greatest  significance  in  estimating  the  author’s  work.  There 
is  a  love  of  natural  phenomena  in  all  their  aspects — the  storm, 
the  heath ,  the  village ;  a  tenderness  for  the  humbler  wwkers  on 
the  land,  as  well  as  the  yeomen-farmers ;  a  general  distaste  for 
the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whom  Mr.  Hardy  cannot  sym¬ 
pathise  with ,  and  therefore  cannot  draw ;  a  certain  view  of 
women,  drawn  with  great  subtlety  and  insight,  wdiich  makes 
them  almost  a  daemonic  element  in  human  affairs,  and  strangely 
differentiates  them  from  George  Meredith’s  women  ;  gnd  a  curious 
tendency  to  make  use  of  coincidence  in  working  out  the  plots. 
Apart,  however,  from  all  these  points,  which  are  obvious  to  most 
readers,  there  is  a  general  atmosphere  surrounding  the  incidents 
which  we  often  find  difficult  to  breathe ;  or  we  may  call  it  a  back¬ 
ground,  a  mise-en-scrne  in  which  the  stories  are  set  and  from 
which  they  take  a  definite  colour  of  sombreness  and  gloom.  Mar¬ 
riages  are  unhappy,  and  it  is  equally  unhappy  to  remain  single ; 
lovers  do  not  meet  at  the  close  of  their  long  journey  of  misunder¬ 
standing  and  separation ;  the  cup  of  happiness  proffered  to  eager 
lips  is  ruthlessly  dashed  away ;  the  rebel  against  convention  is  as 
much  a  failure  as  the  man  or  woman  who  humbly  accepts  conven¬ 
tion  as  a  guide  ;  and,  w'orst  of  all,  there  is  heard  now  and  again  an 
echo  of  ironical  laughter  in  Heaven.  Jude  w’hen  he  accepted  the 
obligations  of  matrimony  is  no  more  successful  than  w’hen  he 
broke  loose  from  them.  Tess  is  throughout  the  sport  of  unkind 
Fate— Fate  which,  described  as  President  of  the  Immortals,  only 
ends  his  sport  with  her  when,  as  a  murderess,  she  dies  on  the 
scaffold.  Bathsheba,  in  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  only 
escapes  because  of  the  moral  strength  and  sanity  of  Gabriel  Oak, 
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one  of  the  few  vigorous  and  independent  characters  in  Mr 
Hardy’s  picture  gallery.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  impres¬ 
sion  that,  in  the  author’s  scheme,  we  are  all  rats  in  a  trap 
doomed  to  break  ourselves  against  the  wires  in  situations  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  victims  of  a  Power  which  has  pre- 
destined  us  from  all  eternity.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Hardy’s  is 
a  fatalistic  creed,  based  on  philosophic  Nescience,  a  scientific 
belief  that  the  Power  at  the  back  of  things  is  a  blind,  purpose-, 
less  agency,  to  which  we  must  be  careful  not  to  assign  human 
or  moral  attributes,  and  which  w’e  must  be  content— with  Mr. 
Hardy — to  call  “It,”  and  never  “Him.”  ^ 

§  1. 

Now  it  is  not  easy  for  the  ordinary  man  to  understand  the 
mental  detachment  of  the  scientific  thinker.  The  attitude  of 
cold  curiosity,  the  exclusion  of  all  other  interests  except  the  desire 
for  truth,  the  rigid  employment  of  analysis,  the  clear  estimation 
of  the  relative  values  of  good  and  bad  evidence,  the  building  up 
of  a  conclusion  based  on  rigorously  sifted  data — all  these  things 
are  uncongenial  to  the  average  man,  and  therefore  appear  to 
indicate  callousness  and  inhumanity.  The  majority  of  us  are  apt 
to  look  upon  the  wwld  and  all  that  is  in  it  as  they  affect  our¬ 
selves,  from  a  purely  human  point  of  view.  To  regard  the 
cosmos  of  things  as  it  is  in  itself,  abstracted  from  the  way  in 
which  human  beings  feel  and  think  about  it,  requires  an  intel¬ 
lectual  effort  based  on  a  definite  logical  training.  How  shall  we 
illustrate  this  contrast?  Early  astronomers  thought  that  the 
earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
circling  round  it.  Then  came  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  the  rest 
to  prove  that  it  was  the  earth  wdiich  was  in  continuous  move¬ 
ment,  travelling  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun.  The  change  in  atti¬ 
tude  revolutionised  astronomy.  In  much  the  same  way  thought 
is  revolutionised  w’hen,  instead  of  looking  upon  our  earth  as 
created  to  minister  to  our  w^ants  and  emotions,  we  carefully 
exclude  the  human  factor  in  studying  the  constitution  of  the 
world.  Instead  of  our  inquiries  radiating  in  different  directions 
from  the  Ego  or  Self  as  a  centre,  w’e  now  observe  how  the  nature 
of  things,  the  various  properties  and  powers  of  the  world,  full  of 
their  own  intrinsic  energy,  impinge  and  act  upon  sentient  human 
beings.  The  first  state  of  mind  might  be  described  as  anthropo¬ 
centric,  the  second  as  cosmocentric. 

But  of  course  it  is  difficult  for  a  poet  and  im]x)ssible  for  a  drama¬ 
tist  to  exclude  the  human  factor.  However  much  a  student  of 
science  may  succeed  in  riveting  his  attention  on  the  universe  of 
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things,  and  may  refuse  to  consider  man  otherwise  than  as  a  mere 
item  or  element  in  a  cosmos  arranged  for  other  ends  than  man’s 
satisfaction,  the  claims  of  the  human  factor  are  bound  to  speak 
through  the  voice  of  the  poet  and  to  find  a  potent  advocate  in  the 
writer  of  drama.  Lyrical  and  elegiac  pieces  are  the  outcome  of 
strong  personal  feeling ;  human  emotion  rings  in  the  epic ;  the 
strong  cry  of  the  suffering  soul — striving,  battling,  enduring, 
(Iving— echoes  through  and  through  every  passionate  tragedy 
which  ever  was  written.  Mr.  Hardy,  despite  his  theory,  cannot, 
however  much  he  tries,  remain  on  the  cold,  abstract  level  of 
science.  The  world  may  be  the  scene  of  blind  energies  working 
remorselessly  towards  a  goal  we  wot  not  of,  but  it  is  the  piteous 
tale  of  man  which  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  us.  Listen  to  this, 
taken  from  one  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  poems  : 

“Or  come  we  of  an  Automaton 
rnconscious  of  our  pains? 

Or  are  we  live  remains 

Of  Godhead  dying  downwards,  brain  and  eye  now  gone? 

“  Or  is  it  that  some  high  Plan  betides, 

As  yet  not  understood. 

Of  Evil  stormed  by  Good, 

Wo,  the  forlorn  hope,  over  which  Achievement  strides?  " 

Here  is  the  problem,  envisaged  quite  plainly,  though  not  ex¬ 
plicitly,  from  the  human  point  of  view.  It  may  be  Nature  which 
is  speaking,  but  it  is,  above  all,  human  nature.  The  various 
alternatives  are  set  out  as  so  many  points  on  which  we  desire 
enlightenment.  Are  we  mere  puppets  dancing  to  a  tune  which 
the  Automaton  sets?  Or  are  we  the  poor  wraiths  and  ghosts 
of  what  was  once  Godlike,  but  w-hich  has  now  hopelessly 
deteriorated?  Or — and  here  sounds  the  voice  of  Hope,  the  last 
thing  left  in  Pandora’s  box — are  we  the  champions  of  some  mighty 
project  and  purpose,  for  which  we  must  cheerfully  give  our  lives 
if  only  those  who  come  after  us  may  win  where  we  failed?  Mr. 
Hardy  gives  us  no  answer  to  these  questions.  “Earth’s  old 
glooms  and  pains  are  still  the  same.”  But  what  we  catch  in  these 
lines  is  the  whisper  of  that  divine  discontent,  which  can  never  get 
satisfaction  from  a  purely  scientific  view  of  the  world,  craving,  as 
it  perpetually  does,  for  more  light  and  a  more  comfortable 
assurance. 


§  2. 

There  is,  in  consequence,  one  reflection  which  inevitably  occurs 
to  the  mind.  A  poet  with  difficulty  acquiesces  in  a  soulless  Uni¬ 
verse.  But  what  of  a  dramatist  who  is  confronted  by  the  picture  of 
a  will-less  humanity?  So  far  as  Mr.  Hardy  accepts  the  scientific 
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view  of  man  and  woman  as  mere  automata  or  puppets,  so  far  must 
he  find  his  occupation  gone,  or  severely  attenuated,  as  a  writer  of 
drama.  For  drama  is  action,  human  action,  and  the  clash  of 
wills  is,  as  we  know,  the  essence  of  tragedy.  But  what  is  the 
value  of  action  which  is  purposeless,  and  what  is  the  interest  of 
conflicting  wills  in  the  absence  of  independence  and  responsibility? 
In  The  Dynasts  Mr.  Hardy  paints  for  us  some  extremely  vivid 
and  dramatic  situations.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  death  of 
Nelson  on  board  the  Victory,  the  fatal  Russian  campaign  and  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon’s  hopes,  the  field  of  Waterloo  with  all  its 
wild  confusion  and  desperate  charges,  besides  many  a  stirring 
little  vignette  of  lowly  lives  in  which  eager  personalities  are  seen 
wdth  their  mingled  strength  and  weakness.  But  what  is  the 
dramatic  value  of  Nelson  as  a  puppet,  Wellington  and  Pitt  as 
automata,  Napoleon  himself  as  a  pawn  in  the  blind  game  of  chess 
played  by  the  Immanent  Will?  Once  or  twice  Napoleon  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  responsible  for  his  actions.  But  it  is  only  by  refusing  so 
to  regard  him  that  we  preserve  his  significance  in  the  drama. 
Happily,  in  reading  these  scenes  or  seeing  them  on  the  stage,  we 
ignore  or  forget  Mr.  Hardy’s  own  views  of  their  meaning.  The 
human  actors  in  the  tragedy  appeal  to  us  as  warm,  sentient,  pas¬ 
sionate  beings,  to  w’hom  their  real  fate  is  their  character,  and 
who  know  what  they  are  doing  and  struggling  for.  The  back¬ 
ground  of  Spirits,  sinister  and  ironic,  leaves,  and  inevitably 
leaves,  us  cold. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  invention  of  a  Spirit-world  overlooking 
the  play  is  a  concession  to  our  weakness — or,  I  should  rather  say, 
to  our  not  unnatural  human  demand.  Science  clearly  would  not 
sanction  such  extravagant  fancies  as  Spirits  of  the  Pities  or 
Choruses  of  the  Years.  Let  us  see  what  the  author  himself  says 
about  them  in  the  preface  to  The  Dynasts.  “It  was  thought 
proper,’’  he  says,  “to  introduce  as  supernatural  spectators  of  the 
terrestrial  drama  certain  impersonated  abstractions,  or  Intelli¬ 
gences,  called  Spirits.  They  are  intended  to  be  taken  by  the 
reader  for  what  they  may  be  worth  as  contrivances  of  the  fancy 
merely.’’  He  goes  on  to  say  that  we  must  not  expect  from  them 
a  systematised  philosophy,  but  he  hopes  that  “their  utterances 
may  have  enough  dramatic  plausibility  to  procure  for  them,  in 
the  words  of  Coleridge,  ‘  that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  for 
the  moment  which  constitutes  poetic  faith.’  ’’  We  may  remark 
in  passing  that  though  Mr.  Hardy  w'arns  us  against  basing  a 
systematised  philosophy  on  what  these  Spirits  say,  such  philo¬ 
sophy  as  we  can  extract  is  so  precisely  that  which  we  gather 
from  Mr.  Hardy’s  novels  and  poems  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
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re<Tard  it  as  the  author’s  own.  The  only  difference  is  that  what 
was  hinted  before  is  now  put  before  us  in  an  explicit  shape,  and 
that  a  creed,  which  might  almost  be  called  systematised,  takes 
the  place  of  casual  references  and  allusions.  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  what  the  ancient  Spirit  of  the  Years  says  is  what 
Mr.  Hardy  thinks,  and  that  the  general  scheme  adumbrated  by 
these  Intelligences  i^  the  most  reasonable  solution  the  poet  can 
give  of  the  mystery  of  this  unintelligible  world. 

Blit  why  is  the  Spirit  World  introduced  at  all?  The  answer 
is  curious  and  significant.  The  author  feels  the  want  of  some¬ 
thing  like  the  celestial  machinery  we  find  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  Divine  personages  are  very  useful  to  the 
writers  of  epics,  because  they  serve  as  “ready-made  sources  or 
channels  of  Causation.’’  In  other  words,  they  explain  how  things 
happen  by  linking  them  on  to  the  exercise  of  conscious  Wills. 
But  Mr.  Hardy’s  scheme  does  not  admit  conscious  volition. 
Therefore,  in  a  world  of  Necessity  and  Automatism,  he  is  driven 
to  devise  imaginary  shapes  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  guiding 
the  world  on  its  course,  but  which  may  express  human  feeling  or 
supply  human  comment.  Considering  that  the  panorama  we  are 
invited  to  survey  is  inhuman,  soulless,  and  wull-less,  w’e  must  find 
consolation  in  inventing  volatile  agencies  w^hich  are,  at  all  events, 
lively,  active,  and  conscious  of  what  they  are  doing.  Indeed,  one 
group — that  of  the  Pities — corresponds  in  some  measure,  as  the 
author  tells  us,  to  the  Chorus  in  a  Greek  play — the  spectator 
idealised  and  sympathetic.  All  drama  craves  for  as  much 
humanity  as  we  can  put  into  it,  and  it  is  because  Mr.  Hardy 
instinctively  feels  this  necessity  that  his  actual  nractice  in  The 
Dynasts  is  better  than  his  theory.  His  theory  is  cold-blooded,  but 
his  Chorus  of  the  Pities  is  warm  with  human  interest  and  feeling. 
“Sunt  lacrimao  rerum ’’  even  in  a  Monistic  scheme  of  the 
Universe. 

§  3. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  come  to  closer  grips  with  Mr.  Hardy’s 
supernatural  apparatus.  The  denizens  of  his  Olympus,  which  he 
calls  the  “ Overworld,’’  are  the  Ancient  Spirit  of  the  Y^ears,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Pities — each  wuth  its  attendant  Chorus — the  Shade 
of  the  Earth,  Spirits  Sinister  and  Ironic,  with  their  Choruses, 
Messengers,  and  Eecording  Angels ;  while  as  Zeus,  or  King  of 
this  Divine  company,  the  First  or  Fundamental  Energy,  is  called 
“It.’’  -Most  of  these  have  a  specific  task.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Years  to  explain ;  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pities  to 
ask  questions  and  complain ;  of  the  Spirits  Ironic  and  Sinister  to 
jeer  and  make  satirical  remarks.  The  Shade  of  the  Earth  opens 
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the  drama  with  the  query,  “What  of  the  Immanent  Will  and 
Its  designs?”  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Years  makes  answer: 

“It  works  unconsciously,  as  heretofore, 

Eternal  artistries  in  Circumstance, 

Whose  patterns,  wrought  by  rapt  aesthetic  rote, 

Seem  in  themselves  Its  single  listless  aim 
And  not  their  consequence.”* 

“Why  this  eternal  monotony?”  ask  the  Pities,  and  we  are  given 
two  possible  hypotheses.  Either  the  Will  is  tired  with  this  world 
and  is  occupied  with  other  worlds,  or  else  our  world  lost  the  Will’s 
original  watchful  care  owing  to  the  wickedness  of  early  men  who 
contrived  to  sever  us  from  Heaven.  But  may  not  some  startling 
event  bring  back  the  old  Providence?  No,  there  is  no  evidence 
available  to  make  us  think  that  thoughtful  design  either  is  or 
ever  was  part  of  the  scheme.  On  the  contrary,  the  data  seem 
to  prove  that  : 

“Like  a  knitter  drowsed, 

Whose  fingers  play  in  skilled  unmindfulncss, 

The  Will  has  woven  with  an  absent  heed 
Since  life  first  was:  and  ever  will  so  weave.”’ 

That  is  a  final  verdict,  and  it  is  only  left  for  the  Pities  to  urge 
how  much  better  it  would  be  for  mankind  and  the  world  if, 
instead  of  tyrants  like  Napoleon,  they  w’ere  guided  by  merciful 
and  peaceful  leaders,  “men  of  deep  art  in  life-development.” 
But  that  is  apparently  impossible.  “Old  laws  operate  yet,”  and 
men’s  “dynastic  and  imperial  moils  shape  on  accustomed  lines.” 
And  thus  in  our  melancholy  contemporary  experience  an  Amurath 
an  Amurath  succeeds,  and  Napoleon  is  followed  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  dreary  prospect,  nor  that  our 
author  is  one  of  the  most  dispassionate  of  observers.  He  often 
strikes  the  reader  as  being  only  coldly  interested  in  his  themes, 
like  his  Spirit  of  the  Years,  w'ho,  when  he  regards  dynastic  and 
imperial  ambitions,  declares,  “I  care  not  how  they  shape  or  what 
they  he.”  Curiosity,  perhaps,  is  his  chief  characteristic — a  keen 
scientific  curiosity  which  accepts  the  conclusions  to  which  his 
logic  drives  him  without  faltering.  His  attitude  to  women  is 
significant  in  this  regard.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  may  he  said 
that  Mr.  Hardy  is  an  apologist  for  women,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  him  from  being  cruel  in  his  analysis.  He  looks  upon 
woman  in  her  humours,  moods,  and  vagaries  as  being  in  an 
especial  degree  an  instrument  through  w'hich  Fate  works  out  its 
schemes.  Fate  is,  as  it  were,  incarnated  in  her.  Complicated 
questions  of  sex  are  intensely  interesting  to  Mr.  Hardy ;  the 
difficulties  of  the  married  state  are  harped  upon  with  almost 
wearisome  iteration  in  most  of  his  novels.  But  he  draws  his 
(1)  Dynasts,  Fore-scene.  (2)  Ibtd. 
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pictures  without  pity  ;  his  curiosity  is  usually  frigid,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  morbid.  To  a  mind  like  his,  therefore,  a  huge 
drama  like  the  struggle  of  England  against  Napoleon  is  not 
regarded  as  a  battle-royal  between  rival  wills  and  competing 
ambitions,  with  various  interludes  in  which  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness,  passion  and  frailty,  make  their  appeal  to  our  sensitive  sym¬ 
pathy  :  but  a  mechanical  game  of  celestial  chess  in  which  the 
Immanent  Will  makes  its  blind  moves  without  prescience  or 
purpose,  and  human  beings  are  helpless  pawns  or  counters  pushed 
hither  and  thither  as  chance — \vhich  is  Fate — directs.  Look  at 
the  stage  direction  which  Mr.  Hardy  gives  us  from  time  to  time, 
as  if  to  remind  us  of  the  true  inwardness  of  his  drama  : 

“The  nether  sky  opens,  and  Europe  is  disclosed  as  a  prone  and 
emaciated  figure,  the  Alps  shaping  like  a  backbone,  and  the 
branching  mountain-chains  like  ribs,  the  peninsular  plateau  of 
Spain  forming  a  head.  .  .  The  point  of  view  then  sinks  down¬ 
wards  through  space  and  draws  near  to  the  surface  of  the  per¬ 
turbed  countries,  where  the  peoples,  distressed  by  events  which 
they  did  not  cause,  are  seen  writhing,  crawling,  heaving,  and 
vibrating  in  their  various  cities  and  nationalities.  ...  A  new 
and  penetratng  light  descends  on  the  spectacle,  enduing  men  and 
things  with  a  seeming  transparency,  and  exhibiting  as  one  organism 
the  anatomy  of  life  and  movement  in  all  humanity  and  vitalised 
matter  included  in  the  display.”  The  Spirit  of  the  Pities,  looking 
at  the  scene,  discerns  certain  waves  ‘‘like  winds  grown  visible,” 
twining  and  serpentining,  and  retracting  threads  like  gossamers, 
w'hich  bear  men’s  forms  on  their  coils.  These,  says  the  Spirit  of 
the  Years,  are  fibrils,  veins,  will-tissues,  nerves,  and  pulses  of  the 
one  Immanent  Will,  ‘‘evolving  always  that  it  wots  not  of.”  Men 
think  their  deeds  self -done ;  they  fancy  that  they  are  acting  in 
freedom.  In  reality  they  are  but  ‘‘atoms  of  the  One,  labouring 
through  all,  divisible  from  none.” 


§  4. 

We  may  shiver  at  so  inhuman  a  creed,  but  it  does  not  over¬ 
whelm  us,  because  as  man  is  always  and  everywhere  better  than 
the  tenets  he  professes  to  hold,  so,  too,  Mr.  Hardy  is  far  more 
clement  than  his  doctrine  of  the  Immanent  Will.  The  essential 
disadvantage  of  an  abstract  system  of  purposeless  activity,  which 
is  to  get  rid  of  human  volition  and,  indeed,  destroy  the  reality  of 
human  beings  themselves,  is  that  no  one  can  believe  in  it  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  together — and  then  only  in  a  severely  logical 
mood.  Daily  experience  is  too  strong  for  us,  and  ordinary  inter¬ 
course  with  our  friends  seems  to  give  the  lie  to  our  scientific 
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theory.  For  we  see  men  acting  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  responsible  for  their  acts,  and  we  observe  legal  punishments 
inflicted  on  the  assumption  that  the  individual  can  sin  against  the 
light.  It  is  a  natural  inference  that,  inasmuch  as  all  life,  social 
and  political,  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  men  are  free  agents, 
we  cannot  be  far  w'rong  if  we  take  for  granted  the  existence  of 
real  individuals,  centres  of  force  and  in  essence  independent. 
Obviously,  then,  it  requires  a  strong  and  sustained  effort  to 
believe  that  all  these  evidences  of  life  are  illusions,  and  that 
nothing  really  moves  but  a  blind  and  irrational  Immanent  Will. 
And  if  this  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  man,  still  more  must  it 
be  so  with  the  dramatist.  For  he,  as  we  have  already  said,  is 
specially  concerned  with  human  action  and  wdth  the  griefs  and 
joys  of  self-conscious  personalities — all  of  which  tumble  into 
nothingness  if  only  the  One  exists  or  moves.  And  here,  once 
more,  we  may  illustrate  the  point  by  a  reference  to  .d^schylus, 
who  was  no  more  consistent  with  the  demands  of  his  lofty  theory 
than  other  poets  and  philosophers.  We  have  seen  that  sometimes 
he  suggests  that  Fate  is  higher  than  Zeus,  and  if  that  be  so  the 
whole  of  his  creed  of  a  beneficent  Providence  falls  to  the  ground. 
There  can  be  no  Providence  if  the  God  is  overruled  by  a  coldly 
omnipotent  Destiny.  And  in  a  fragment  from  an  unknown  play 
of  his,  the  Heliades,  we  have  a  still  more  startling  theory. 
“Zeus,”  he  says,  “is  the  aether,  the  earth,  the  sky  ;  Zeus  is  every¬ 
thing  that  exists,  and  still  greater  than  these.”  ^  This  is  the 
theory  of  Pantheism ;  and  it  not  only  makes  human  liberty  impos¬ 
sible,  but  it  absolutely  upsets  all  that  /Fschylus  has  told  us 
elsewhere  about  a  Zeus  wdio  is  the  son  of  Kronos  and  the  last 
arrived  of  the  masters  of  the  wnrld. 


§  5. 

It  is  interesting,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  observe  how  here  and 
there  in  the  course  of  The  Dynasts  Mr.  Hardy  gives  us  indica¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  of  dissatisfaction  wdth  his  scientific  doctrine 
of  the  One.  It  is  the  Chorus  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Pities — 
naturally  enough — which  voice  the  human  cry.  Surveying  the 
course  of  action  from  their  privileged  standpoint,  they  see  the 
melancholy  tragedy  of  the  war,  and  cry  out  witli  Othello,  “The 
pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it,  lago.”  Their  usual  attitude  is  to  dis¬ 
believe  the  grim  irony  of  a  Will  which  knows  not  what  it  wills, 

*  Zfvs  iariv  ai6r)p,  Zehs  5«  yrj,  Zeus  5’  ovpav6s, 

Zeus  TOt  TO  TToi'TO,  Til'S’  uTreprepot'. 

A  treatise  of  Philodemiis,  found  at  Herculaneum,  gives  us  the  title  of  the 
play  in  which  these  verses  are  found. 
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or  at  all  events,  to  hope  for  schue  alleviation  of  the  crnel  decrees 
of  destiny. 

“  This  tale  of  Will 

And  Life’s  impulsion  by  Incognisance 

I  cannot  take.” 

thev  say  in  Act  I.,  Sc.  6;  and  later  on,  in  Act  V.,  Sc.  4,  they 
sympathise  with  what  Sophocles  put  in  the  mouth  of  Hyllus 
{Trachinia;,  1266-72),  when  he  arraigned  the  Gods  for  their 
treatment  of  Hercules.  The  Chorus  adds,  a  little  farther  on  : 

“Why  make  life  debtor  when  it  did  not  buy?” 

In  such  criticisms  the  point  is  the  injustice  of  a  system  which 
after  creating  human  life  makes  it  so  helpless  and  so  enslaved. 
In  Act  I.,  Sc.  6,  the  criticism  is  pushed  home  by  laying  stress  on 
human  sensitiveness.  It  was  bad  enough  to  ordain  that  men 
should  be  born  into  slavery,  but  it  is  worse  when  we  remember 
that  these  hapless  creatures  are  sentient.  Surely  it  must  be  a  flaw 
in  Nature’s  handiwork  that  puppets,  driven  hither  and  thither  by 
forces  entirely  independent  of  their  volition,  should  also  be  capable 
of  acute  feeling.  So  in  Act  IV.,  Sc.  5,  the  significant  admission 
is  made  that  “It  (the  Will)  does  not  quite  play  the  game.”  If 
the  Will  must  play  with  puppets,  then  by  all  means  let  these 
puppets  be  merely  mechanical  toys.  To  use  them  as  pawns,  and 
yet  endow  them  with  a  sensitive  consciousness,  is  to  act  the  part  of 
a  bully  liking  to  inflict  pain.  Wretched  men,  being  helpless,  are 
allowed  to  recognise  their  helplessness  and  thus  endure  a  crueller 
punishment.  The  slave  has  all  the  added  misery  of  knowing  that 
he  is  a  slave.  He  is  in  chains  and  powerless,  but  not  permitted 
to  remain  a  soulless  dupe.  That  is  a  strong  impeachment  of  the 
Immortal  Energy,  which  takes  the  place  of  God  in  Mr.  Hardy’s 
system.  The  only  answer  is  that  it  knows  not  what  it  is  doing. 

But  is  it  true  that  it  knows  not  what  it  is  doing?  Cannot  w'e 
detect,  now  and  again,  some  signs  of  actual  malevolence?  We 
remember  the  end  of  Tess  of  the  D’  Urherrillcs ^  where  a  reference 
is  made  to  the  “President  of  the  Immortals.”  He  is  said  to  have 
“finished  his  sport  wdth  Tess  ”  when  she  finally  ends  her  unhappy 
life  on  the  scaffold,  just  as  though  he  took  a  pleasure  in  torment¬ 
ing  her.  And,  indeed,  throughout  the  novel  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  poor  heroine  is  hardly  allowed  a  decent  chance,  and  that 
the  author  piles  suffering  on  suffering  as  though  to  bring  home 
to  our  consciousness  that  Tess  and  the  women  like  her  ai'e  born 
under  an  unlucky  star.  We  revolt  from  the  picture  as  too 
heavily  charged  with  gloom ;  we  resent  the  doom  of  the  heroine 
as  unjust  and  unnatural.  If,  however,  we  take  the  book  at  its 
surface  value,  we  cannot  escape  the  impression  that  there  is  some- 
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thing  very  like  malice  in  the  ordinances  of  Fate.  This  is  what 
the  Spirit  of  the  Pities  feels  when  in  The  Dynasts  it  is  witnessing 
the  suffering  of  the  poor  mad  English  King  (Act  VI.,  Sc.  4). 
One  might  almost  think,  it  seems  to  suggest,  that  ironical  malice 
has  presided  over  the  creation  of  the  world,  that  men  had  been 
created  as  a  jest  and  scoffed  at  when  they  suffer.  But  here  the 
answer  comes  at  once,  whether  we  accept  it  or  no.  The  Will  is 
not  conscious;  it  has  no  intelligence.  It  is  “unmaliced,  unim¬ 
passioned,  nescient  Will,”  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  enact  the  rdle  of  an  lago.  The  One  escapes  criticism 
because  it  is  an  “It”  and  not  a  “Him.” 

§  6. 

But  later  on  we  get  a  veritable  cri  du  coeur.  When  the 
unseen  watchers  observe  the  unhappy  king  fall  into  one  of  his 
paroxysms,  the  more  sympathetic  among  them  cannot  restrain 
their  anguish.  And  it  takes  a  significant  form.  The  Spirit  of 
the  Pities  feels  that  the  sorrow  and  desolation  of  the  w'orld  are 
unbearable,  unless  behind  the  piteous  spectacle  there  is  some 
Being  to  whom  humanity  may  make  appeal.  The  Universe  must 
have  some  presiding  Deity — not  an  unconscious  Will,  but  a  con¬ 
scious  Person,  warm  with  love  and  tenderness. 

“  Something  within  me  aches  to  pray, 

To  some  great  Heart  to  take  away, 

This  evil  day,  this  evil  day!” 

The  mocking  reply  comes  swift  and  deadly  : 

“Ha,  ha.  That’s  good.  He’ll  pray  to  It! 

But  where  do  Its  compassions  sit. 

And  where  abides  the  heart  of  It?  ” 

Nevertheless,  the  Spirit  is  not  abashed  or  deterred  ; 

“Mock  on!  mock  on!  Yet  I'll  go  pray 
To  some  Great  Heart,  who  haply  may 
Charm  mortal  miseries  away.”‘ 

For  the  nonce  the  author  of  The  Dynasts  is  on  the  side  of  the 
angels.  In  all  his  references  to  the  mass  of  men,  “the  pale, 
pathetic  peoples,”  “the  pale,  panting  multitudes,”  who  are  the 
victims  of  despotic  kings  and  the  still  more  despotic  Immanent 
Will,  he  shows  an  unwonted  tenderness,  which  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  scientific  creed.  In  the  passage  just  quoted  he  seems 
to  be  fully  conscious  that  the  human  cry  cannot  be  altogether 
ignored,  and  that  it  is  an  ineradicable  instinct  which  has  led  men 


(1)  Act  VI.,  Sc.  5. 
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of  everv  variety  of  race  and  faith  to  raise  beseeching  hands  to 
“Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven.” 

Xor  vet  at  the  very  end  of  his  drama  will  he  leave  us  without 
a  (tleam  of  hope.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  passage  in  which 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  Fate  or  Will  may  develop  Intelligence, 
as  in  ,Fschylus  Zeus  developed  from  a  tyrant  to  a  beneficent  God. 
Most  of  the  cruelty  of  the  world  arises  out  of  the  dissociation  of 
primeval  Energy  from  conscious  intelligence.  If  the  Will  were 
onlv  aware  of  what  it  was  doing,  it  might  act  from  design  and 
even  grow  to  be  kindly.  At  all  events,  this  is  the  aspiration  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Pities  in  a  choric  song  w'hich,  probably  not  with¬ 
out  intention,  is  placed  in  the  closing  scene. 

“jfay; — shall  not  its  blindness  break 

Yea,  must  not  its  heart  awake. 

Promptly  tending 
To  Its  mending 

In  a  genial  germing  purpose,  and  for  loving-kindness’  sake?  ” 

"But  a  stirring  thrills  the  air 

Like  to  sounds  of  joyance  there 
That  the  rages 
Of  the  ages 

Shall  be  cancelled,  and  deliverance  offered  from  the  darts  that  were, 

Consciousness  the  Will  informing,  till  it  fashion  all  things  fair!”* 

§  7. 

What  are  w'e  to  say  of  The  Dynasts  as  a  whole?  From  the 
point  of  view  of  drama  it  is  cumbrous  and  top-heavy ;  as  a  study 
in  character-drawing  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  suggestive  ; 
as  a  record  of  events  it  is  very  faithful,  and  keeps  close  to  its 
authorities.  But  that,  after  all,  is  not  what  we  have  been 
examining  in  this  essay.  However  rich  it  may  be  in  eloquent 
passages  of  rhetoric,  and  even  in  single  lines  and  phrases  of  real 
poetry,  it  will  have  ultimately  to  be  judged — as,  indeed,  Mr. 
Hardy’s  shorter  poems  have  to  be  judged — by  the  philosophy 
which  underlies  the  whole  structure  :  the  theory  of  the  Universe 
and  of  the  men  and  w'omen  w'ho  have  to  live  in  it.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  to  cut  out  of  The  Dynasts  all  the  supernatural  elements, 
and  the  action  of  the  personages  and  the  vivid  reality  of  the 
scenes  will,  it  may  be  said,  remain  much  the  same.  But  it  will 
then  cease  to  be  the  piecd  of  work  which  the  author  designed 
and  in  which  he  is  interested ;  it  will  cease  to  represent  Mr. 
Hardy’s  own  mind.  The  Immanent  Will  is  not  a  conception 
which  appears  now  and  again  in  these  volumes ;  it  runs  all 
through  them,  it  animates  and  explains  the  whole  fabric.  What 
are  we  to  say  of  it  ? 

(1)  After-scene,  Act  VII.,  Sc.  9 
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For  myself,  I  confess  I  should  like  to  adopt  the  attitude  of 
Kpicuriis  as  expressed  in  a  well-known  phrase.  He,  too,  saw 
what  we  see  to-day,  that  when  the  gods  disappear  as  objects  of 
worship,  the  human  mind — which  is  credulous  in  essence  and  must 
worship  something — offers  its  incense  to  Fate  or  Will  or  Chance 
as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  the  world.  Epicurus  said  :  “I  would 
rather  believe  in  all  the  stories  of  the  Gods  than  in  the  Fate  of 
the  philosophers.”  He  expressed  himself  sceptically,  of  course. 
What  he  meant  was  that  he  saw  no  reason  in  the  case  of  two 
uncertainties  why  he  should  exchange  one  uncertainty  for  another. 
If  you  can  have  no  certainty  about  the  Gods,  you  can  have  no 
greater  certainty  about  your  abstract  Fate  or  Will.  Why,  then, 
disturb  yourself  by  a  transference  from  a  fairly  comforting  theory 
to  a  distinctly  uncomfortable  one?  We  must  not,  however,  put 
our  criticism  in  so  ironic  and  sceptical  a  form.  Perhaps  we  may 
put  it  thus  :  The  world,  as  many  metaphysicians  tell  us,  arises  in 
consciousness.  In  other  words,  all  that  we  can  know  about  the 
world  is  due  to,  and  arises  from,  our  mental  processes  of  inter¬ 
pretation — our  perceptions,  our  logical  deductions,  and  our  reason¬ 
ings.  If  we  like  to  phrase  it  so,  the  human  mind  creates  the 
universe ;  for  only  by  mental  activity  can  the  universe  be  inter¬ 
preted  and  explained.  Docs  it  not  then  strike  you  as  a  curious 
form  of  suicide  or  self-stultification  that  the  mind  interpreting  the 
universe  should  interpret  it  as  a  mindless  universe?  Why  should 
we,  wdio  look  before  and  after,  who  are  gifted  with  conscious¬ 
ness  and  endowed  with  reason,  solemnly  fashion  as  the  arbiter 
of  our  destiny  an  abstract  Energy  or  Will  which  has  no  con¬ 
sciousness,  which  does  not  know’  what  it  is  doing,  and  which  acts 
absolutely  irrationally?  Is  not  this — I  will  not  say  to  exchange 
one  uncertainty  for  another — but  to  replace  God  by  Mumbo- 
Jumbo? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  attitude  of  thoughtful  men 
and  w'omen  is  wholly  averse  from  any  such  mood  -of  pessimism 
and  despair.  Its  spirit  is  rather  that  of  Mr.  Brit  ling  in  Mr. 
Wells’s  novel,  wdio  at  the  end  of  a  number  of  mental  changes 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  sons — in  the  passionate  ardour  of 
their  self-sacrifice — are  enabling  us  to  find  God.  Let  us  also  add 
that  Mr.  Hardy  himself  has  his  sunnier  moods.  The  characters 
of  his  drama  are  something  more  than  puppets ;  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  Pities  is  at  least  as  notable  a  creation  as  the  Spirits  Sinister 
and  Ironic.  Perhaps,  after  the  convulsion  of  an  appalling  war, 
the  wounded  heart  of  man  may  turn  for  healing  and  guidance 
in  all  humility  and  faith — to  “a  Divinity  who  shapes  our  ends, 
rough-hew’  them  how  w’e  w’ill  ” — a  God  of  Goodness  and  Justice 
and  Mercy.  W.  L.  Courtney. 
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Xeapja’  a  hundred  years  ago — namely,  in  1828 — Lord  Brougham 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  hatful  of  oranges 
and,  aided  by  this  refreshing  fruit,  spoke  for  six  hours  and  three 
minutes  by  the  clock  on  the  defects  in  the  laws  of  the  Realm  and 
the  measures  necessary  for  removing  the  same.  To  any  citizen 
interested  in  the  social  evolution  of  his  country  the  speech  is  well 
worth  reading  again  to-day.  It  did  not  deal  with  our  penal 
statutes — “the  most  bloody  and  inefhcient  in  the  world  ” — nor  did 
it  endeavour  to  probe  “the  bottomless  pit  of  Chancery,”  but  it 
was  a  .scathing  ex})03ure  of  the  abuses  and  anachronisms  of  our 
Common  Law  Courts,  “featuring,”  as  an  American  would  say, 
many  puerile  fictions,  much  barbarism  of  procedure,  the  quaint 
mummery  of  surviving  customs,  and  the  daily  misery  and  injustice 
that  these  things  produced. 

In  a  peroration  of  the  noblest  eloquence,  which  remains  the  last 
best  word  ever  spoken  on  legal  reform,  Ijord  Brougham  reminded 
his  hearers  of  the  boast  of  Augustus,  who  found  a  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble.  “But,”  he  continued,  “how  much  nobler 
will  be  the  sovereign’s  boast  when  he  shall  have  it  to  say  that  he 
found  law  dear  and  left  it  cheap;  found  it  a  sealed  book,  left  it 
a  living  letter:  found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich,  left  it  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  poor ;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of  craft  and 
oppression,  left  it  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of  innocence.” 

It  is  a  fascinating  task  to  anyone  interested  in  legal  history  to 
go  over  the  battlefields  on  which  the  various  abuses  he  describes 
were  attacked  and  destroyed,  but  the  more  practical  business  to¬ 
day  is  to  inquire  what  remains  to  be  done  so  that  when  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  Lord  Brougham’s  speech  arrives  we  may  be  appreciably 
nearer  the  grand  ideal  he  set  before  us. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  when  a  layman 
writes  about  legal  reform  he  lays  the  whole  blame  for  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  of  things  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lawyer,  and 
hints  that  in  the  main  it  is  due  to  his  selfishness  and  greed.  There 
is  sufficient  precedent  for  reviling  the  individual  instead  of  the 
system.  Biblical  references  to  lawyers  are  disconcerting  ;  Rabelais 
has  some  unpleasant  things  to  say  about  the  Furred  Law-cats ; 
our  English  prophet.  Piers  Plowman,  abounds  in  pithy  phrases  of 
invectives  against  serjeants  and  attorneys ;  Bunyan  has  Mr. 
Legality  with  the  mountain  standing  by  his  house — was  it  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  costs? — and  Dickens  lias  left  us  uncomfortable  pictures  of 
our  law  courts  and  their  practitioners. 
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On  the  otlier  hand,  we  may  remember  with  pride  that  ever  since 
the  days  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  there  has  been  a  very  general 
agreement  among  men  that  an  education  in  law  is  perhaps  the 
soundest  preparation  for  political  life,  and  we  must  recognise  that 
modern  citizens  throughout  the  world,  especially  in  English- 
speaking  countries,  very  sensibly  choose  lawyers  to  represent  them 
and  place  them  in  the  highest  positions  of  the  State,  The  implicit 
confidence  that  business  men  have  in  their  lawyers  is  a  practical 
reply  to  satirical  critics ;  and  the  fact  that  the  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  law^yers  is  readily  sought  in  all  the  complications  of  trade, 
social  and  domestic  affairs,  is  the  real  measure  of  the  lawyers’ 
services  to  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  reason  that  lawyers  are  blamed  for  the  defects  of  the  legal 
system  lies,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that  lawwers  constitute  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  conservative  trade  unions  in  the  world,  and  when 
they  approach  reform  as  a  body  they  consider  only  the  effect  of  it 
on  shop  rules  and  customs  that  have  served  in  the  past  to  affect 
favourably  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  continuity  of  employment 
of  their  members.  It  is  the  way  of  all  trade  unions,  and  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  tries  to  look  at  reforms  in  his  trade  from  any  other  than 
a  union  standpoint  has  always  been  suspect.  It  is  said  that  a 
combination  of  attorneys  on  the  Northern  Circuit  threatened  Lord 
Brougham  with  a  professional  boycott  if  he  went  on  with  his  schemes 
of  legal  reform ;  but  time  has  given  him  the  verdict,  and  there 
is  no  lawyer  of  to-day  who  would  uphold  the  abuses  he  attacked. 
For  my  part,  the  great  value  of  a  trade  union  is  the  encouragement 
and  assistance  it  gives  to  its  younger  members,  the  good  fellow¬ 
ship  that  exists  in  its  ranks,  and  the  standard  of  honesty  and 
proficiency  in  their  w’ork  that  it  demands  from  all  who  join  it.  In 
these  things  the  Bar  has  a  longer  and  more  continuous  record 
than  any  other  trade  union  I  know  of,  and  it  is  still  to-day  as  it 
wms  in  the  time  of  Hampden  and  Harry  Vane — a  sound  school  of 
honesty,  judgment,  eloquence,  and  fellowship. 

I  set  this  much  down  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  writing 
freely  of  the  present  condition  of  our  legal  system.  Like  Mr. 
Crummies’s  pony,  I  have  been  “on  circuit”  from  my  earliest 
childhood,  and  I  have  the  liveliest  affection  for  all  that  pertains 
to  the  practice  of  the  law\  Such  is  my  deep  veneration  for  all 
that  is  good  in  our  judicial  system  and  my  respect  for  those  in 
w’hose  hands  the  administration  of  it  is  placed  that  in  writing  at 
all  about  legal  reform  it  is  necessary  clearly  to  dissociate  myself 
from  those  who  seek  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  shortcomings  of  our 
law  at  the  gates  of  the  Temple. 

Although  it  is  historically  true  that  the  trade  unions  of  the  law 
have  always  strenuously  opposed  reform,  one  may  hope  to-day, 
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when  other  unionists  have  set  the  good  example  of  relaxing  their 
strangle-hold  on  output  and  services  and  made  sacrifices  of  old 
trade  rules  and  customs  for  the  general  good  of  the  State,  the 
lawyers  will  not  be  behind  them  in  assisting,  or  at  least  in  not 
hindering,  reasonable  reforms  of  our  legal  system.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  when  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  place  our  food 
supply,  our  shipping,  our  agriculture,  and  our  munitions  on  a  more 
business-like  basis,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  give  the  matter  over  to  a  special 
Minister  and  equip  him  with  a  new  department.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  must  be  done  for  our  legal  system,  and  a  Minister 
of  Law  is  a  condition  precedent  to  any  real  reform.  For  as  matters 
stand  at  present  there  is  no  existing  authority  that  can  make  any 
widespread  change,  since  the  different  branches  of  the  courts  of 
justice  are  ruled  by  different  departments.  To-day  the  High 
Court  judges  are  in  a  great  measure  a  law'  to  themselves. 
Within  certain  limits  they  arrange  w'hen  and  wdiere  they  should 
sit,  what  circuits  they  attend  and  when  they  are  held,  and  what 
Courts  they  should  form  for  the  business  they  have  to  try.  How¬ 
ever  desirous  it  may  be  for  a  branch  of  the  High  Court  to  be  set 
up  in  any  large  city  in  England  and  hold  continuous  sittings 
there,  giving  the  provincial  the  same  legal  service  as  the  Londoner, 
there  is  no  existing  Minister  who  could  ordain  such  a  thing. 

The  County  Courts  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  also  of  the  Treasury,  which  has  a  special  department 
devoted  to  them ;  the  Courts  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Home  Office,  and  the  Courts  and  buildings 
belong  to  the  Office  of  Works,  whilst  much  equipment  is  provided 
by  the  Stationery  Office.  The  various  Courts,  no  doubt,  arrange 
their  business  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  serve  the  public,  but 
there  is  no  one  controlling  mind  with  power  to  make  the  most 
economic  use  of  their  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
Fifty  years  ago  Lord  Bramwell  urged  that  a  better  consolidation 
and  co-ordination  of  all  our  Courts  was  necessary  to  the  public 
service.  His  view  was  that  County  Courts,  or  similar  district 
inferior  Courts  of  first  instance,  should  be  made  constituent 
branches  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  that  every  civil  pro¬ 
ceeding  should  commence  in  the  County  Court  and  be  tried  there 
unless  the  defendant  chose  to  remove  it  to  the  High  Court.  To 
the  lawyers  of  his  own  day  this  was  a  revolutionary  proposal,  and 
m  later  years  when  it  was  again  suggested  it  w'as  considered 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Bar,  to  which  Lord  Bramwell 
replied  :  “If  there  is  any  disparagement  or  injury  to  the  Bar  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  Bar  must  undergo  it ;  that  is  all.” 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  a  Minister  of  Law  to 
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direct  matters,  and  in  the  face  of  much  legal  opix)sition  and  some 
disinterested  and  clear-sighted  legal  assistance,  the  trend  of 
events  and  the  working  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  suitable 
has  contrived  to  give  a  jurisdiction  to  the  County  Courts  which  has 
made  them,  outside  a  few  big  centres,  the  Common  I^aw  Courts 
of  the  country.  In  1830  Lord  Brougham  proposed  “Local  Dis¬ 
trict  Courts,”  with  a  jurisdiction  of  i‘100  in  contract,  4;5()  in  tort, 
and  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  by  consent.  The  suggestion  fairlv 
took  the  breath  of  the  profession  away,  and,  of  course,  came  to 
nothing.  It  was  not  until  1847  that  County  Courts  were  estab¬ 
lished,  and  then  only  with  a  jurisdiction  of  1‘20.  Up  to  that  time 
the  Assizes  did  all  the  common  law  w'ork  of  the  country,  but  from 
1847  there  have  been  two  competing  and  overlapping  systems,  and 
the  natural  result  has  been  that  the  cheaper  and  more  accessible 
system  has  been  the  most  popular,  and  little  by  little  has  acquired 
greater  powers  until  in  1903  it  attained  the  jurisdiction  of  4100 
which  Lord  Brougham  had  proposed  for  it  in  1830. 

To  understand  the  present  working  conditions  of  the  Common 
Law  Courts  in  the  country  to-day,  let  us  make  a  short  legal  survey 
of  things  as  they  are  in  my  own  county  of  Kent.  This  county  has 
an  area  of  971,991  acres,  and  contains  a  population  of  1,045,591. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  County  Courts  all  its  common  law 
affairs  were  carried  on  by  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  and  every 
case  arising  within  its  borders  had  to  be  tried  at  its  somewhat 
inaccessible  capital  of  Maidstone.  In  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
when  local  venue  obtained,  the  Assizes  at  places  like  Maidstone 
and  Guildford  lasted  for  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  and  my  father, 
Serjeant  Parry,  used  often  to  take  a  house  at  these  places,  so  that 
my  earliest  recollections  of  the  law  are  faint  memories  of  such 
great  figures  as  Bovill,  Ballantine,  Hawkins,  and  Shee,  who  found 
ample  scope  for  their  energies  and  abilities  in  the  cause  list  of  the 
Home  Circuit. 

This  came  to  an  end  in  1875  with  the  abolition  of  local  venue, 
and  as  soon  as  the  men  of  Kent  were  allowed  to  set  down  cases 
where  they  wished,  the  convenience  of  London  and  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  Maidstone  for  the  populous  western  portion  of  the  county 
led  litigants  to  setting  down  their  causes  for  trial  in  London.  At 
the  same  time  the  County  Court  jurisdiction  was  being  bit  by  bit 
continuously  enlarged,  so  that  very  little  work  wms  left  for  Maid¬ 
stone  Assizes  except  the  libels,  slanders,  and  breach  of  promise  % 
actions,  which  for  some  mysterious  reason  are  considered  too  intri¬ 
cate  and  important  for  trial  by  any  lower  tribunal  than  the  High 
Court. 


There  is  still  in  Maidstone  an  existing  Court  of  Pleas  with  a 
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is  also,  it  is  said,  a  Court  of  Pie  Poudre,  a  Court  of  Conservancy, 
and  a  Court  Leet,  but  they  are  all  archaeological  shadows. 

Two  Assizes  are  still  held  at  Maidstone  for  civil  work,  and  we 
find  that  in  1913  there  were  twenty-three  actions  entered  for  trial , 
fifteen  of  which  were  tried  and  i;l,285  recovered.  This  was  eight 
days’  work,  and  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  usual  amount  of 
time  spent  at  INIaidstone.  What  these  cases  were  and  how  far  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  be  tried  by  a  High  Court  judge 
does  not  appear. 

The  issue  of  High  Court  writs  and  all  the  interlocutory  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  High  Court  actions  are  carried  out  in  what  are  known 
as  District  Registries.  Kent  has  four  of  these  registries,  and  the 
following  table  shows  their  activities  at  a  glance  : — 


District  No.  of  Amount 

Registry.  Proceedings.  Recovered. 

Maidstone .  42  ...  £1,261 

Dover .  16  ...  563 

Ramsgate .  65  ...  1,226 

Rochester .  23  ...  652 


146  ...  £3,702 


In  each  town  I  have  mentioned  it  appears  that  the  District 
Registrar  of  the  High  Court  is  at  the  same  time  the  Registrar  of 
the  County  Court,  and  he  sits  and  conducts  his  business  in  the 
same  office  and  with  the  same  clerks.  If  for  the  saving  of  space 
one  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  military  notation,  one  may  say  that 
asD.R.H.C.  he  does  the  same  work  as  R.C.C.,  but  he  commences 
the  action  with  a  writ  instead  of  a  plaint.  He  is  a  veritable  Pooh 
Bah.  No  doubt  as  a  High  Court  official  he  has  a  proper  contempt 
for  himself  as  a  County  Court  official,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
more  important  work  and  better  remuneration  that  he  receives  as 
a  County  Court  official  enables  him  to  hold  up  his  head  in  his  own 
presence,  so  to  speak,  and  offer  the  retort  courteous  to  any 
patronising  airs  that  his  High  Court  self  may  try  to  put  on  in  w’hat, 
after  all,  are  the  offices  of  the  County  Court. 

The  work  done  by  this  official  is  therefore  not  work  done  in 
any  real  sense  in  the  High  Court.  No  pretence  can  be  made  that 
this  class  of  work  requires  any  better  or  different  grade  of  human 
official  from  that  w'hich  does  County  Court  work.  It  is  a  pure 
example  of  overlapping  jurisdiction,  of  the  same  class  of  work 
being  done  by  one  and  the  same  official  in  different  ways  with 
different  names  for  the  same  things  and  under  parallel  pro¬ 
cedures.  It  is  true  that  as  you  issue  a  writ  in  the  High  Court, 
or  an  ordinary  plaint,  or  a  default  summons  in  the  County  Court, 
80  you  proceed  in  one  Court  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  in  both, 
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to  recover  your  debt ;  but  these  openings  are  like  the  gambits  at 
chess — different  ways  of  beginning  the  same  game,  and  ought  to 
be  playable  on  the  same  board  and  with  the  same  set  of  men  and 
under  the  same  rules. 

Assuming,  however,  that  we  set  down  this  £'3, 702  as  monev 
recovered  by  the  High  Court — which  technically  it  is — we  have 
in  1913  a  total  of  £‘4,987  collected,  by  means  of  the  Assizes  at 
Maidstone  and  the  four  District  Registries,  by  the  King’s  Bench 
Division.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  work  of  the  County  Court. 
Kent  has  two  County  Court  Circuits,  the  eastern  district  taking 
up  the  whole  time  of  one  judge,  the  western  sharing  a  judge 
with  the  metropolitan  district  of  Lambeth.  It  may  bo  said  that 
the  county  finds  employment  for  a  judge  and  a  half.  These  judges 
preside  over  twenty-eight  Courts,  and  each  Court  has  a  Registrar. 
The  judgments  recovered  in  these  Courts  in  1913  amounted  to 
£37,024.  Even  if  the  High  Court  is  rightly  credited  with  the 
amount  recovered  in  District  Registries,  it  seems  clear,  as  far  as 
money  can  speak,  that  the  common  law  business  in  Kent  has 
found  its  own  way  into  the  County  Courts  and  left  the  King’s 
Bench  Division. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  County  Court  were  a  branch  of  the 
High  Court,  or  that  a  Minister  had  control  of  the  whole  system, 
what  would  be  his  first  step  on  discovering  this  state  of  affairs? 
He  would,  I  think,  make  up  his  mind  to  have  one  Registry  and 
one  Registrar,  who  would  issue  only  one  kind  of  process,  whether 
he  chose  to  call  it  a  writ  or  a  plaint  or  a  summons  would  be  no 
matter,  but  he  would  certainly  make  a  rule  that  all  common  law 
proceedings  started  in  the  same  office  with  a  document  of  the 
same  type  and  hue.  This  in  itself  would  mean  a  far-reaching 
reform,  because  it  could  only  be  done  by  making  County  Courts 
branches  of  the  main  legal  system  instead  of  legal  local  side¬ 
shows  as  they  are  to-day,  and  it  would  mean  scrapping  existing 
practices  and  procedure  and,  by  their  consolidation  and  fusion, 
making  one  system  of  proceeding  common  to  all  actions. 

In  Kent,  as  I  have  shown,  this  happens,  geographically  and 
humanly  speaking,  to-day.  A  Kentish  man  goes  into  the  same 
office  and  sees  the  same  official  whenever  he  wants  to  start  an 
action  at  law,  but  he  has  the  choice  of  two  different  overlapping 
systems,  either  of  which,  with  certain  and  uncertain  risks  as  to 
costs,  he  can  adopt,  and  the  two  procedures  only  vary  in  points 
of  detail. 

It  would  seem  from  the  figures  I  have  quoted  that,  assuming 
every  action  in  Kent  were  begun  by  the  issue  of  a  plaint  in  the 
County  Court,  the  great  bulk  of  the  cases  heard  would  remain 
there  as  of  course.  All  the  cases  now  tried  in  the  so-called  District 
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Registries  would  continue  in  the  same  office,  and  the  only  out¬ 
standing  matters  to  consider  would  be  the  few  cases  which  are 
tried  every  year  at  Maidstone  Assizes. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  law  at  present  does  not 
permit  libel,  slander,  and  breach  of  promise  to  be  tried  as  of  right 
in  County  Courts,  and  therefore  at  present  these  cases,  how¬ 
ever  unimportant  and  trumpery,  are  bound  to  waste  much  of  the 
judges’  time  at  Assizes.  When,  however,  all  actions  are  begun 
in  the  County  Court,  litigants  will  only  seek  to  remove  them  for 
some  good  cause,  and  should  only  be  allowed  to  do  so  for  some 
very  substantial  reason.  The  case  once  started,  the  Registrar 
will  have  full  power  to  direct  the  manner  of  its  trial.  If  on  the 
application  of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  he  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  matter  is  one  really  worthy  of  trial  by  a  High 
Court  judge,  he  will  direct  it  so  to  be  tried,  and  then  the  parties 
can  take  it  to  London  if  they  wish  just  as  they  do  to-day,  or  if 
it  is  of  an  exceptional  nature  a  High  Court  judge  will  come  into 
Kent  specially  to  try  it.  In  a  word,  the  Registrar  will  be  an 
organiser  and  sifter  of  the  work  to  be  done,  allotting  each  case  to  1 

its  proper  Court  for  trial,  and  never  allowing  the  time  of  the 
High  Court  to  be  wasted  on  matters  that  can  be  satisfactorily 
settled  in  the  County  Court. 

When  a  case  of  importance  did  arise  where  the  number  of  local 
witnesses  made  it  more  convenient  that  it  should  be  tried  in  the 
j,  county  than  in  London,  it  might  well  be  that  the  High  Court 
(  judge  would  consent  to  visit  Canterbury  or  Dover — in  the  same 
way  as  the  judges  do  at  election  petitions — if  it  appeared  that 
Maidstone  was  expensive  and  inconvenient  of  access  to  the  parties. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  judges  coming  down  into  the  country 
at  a  fixed  period  and  finding  nothing  to  do,  or  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  backyard  slander  case  utterly  unworthy  of  their  con¬ 
sideration,  they  would  only  come  away  from  the  legal  centres  for 
business  that  is  really  important  and  where  practical  con¬ 
venience  makes  it  reasonable  for  the  High  Court  judge  to  sit 
I  locally  rather  than  for  the  litigants  to  visit  the  legal  centre. 

The  case  of  Kent  varies  in  no  degree  from  the  case  of  other 
counties,  but,  of  course,  the  business  of  all  the  home  counties  is 
naturally  affected  by  their  being  in  such  close  touch  with  the 
great  legal  centre  of  London.  The  ^Minister  of  Ijaw,  having  con- 
!  solidated  his  District  Courts  with  the  High  Court,  would  probably 
find  that  his  next  difficulty  would  be  to  give  the  same  legal 
facilities  for  the  trial  of  actions  in  the  North  and  West  and  Mid¬ 
lands  that  already  exist  in  the  South.  He  would,  I  think,  in 
looking  at  the  statistics,  find  that  there  was  a  large  centre  of 
legal  business  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  at  Birmingham,  at 
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Leeds,  at  Cardid  aud  Swansea,  and  at  Bristol.  These  are  all 
natural  centres  of  litigation  for  their  different  districts,  and  in 
each  of  these  centres  he  would  seek  to  give  the  inhabitants  similar 
legal  services  of  the  High  Court  to  those  that  are  obtainable  in 
London.  The  High  Court  judges  should  be  relieved  from  visiting 
the  smaller  towns  as  they  do  now,  but  they  should  give  such 
continuous  service  in  the  great  centres  as  is  required  to  put  the 
North  and  the  West  and  the  Midlands  on  an  equality  with  the 
South.  The  new  District  Registries  would  sift  and  arrange  the  ^ 
work,  but  would  look  to  their  local  High  Court  centre  for  High 
Court  work,  and  would  not  request  the  judges’  services  away  from 
the  centre  unless,  as  before  suggested,  for  the  trial  of  some  action 
of  peculiar  importance.  It  would  be  found,  1  think,  that  five 
geographical  centres  were  all  that  were  required,  and  that  if  two 
judges  were  available  for  these,  as  and  when  required,  and  their 
time  never  wasted  on  trivial  and  unimportant  matters,  it  would 
be  far  more  satisfactory  to  business  men  than  the  present  state  ; 
of  affairs. 

I  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of  two  judges  for  the  following 
reason  :  In  each  of  these  centres  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  two  High  Court  judges  to  sit  as  a  Divisional  Court  and  hear  8 
appeals  from  the  District  Courts  and  from  all  magisterial  Courts. 

In  1913,  taking  ten  consecutive  County  Courts  in  the  North  of 
England,  there  were  seventeen  appeals,  and  taking  ten  consecu¬ 
tive  Courts  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood  there  were  tifty-one.  | 

Now  this  rate  of  three  to  one  does  not  denote  that  the  cases  were  i 

better  tried  or  more  complicated  in  one  district  than  another;  it  ! 

merely  means  that  a  Southerner  has  an  Appeal  Court  at  his  door  I 

and  a  Northerner  has  not.  Whilst  multiplicity  of  appeals  is  bad  | 
for  the  community,  reasonable  access  to  appeal  is  good  for  every¬ 
body,  and  especially  for  the  judge  presiding  over  a  District  Court 
whose  work  of  necessity  has  to  be  done  without  the  legal  assist¬ 
ance  and  the  library  munitions  that  are  at  hand  in  every  lega' 
centre.  Work  without  criticism  is  apt  to  degenerate,  and,  how¬ 
ever  watchful  and  careful  a  judge  may  be,  he  will  never  be  the  ' ; 
less  so  for  knowing  that  his  decisions  are  open  to  a  cheap  and 
speedy  appeal. 

With  a  Law  Ministry  and  the  co-ordination  of  all  Courts,  civil  ; 
and  criminal,  it  would  be  possible  to  consider  seriously  many 
other  questions  of  legal  reform.  Perhaps  it  W’ould  be  found  well 
to  have  District  judges  of  more  than  one  grade,  and  it  might 
become  the  practice  to  advance  them  to  more  responsible  posts. 

A  curate  may  become  an  archbishop,  but  at  present  a  County 
Court  judge  or  a  stipendiary  magistrate  remains  in  the  position  to 
which  he  is  ap]>()inted  unless  he  accepts  an  offer  to  go  into  other 
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Government  service.  It  would  certainly  be  found  that  Kegistrars 
now  paid  by  fees  and  allow'ed  to  practise  locally  as  solicitors  were 
an  indefensible  institution.  The  Irish  County  Courts  have  a  per¬ 
manent  travelling  Eegistrar,  but  in  England  the  best  course  would 
be  to  have  one  Eegistrar  for  a  group  ot  districts,  who  should  be  a 
Civil  Servant.  If  at  the  same  time  he  was  to  act  as  clerk  to  the 
magistrates  there  would  be  enough  work  to  justify  a  reasonable 
salarv.  A  Law  Ministry  could  consider  how  far  the  present 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  by  means  of  unpaid  magistrates 
at  Petty  and  Quarter  Sessions  and  Eecorders  of  varying  experi¬ 
ence  in  large  and  small  boroughs  is  an  economical  and  satisfactory 
arrangement,  and  whether  it  w’ould  not  be  better  to  make  local 
central  criminal  districts  presided  over  by  the  District  judges.  In 
Ireland  the  County  Court  judges  have  criminal  jurisdiction,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  similar  judges  should  not  be  available 
here  for  this  class  of  work. 

One  new  duty  should  be  cast  upon  District  judges,  and  that  is 
the  task  of  conciliation.  In  France  and  Italy  and  other  countries 
there  exist  Conciliation  Courts,  and  for  small  claims  and  disputes 
among  comparatively  poor  people  they  must  be  a  great  boon. 
By  the  time  two  persons  have  come  into  court  with  their  solicitors 
and  counsel  to  contest  their  rights  over  a  broken  fence,  a  trespass¬ 
ing  cow,  a  dog  bite,  or  a  street  accident  the  money  is  all  spent, 
and  settlement  without  heavy  loss  to  one  side  or  another  is  im¬ 
possible.  In  Lord  Brougham’s  speech  he  mentions  that  at  Lan¬ 
caster  he  made  out  a  list  of  fifty  verdicts  obtained  at  Lent  Assizes, 
where  the  average  amount  recovered  was  under  fourteen  pounds 
and  the  costs  incurred  “certainly  exceeded  five  thousand  pounds, 
fifty  pounds  a  side  being  indeed  a  very  low  average  as  between 
attorney  and  client.”  Things  are  not  as  bad  as  that  to-day,  but 
the  taxed  costs  of  a  running-down  case  in  a  County  Court  may 
easily  amount  to  anything  from  £20  to  TlO,  or  even  more.  If 
the  parties  were  to  come  before  a  Conciliation  Court  it  might  well 
be  that  in  most  cases  they  would  prefer  to  stand  out  for  their 
rights,  with  a  result  that  the  judge  would  mark  the  matter  “fit 
for  litigation,”  and  no  harm  would  come  of  the  attempt ;  but 
every  case  in  w’hich  a  settlement  wms  arrived  at  w^ould  not  only 
save  money  and  time,  but  would  in  many  instances  estop  a 
lasting  ill-wdll  between  citizens  who,  in  any  case,  have  to  go 
back  to  their  adjacent  dwellings  and  try  to  live  in  amity  and 
brotherhood  hereafter,  or  at  the  least  make  an  effort  to  suffer  each 
other  gladly. 

The  trade  unions  of  lawyers  would  suggest  to  their  members 
that  this  is  a  proposal  to  restrict  output,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  really 
so.  In  my  experience  the  solicitors  of  the  largest  practice  and 
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the  highest  position  have  always  been  men  who  strained  every 
nerve  to  bring  their  clients  to  a  fair  settlement  of  a  dispute 
wherever  such  a  course  was  possible.  The  Conciliation  Court 
would  be  a  help  to  such  men,  and  it  would  be  a  just  hindrance 
to  the  lawyer  who  fans  the  flame  of  his  client’s  anger  to  drag  him 
into  a  doubtful  contest  that,  at  any  rate,  he  himself  may  be  en¬ 
riched  by  costs. 

The  Bar  and  the  Law  Society,  speaking  as  trade  unions  on 
behalf  of  their  members,  seldom  manage  to  impress  the  public 
mind  with  the  idea  that  they  are  capable  of  taking  broad  public 
views  of  the  administration  of  the  law  as  a  social  service,  but 
rather  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  holding  out  the  professions  as 
institutions  made  for  the  sustenance  and  enrichment  of  theh 
members.  They  regard  Law  Ministers,  land  registries,  abolition 
of  assizes,  establishment  of  district  courts,  local  divorce  and  any 
proposed  reforms  that  are  brought  before  them  merely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  existing  shop  rules.  It  is  this  attitude  of  the 
unions  that  has  made  the  lawyer  suspect  among  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  than  the  recent 
discussions  of  the  Bar  and  the  Law  Society  about  the  introduction 
of  women  into  the  profession.  Much  of  the  work  of  a  lawyer, 
especially  the  work  of  a  solicitor,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  women, 
and  after  the  triumphant  success  of  women  in  the  far  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  field  of  medicine  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
lawyers’  unions  w’ould  have  had  sufficient  tact  to  remember  the 
mistakes  and  defeat  of  the  doctors,  and  not  have  led  their  members 
into  wdiat  in  the  near  future  must  be  an  undignified  contest  with 
only  one  possible  end  to  it.  There  can  surely  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  in  any  honest  mind  that  women  exist  capable  of  doing  as 
good,  and  indeed  better,  legal  service  to  the  community  than 
many  lawyers  of  to-day.  The  only  possible  objection  to  women 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  Bar  or  the  solicitors  is  the  selfish,  animal 
trade  union  fear  that  there  is  only  so  much  soup  to  go  round,  and 
that  any  further  competition  would  result  in  hunger  and  possible 
starvation  of  existing  members.  It  was  perhaps  unwise  to  raise 
the  question  at  the  moment,  as  all  the  younger  men,  the  leaders 
of  the  Bar  of  the  near  future,  are  away  fighting  for  their  country, 
and  the  meeting  wms  bound  to  be  dominated  by  the  older  fossil¬ 
bearing  strata  of  the  profession.  The  matter  will  be  settled  by 
the  public,  and  not  by  the  trade  unions,  as  it  is  a  public  question. 
The  result  will  be  “dilution.” 

Greatly  as  I  esteem  both  branches  of  the  profession  in  their 
individual  capacity,  I  have  very  little  use  for  their  collective 
verdicts  on  social  subjects.  On  these  matters  I  look  to  the 
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examples  of  lawyers  like  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Bramwell, 
who  were  clear-sighted  enough  to  realise  the  evils  of  the  systems 
by  which  they  were  immediately  surrounded,  and  had  sufficient 
of  the  poet  in  them  to  see  clear  visions  of  a  better  future.  They 
were  always  “ready  and  willing  to  use  a  cant  pleader’s  phrase 
—to  inquire  into  existing  defects  of  the  law  and  to  propose 
measures  of  reform.  True  to  their  trade  union  in  all  matters  of 
fellowship  and  domestic  discipline,  they  regarded  the  profession 
of  the  law  as  a  sacred  trust,  in  which  the  lawyer  has  a  public 
duty  forbidding  him  to  consider  matters  of  personal  welfare  when 
the  wider  interests  of  fellow-citizens  are  at  stake. 

Edward  A.  Parry. 


GENERAL  BOTHA— STATESMAN. 


When  war  broke  out  General  Botha  was  engaged  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  constructive  adminis¬ 
tration  ever  attempted  by  any  statesman,  namely,  a  four  years’ 
programme  of  legislative  and  administrative  action,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  lead  to  the  “reshuffling”  of  the  white  and  coloured 
races  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  tor  all  time  serious  friction 
between  the  races  of  South  Africa.  Cynics  remarked,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  remark,  that  a  man  might  succeed  in  walking  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  either  Moses  or  Joshua,  but  disaster  would  attend  General 
Botha  in  his  r6le  of  following  Moses  and  Joshua  combined.  It  is 
characteristic  of  South  Africa’s  Premier  that  when  war  and 
rebellion  were  added  to  his  burden  he  refused  to  abandon  his 
great  administrative  reform,  but  with  clear  vision  postponed 
for  one  year,  and  then,  stamping  out  rebellion  and  conquering 
a  territory  as  large  as  Germany,  he  has  resumed  the  work  he 
laid  aside  in  the  autumn  of  1914. 

When  General  Botha  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
States  of  South  Africa  he  found  the  land  held  by  the  white  and 
coloured  races  under  every  form  of  title  and  no  title  at  all — free¬ 
hold,  leasehold,  squatter,  communal,  individual,  white  men  on 
the  black  man’s  land,  and  black  men,  with  agreement  and  wiih- 
out  agreement,  on  that  of  the  whites — a  greater  confusion  of 
title  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Confronted  with  this  situation, 
General  Botha  decided  to  set  in  motion  a  movement  which  would 
lead  ultimately  to  a  separation  of  the  wffiite  and  coloured  races. 

The  Policy  and  its  Programme. 

General  Botha’s  policy  was  set  forth  at  his  instruction  by  Mr 
Edward  Dower,  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  in  a  letter  dated 
February,  1914,  to  the  President  of  the  Native  Congress,  and  it 
has  four  distinct  features  : — 

1.  The  “gradual  expropriation  of  lands  owned  by  Europeans 
within  defined  native  areas.” 

2.  The  settlement  of  natives  on  such  lands  under  a  regularised 
system. 

3.  The  “gradual  extension  of  the  system  of  individual  tenure 
wherever  natives  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  appreciate  its 
advantages.” 

4.  Native  Councils  “for  the  good  government  and  the  local 
administration  of  affairs  in  native  areas.” 
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The  legislative  programme  for  the  application  of  this  policy, 
which  was  one  of  three  parts,  commenced  in  1913,  and  was 
expected  to  pass  through  its  final  stages  in  1916. 

In  the  first  place,  General  Botha  passed  the  1913  Land  Act, 
whereby  for  a  period  it  became  illegal  for  both  whites  and  natives 
to  sell  or  lease  land  wdthin  large  specified  areas.  This  Act  also 
provided  for  the  abolition  of  irregular  forms  of  squatting.  The 
provisions  of  the  Act  w^ere  to  “operate  temporarily  pending 
further  legislation  based  upon  the  report  ”  of  a  (’ommission. 

The  next  step  was  that  of  setting  up  a  Commission  of  five 
members,  with  Sir  William  Beaumont  as  Chairman,  to  report 
upon  what  further  areas  should  be  scheduled  within  wdiich  whites 
and  natives  respectively  could,  or  could  not,  obtain  leasehold  and 
freehold  titles — in  short,  to  mark  out  tentatively  the  areas  in  the 
Union  which  would  ultimately  become  a  “chequer  board”  occu¬ 
pation  by  races  black  and  white.  This  Commission  was  required 
in  the  Act  to  complete  its  labours  by  June  30th,  1915,  but  owing 
to  the  war  Parliamentary  sanction  was  obtained  to  extend  the 
period  to  June  30th,  1916.  The  Commission  has  now  reported 
to  General  Botha,  who  will  within  a  year  proceed  to  the  final 
legislative  stage.  This  policy  involves,  in  the  first  place,  setting 
aside  much  larger  areas  for  the  coloured  people — the  term 
“coloured”  being  used  in  a  broad  sense  and  not  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  South  African  meaning.  This,  in  turn,  demands  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  ultimate  expropriation  of  white  land-owmers  settled 
to-day  in  areas  predominantly  occupied  by  the  coloured  races, 
and  for  the  expropriation  of  coloured  people  occupying  areas 
peopled  largely  by  whites.  • 

Opposition  to  General  Botha. 

The  publication  of  General  Botha’s  1913  Act  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  correspondence  led  at  once  to  a  storm  of  protest  from  many 
sections  of  the  South  African  community.  This  arose  partly  from 
ignorance  of  the  measure,  not  a  little  from  the  unfortunate 
manner  in  which  the  Bill  was  rushed  through  the  Legislature, 
and  still  more  from  a  natural  prejudice  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  natives  have  been  treated  in  the  past.  Then  “vested 
interests  ”  took  alarm,  fearing  expropriation  without  adequate 
compensation.  The  Missionary  Societies,  with  their  long  experi¬ 
ence  of  wrongs  inflicted  upon  their  native  flocks,  were  very  sus¬ 
picious,  and  many  of  their  missionaries  denounced  the  measure. 
White  men  living  in  areas  predominantly  occupied  by  coloured 
people  anticipated  a  serious  depreciation  in  the  value  of  their 
land,  and  several  of  South  Africa’s  ablest  statesmen  joined  in  the 
opposition ;  some  because  they  believed  General  Botha  w’as 
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attempting  the  impossible,  some  because  they  believed  absolute  I 
segregation  of  the  races  was  intended,  and  others  because  they  H 
feared  a  prodigious  cost  might  be  incurred  in  settling  for  all  time  | 
some  millions  of  people.  But  natuially  the  natives  were  most  | 
alarmed ;  very  few  understood  the  measure,  and  undoubtedly  | 
more  than  one  educated  native  either  could  not  grasp  the  main  ii 
objects  of  the  Bill  and  the  policy  behind  it  or  grossly  misrepre- 
sented  them.  The  following  passage  taken  from  a  recent  book  f 

by  one  such  native  illustrates  this  feature.  Mr.  Sol  Plaatje  t 

says^ : —  j 

“  ....  to  crown  all  our  calamities,  South  Africa  has  by  law  ceased  to  be 
the  home  of  any  of  her  native  children  whose  skins  are  dyed  with  the  M 

pigment  that  does  not  conform  with  the  regulation  hue.  We  are  told  to  ^ 

forgive  our  enemies  and  not  to  let  the  sun  go  dowm  upon  our  wrath,  so 
we  breathe  the  prayer  that  peace  may  be  to  the  white  races,  and  that  they,  I 
including  our  present  persecutors  of  the  Union  Parliament,  may  never  live  I 
to  find  themselves  deprived  of  all  occupation  and  property  rights  in  their  * 
native  country,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  Native.” 

This  passage,  like  so  much  in  Mr.  Plaatje’s  book,  is  such  a  i 
grotesque  misrepresentation  of  the  Act  and  of  General  Botha’s  | 
policy  that  it  can  do  the  natives  of  South  Africa  nothing  but  ] 
harm,  w'hilst  it  gravely  prejudices  the  efforts  of  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  white  men,  both  in  South  Africa  and  in  this  country, 
who  are  anxious  to  assist  native  races  wdthin  the  Empire  to  work  | 
out  their  own  salvation  along  sound  lines.  I 

Thus  General  Botha  was  beset  on  every  hand,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably  true  that  during  the  early  part  of  1914  the  current  of  public  f: 
opinion  was  running  so  strongly  against  him  that  he  could  not  | 

have  carried  through  to  its  final  stage  the  land  policy  upon  which  | 

he  had  so  boldly  embarked.  Then  came  war,  followed  by  rebel-  ici 

lion  ;  now  peace  has  returned  to  South  Africa  with  General  Botha’s  i*| 
position  so  unassailable  that  he  should  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  || 

final  stage  of  his  great  policy  with  the  certainty  of  ultimate  |l 

triumph.  jl 

Squatting.  j 

There  is  one  feature  of  General  Botha’s  policy  which  has  led 
to  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  hardship,  not  merely  to  the  coloured  :  i 

races,  but  to  the  farmers,  namely,  the  abolition  of  irregular  forms  Ij 

of  squatting,  or  the  system  whereby  the  farmer  sits  comfortably  | 
at  home  smoking  his  pipe  whilst  the  natives  plough  and  plant  | 

his  lands  for  him,  ultimately  dividing  the  harvest  on  the  basis  | 

of  varying  proportions  allotted  to  the  native  labourers  and  the  | 

indulgent  farmer.  This  system  is  lucrative  to  the  farmer,  whilst  w 

(1)  Native  Life  in  South  Africa.  (P.  S.  King.)  j] 
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the  native  has  so  long  been  subjected  to  its  imposition  that  he 
resents  its  abolition.  Many  farmers  and  natives  erroneously 
interpreted  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  mean  the  immediate 
abolition  of  every  form  of  squatting,  and  this  error  led  to  native 
squatters,  their  families  and  herds,  being  turned  off  the  land  and 
wandering  over  the  veldt  looking  for  pasture.  Administrators, 
however,  are  agreed  that  squatting  is  an  evil  which  opens  the  door 
to  all  sorts  of  injustice  to  the  squatter  and  does  not  turn  the  land 
to  the  most  fruitful  use.  “If,  ”  they  argue  with  much  force,  “a 
white  man  wants  labour  he  must  employ  that  labour,  paying  a 
proper  wage,  and.  retain  it  under  administrative  regulations.” 
However  much  the  short-sighted  native  or  the  satisfied  farmer 
may  protest.  General  Botha — seeking  only  the  good  of  farmer 
and  labourer  alike — is  going  to  abolish  ultimately  all  irregular 
systems  of  land  and  labour  control. 

The  Commissioners’  Report,  1916. 

The  South  African  Land  Commission,  set  up  by  Lord  Glad¬ 
stone  in  August,  1913,  and  presided  over  by  Sir  William  Beau¬ 
mont,  was  composed  of  General  Schalk  Burger,  Senator  Stanford, 
the  Hon.  Cornelius  Wessels,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Collins.  Its  terms 
of  reference  were  to  inquire  and  report  upon  : — 

(a)  “What  areas  within  the  Union  of  South  Africa  should  be 
set  apart  as  areas  within  which  natives  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
acquire  or  hire  land  or  interests  in  land ; 

(b)  “What  areas  within  the  Union  of  South  Africa  should  be 
set  apart  as  areas  within  which  persons  other  than  natives  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  acquire  or  hire  land  or  interests  in  land.” 

The  work  of  this  Commission  has  occupied  nearly  three  years 
and  has  now  been  submitted  to  the  South  African  Government. 
The  Commission  could  not,  of  course,  touch  any  question  affecting 
the  Protectorates  of  Basutoland,  Swaziland,  or  Bechuanaland, 
its  functions  being  restricted  to  territories  under  the  Union 
Government. 

In  the  Orange  Free  State,  with  nearly  35,000,000  acres  of 
land,  there  are  142,000  whites  and  350,000  coloured  people.  In 
this  Province  of  the  Union  the  scheduled  native  area  is  less  than 
165,000  acres,  which  the  Commission  proposes  shall  be  trebled, 
namely,  500,000  acres.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  an  allotment 
of  half  a  million  acres  for  350,000  natives,  as  compared  with  over 
30  millions  for  the  comparatively  small  white  population,  errs  on 
the  side  of  generosity ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  beginning  in  the 
right  direction,  for  it  provides  ultimately  IJ  acres  per  capita  for 
the  natives  as  against  half  an  acre  to-day. 

In  the  Transvaal,  with  its  native  population  of  over  1,000,000 
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and  a  white  population  of  300,000,  the  native  areas  measure  just 
over  2,000,000  acres.  In  this  Province  the  Commission  makes 
the  notable  recommendation  that  the  areas  allotted  to  the  coloured 
races  shall  be  increased  six-fold,  namely,  from  2,000,000  to 
13,000,000  acres — an  arrangement  which  will  give  to  the  native 
ultimately  over  eleven  acres  per  capita  as  against  two  acres  to-day. 

The  populations  of  Natal  and  Zululand  are  ;  wdiites  90,000, 
natives  and  Indians  1,100,000.  In  these  Provinces  the  native 
areas  are  much  larger  than  those  of  either  the  Orange  Free  State 
or  the  Transvaal,  for  with  a  native  population  approximating  one 
million  the  native  areas  are  over  6,000,000  acres.  The  Com¬ 
mission  proposes  that  this  shall  be  increased  to  slightly  over 
10,000,000,  or  ten  acres  per  capita  as  against  six  acres  to-day. 

Cape  Colony,  with  the  Transkei  territories,  has  in  every  way 
been  comparatively  generous  in  its  treatment  of  the  coloured 
population,  and  land  forms  no  exception,  for  the  1,900,000 
natives  occupy  over  13,000,000  acres,  and  the  Commission  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  native  areas  shall  be  extended  to  16,000,000,  or 
eight  and  a  half  acres  per  capita  as  against  seven  acres  to-day. 

When  legislative  sanction  has  been  given  to  these  recommeu- 
dations  the  natives  will  have  at  their  disposal  largely  increased 
areas,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  white  farmers  and  settlers  can 
have  no  just  cause  for  complaint,  because,  after  all,  the  natives 
will,  under  these  recommendations,  occupy  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  land  in  each  Province — in  the  Transvaal  one- 
fifth,  in  Natal  one-fifth,  in  Cape  Colony  one-tenth,  and  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  less  than  one-sixtieth. 

The  Legislation  of  1917. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  some  time  next  year  General  Botha 
will  proceed  with  the  third  and  final  legislative  part  of  his  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  to  carry  this  through  successfully  he  will  require 
to  overcome  considerable  difficulties.  One  of  the  most  formidable 
of  these  wall  be  that  of  finding  the  large  sums  of  money  for 
expropriating  white  interests  in  land  now  brought  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  within  scheduled  native  areas  and  conversely  for  expro¬ 
priating  natives  from  white  areas.  This  part  of  the  problem, 
however,  is  eased  very  considerably  by  the  fact  that  the  process 
of  separating  the  races  is  to  be  a  gradual  one,  for  it  is  not  appar¬ 
ently  contemplated  that  the  white  or  native  farmers  will  be 
expropriated  immediately.  The  process  by  which  the  whites  are 
to  be  moved  out  to  make  room  for  the  natives  is  to  limit  future 
sales  and  leases  of  “white”  land  to  native  purchasers,  and, 
alternately,  to  white  purchasers.  There  is  already,  and  quite 
naturally,  some  considerable  opposition,  which  threatens  to 
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increase,  on  the  part  of  white  occupants  who  now  find  their  farms 
and  lands  within  scheduled  native  areas.  These  men  declare 
that  the  very  act  of  this  inclusion  has  depreciated  the  capital 
value  of  their  lands  and  farms,  because  not  merely  do  they  suffer 
the  “stigma”  of  being  separated  from  “white  areas”  and  classed 
by  law  as  “native  areas,”  but  by  restricting  the  market  the  value 
of  their  lands  is  prejudiced.  The  force  of  this  latter  argument 
disappears  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  native  will  agree  to 
pay  almost  any  price  in  order  to  obtain  secure  title  to  land. 

There  is  yet  another  and  much  more  formidable  difficulty  con¬ 
fronting  General  Botha  in  the  dissenting  minute  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission.  Sir  William  Beaumont  in  his  minority 
report  advises  against  the  application  of  this  legislation  to  Natal 
and  Zululand,  and  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  report  is  com¬ 
prehensive  and  upon  the  face  of  it  conclusive  : — 

“I  regret  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  my  colleagues  as  to  the  delimita¬ 
tion  of  European  and  Native  areas  in  Natal  and  Zululand.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  conditions  which  obtain  there  to-day  make  it  unwise  and 
inexpedient  to  attempt  to  apply  the  Natives  Land  Act,  at  any  rate  in  its 
present  form,  to  the  whole  of  these  territories,  and  I  can  see  no  useful 
purpose  to  bo  gained  by  doing  so.  I  feel,  moreover,  convinced  that  any 
attempt  to  do  so  will  only  lead  to  serious  dissatisfaction  to  both  Europeans 
and  Natives.” 

Sir  William  Beaumont  advances  several  reasons  for  excluding 
Natal  and  Zululand  from  the  general  policy  of  separation.  There 
is,  he  declares,  no  demand  for  it  in  Natal,  either  from  whites  or 
natives,  whilst  if  the  large  Indian  community  is  to  be  allowed 
to  purchase  land  anywhere  in  the  areas  mainly  populated  by  the 
white  races,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  natives  can  be  denied 
the  same  privilege.  But  obviously  the  most  powerful  argument 
is  that  the  natives  would  regard  the  application  of  General  Botha’s 
policy  to  Natal  and  Zululand  as  a  breach  of  the  terms  of  the 
Proclamation  issued  by  Queen  Victoria’s  Government  when  the 
country  was  annexed.  The  arguments  advanced  by  Sir  William 
Beaumont  would  have  been  irresistible  if  he  could  have  shown 
how,  by  leaving  Natal  out,  it  could  still,  as  part  of  the  Union, 
have  been  brought  into  general  conformity  with  the  main  policy 
of  General  Botha. 

Unification  of  native  policy  is  becoming  an  urgent  question 
throughout  South  Africa,  and  railways  are  rendering  it  increas¬ 
ingly  urgent.  If  a  few  years  hence,  with  the  probable  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  other  areas  into  the  United  States  of  South  Africa,  uni¬ 
formity  is  impossible,  then  harmony  along  the  main  lines  of 
administration  will  be  vital  to  progress.  It  is  very  difficult,  there¬ 
fore,  to  see  how  it  will  be  possible  for  General  Botha  to  accept 
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Sir  William  Beaumont’s  proposals  for  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
Natal  and  Zululand. 

Essential  Conditions. 

Sir  William  Beaumont  has  issued  with  his  report  a  “Minute" 
containing  some  excellent  constructive  suggestions,  many  of 
which  will  doubtless  find  expression  in  General  Botha’s  forth¬ 
coming  legislation  ;  the  most  valuable  perhaps  being  the  suggested 
creation  of  Local  Boards  in  each  Province  of  the  Union  to  advise 
Government  whites  and  natives  upon  expropriation,  purchase, 
leasing,  and  the  exchange  of  lands — functions  in  principle  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Conciliation  Boards. 

There  are  certain  conditions  essential  to  the  success  of  General 
Botha’s  policy  which  are  only  barely  touched  upon  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners.  It  must  be  quite  clear  that  to  satisfy  the  five  million 
natives  who  are,  after  all,  most  likely  to  be  adversely  affected, 
the  native  areas  must  be  ample,  suitable  as  to  water  and  wood, 
capable  of  expansion,  embracing  ancestral  lands,  held  under 
secure  tenure,  and,  finally,  obtainable  under  a  system  of  easy 
purchase. 

A  Sufficiency  of  Land. 

It  is  not  merely  the  question  of  sufficient  land  for  the  natives 
themselves,  it  is  largely  the  problem  of  pasturage  for  the  stock 
which  to  the  native  is  currency  for  all  purposes  ;  indeed,  the  tribes 
are  so  sensitive  upon  the  question  of  cattle  that  the  capture  of 
cattle  by  a  hostile  tribe  was  always  a  recognised  form  of  declaring 
war.  To-day  the  native  allows  his  cattle  to  multiply  far  beyond 
tribal  requirements,  and  unless  some  other  attractive  form  of 
investment  for  capital  can  be  found  the  native  demand  for  land 
will  constantly  increase.  I  have  already  shown  that  under  the 
proposed  schedule  the  natives  will  ultimately  hold  per  capita 
seven  acres  in  the  Cape,  six  acres  in  Natal,  eleven  acres  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  just  over  one  acre  in  the  Orange  Free  State;  i-i 
point  of  fact,  it  will  everywhere  be  somewhat  greater,  because  this 
calculation  is  based  upon  the  unlikely  assumption  that  every  form 
of  squatting  will  ultimately  cease,  whereas  a  large  number  of 
natives  will  be  more  or  less  constantly  employed  by  wffiite  farmers 
under  forms  of  regular  agreements.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  much  of  the  land  which  will  go  to  the  natives  is  Crown  land 
of  a  very  poor  type,  but  if  the  Government  is  prepared  to  under¬ 
take  a  system  of  irrigation  the  native  will  quickly  make  it 
“blossom  as  the  rose.’’  If  General  Botha’s  legislation  is  to  prove 
satisfactory,  it  must  also  accept  the  recommended  increases  of 
native  areas  as  a  minimum,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Orange 
Free  State. 
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Security  of  Tenure. 

Next  to  the  question  of  adequacy  and  suitability  of  these  areas 
is  that  of  security.  The  native  in  Africa  is  passionately  attached 
to  his  land — land,  cattle,  and  women  represent  the  African’s  order 
of  possessions,  and  quite  logically  so,  for,  he  argues,  the  chief 
end  of  man  is  to  beget  healthy  children,  and  the  mothers  he  can 
only  obtain  by  cattle,  and  he  can  only  produce  cattle  upon  the 
land.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  African  attaches  so  much 
importance  to  secure  tenure  of  land.  Legislation  which  allots 
these  areas  must,  if  General  Botha’s  policy  is  to  solve  perman¬ 
ently  South  Africa’s  major  problem,  place  these  lands  in  secure 
trust  for  the  coloured  races,  and,  if  possible,  incorporate  in  them 
the  ancestral  holdings  and  cemeteries  of  the  great  Zulu  rulers. 

The  third  essential  condition  is  that  the  purchase  price  of  the 
native  lands  shall  be  upon  a  basis  within  the  ability  of  the  native 
to  pay,  although  the  price  of  the  land  is  to  the  native  of  secondary 
importance,  for  he  has  unfortunately  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
value  of  land  over  and  over  again.  The  Commission  itself  remarks 
upon  this  feature  by  saying  that  the  natives  : — 

“.  .  .  .  know  that  the  rents  they  have  paid  cover  many  times  the  market 
value  of  the  land  itself,  and  they  would  welcome  any  arrangement  hy  which 
they  could  purchase  the  land  for  themselves  or  become  the  tenants  of  the 
Government  with  a  prospective  right  of  ownership.’’ 

The  arrangement  which  would  seem  most  satisfactory  would 
be  one  by  which  under  State  control  land  could  be  purchased  by 
the  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  spread  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  that  such  a  scheme  should  be  under  the  Local  Boards 
suggested  by  Sir  William  Beaumont.  The  Commission  say 
that : — 

"The  majority  of  these  desire  to  buy  land  for  tribal  occupation,  with 
the  right  of  paying  off  the  purchase  price  by  instalments.” 

The  Commission  does  not,  however,  favour  tribal  occupancy, 
but  apparently  sees  no  objection  to  such  a  system  of  purchase  for 
individual  tenure. 

Franchise. 

Will  General  Botha’s  policy  lead  ultimately  to  a  solution  of 
the  franchise  problem  for  all  civilised  natives  south  of  the  Zam¬ 
besi?  The  main  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  there  is  nothing 
m  his  policy  which  precludes  the  enfranchisement  of  the  natives 
at  the  proper  time ;  indeed,  the  policy  behind  the  Act  seems  to 
prepare  the  way  for  such  a  step.  General  Botha  had  to  frame 
a  measure  which,  on  the  one  hand,  would  not  prejudice  the  en¬ 
franchised  natives  of  Cape  Colony,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
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would  prepare  the  illiterate  millions  of  the  other  Provinces  for 
the  day  when  they  will  justly  claim  similar  privileges  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  natives  of  Cape  Colony.  General  Botha’s  proposal 
to  set  up  native  councils  in  all  the  scheduled  areas  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  purely  native  affairs  will  provide  just  the  training  needed 
for  the  ultimate  exercise  of  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship— a 
far-off  day  none  of  us  carj  yet  see,  but  one  which  is  surely  coming 
if  General  Botha’s  policy  is  allowed  to  mature. 

General  Botha’s  Vision. 

The  1913  Land  Act  of  South  Africa,  the  Commissioners’  Eeport, 
the  legislation  foreshadowed  in  General  Botha’s  letters  and 
instructions  lead  one  to  believe  that  South  Africa’s  first  Premier 
intends  to  give  material  existence  to  an  entrancing  vision.  The 
day  when  white  men  will  live  in  huge  defined  “  white  areas  ”  and 
the  natives  in  scheduled  “  native  areas  ” ;  segregation  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  occupancy  for  each,  but  a  healthy  intermingling  for 
industrial  purposes — approved  white  men  trading  in  “native 
areas”  and  natives  labouring  in  “white  areas”  to  the  advantage 
of  both ;  “native  areas”  with  contented  populations  enjoying  the 
free  play  of  every  legitimate  tribal  institution,  flocks  and  herds, 
pasture  and  crops,  music  and  song,  everywhere  abounding  under 
the  control  of  tribal  chiefs  ;  native  councils  composed  of  the  wisest 
chiefs  governing  the  “native  areas”  with  advisory  powers  gradu¬ 
ally  leading  on  to  executive  functions,  thereby  training  the  younger 
generation  to  qualify  for  the  electing  of  white  representatives  to 
Parliament,  and,  in  the  process  of  time,  when  race  prejudice  has 
been  stifled  by  the  march  of  progress,  complete  franchise  and 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  British  citizenship  in  what  will  then  be 
in  very  truth — The  United  States  of  South  Africa! 

John  H.  Harris. 

As  this  article  goes  to  Press  a  new  Bill  has  been  tabled  in  South 
Africa  covering  the  legislation  foreshadowed  for  this  year.  This  Bill 
carries  General  Botha’s  policy  to  the  next  stage,  and  must  automatically 
involve  the  repeal  of  the  1913  Act.  The  new  proposals  fortify  the  main 
principles  of  the  initial  legislation,  whilst  leaving  for  future  Parliamentary 
examination  and  legislation  the  areas  allotted  to  whites  and  natives 
respectively.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  new  Bill  is  that  it  sets  up 
a  permanent  authority  for  the  administration  of  Native  Affairs  of  not  more 
than  five  and  not  less  than  three  members,  with  the  Minister  for  Native 
Affairs  ex  officio. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  constitution  of  this  permanent  Native 
Affairs  Commission  is  that  an  appeal  from  the  Commission  against  any 
proposals  or  acts  of  the  Minister  of  Native  Affairs  is  to  the  Governor- 
General,  whose  decision  will  be  final,  whilst  if  the  Governor-General  sup¬ 
ports  the  Minister,  the  Native  Affairs  Commissioners  have  the  right  to 
ask  that  their  reasons  for  opposing  the  Minister  may  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 


the  eably  gp:hman  settlehs  in  Transylvania. 

“And  I  must  not  omit  to  say 
That  in  Transylvania  there’s  a  tribe 
I  Of  Alien  people  that  ascribe 

The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 

On  which  their  neighbours  lay  such  stress 

To  their  fathers  and  mothers  having  risen 

Out  of  some  subterraneous  prison 

Into  which  they  were  trepanned 

Long  time  ago  in  a  mighty  band.’’ 

— “The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,’’  Browning. 

Once  upon  a  time,  so  the  Germans  of  Transylvania  tell  their 
children,  a  piper  appeared  in  a  far-away  town  in  Germany,  and 
out  of  the  spite  which  he  entertained  for  the  burgers  stole  away 
all  the  children  of  the  place,  took  them  into  a  hole,  and  led  them 
by  dark  ways  underground  until  they  came  to  another  hole  which 
opened  in  the  country  where  they  now  dwell.^ 

The  rain  is  over — thanks  be  to  God — it  would  have  been  unfor¬ 
tunate  if  the  first  summer  fair  day  had  dawned  inclement.  The 
ancient  clock  on  the  ancient  tower  of  the  fortress  church  of 
Egerburg,  which  rears  itself  aloft  on  the;  summit  of  the  hill 
overlooking  the  towm,  has  just  struck  seven,  but  no  one  really 
knows  whether  or  not  its  announcement  is  to  be  depended  upon, 
seeing  that  this  is  the  only  clock  within  a  circumference  of  twenty 
kilometres,  that  it  is  extremely  aged,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
t  cleaned  or  repaired  for  generations.  Enough  to  say  it  is  early, 

?  early  and  a  radiant  blue  morning.  An  atmosphere  of  sedate  fuss 

pervades.  Along  the  principal  street,  which  is  so  broad  that  nine 
big  ox-wagons  can  move  up  and  down  it  without  wheels  interlock¬ 
ing  wheels,  which  is  flanked  by  old,  grey,  stone  houses,  with 
heavy  bulging  buttresses  and  deep-set  lattice  windows,  wdth  queer 
overhanging  gardens  brimming  over  with  flowers — this  street, 
\  which  the  Egerburgers  regard  as  the  centre  of  civilisation,  is 

I  thronged  to  overflowing  with  a  maze  of  bullock  carts  loaded  with 

hides,  barrels  of  wine  and  farm  produce  of  all  kinds,  with  time- 
(1)  The  Saxons  came  to  Transylvania  along  with  many  other  German  tribes 
from  the  Rhine  provinces,  Mecklenburg  and  Flanders,  in  the  eleventh  century. 
They  came  under  the  special  and  personal  protection  of  Geisa  II.,  King  of 
Hungary,  who  granted  them  absolute  liberty,  free  lands  with  no  taxation, 
■  provided  they  rendered  him  assistance  in  the  struggle  which  he  and  his  successors 
were  obliged  to  carry  on  against  the  turbulent  Magyar  nobles.  The  German 
settlers  were  permitted  to  make  their  own  laws  and  elect  their  own  rulers,  and 
were,  in  fact,  a  separate  and  distinct  nationality  until,  in  1876,  they  were 
deprived  by  the  Magyars  of  their  autonomy.  They  remain  Germans  and  speak 
the  spurious  German  still  to  be  heard  in  many  parts  of  Northern  Germany. 


battered  and  crazy  sbandryans  and  pedestrians  driving  cows 
calves,  pigs,  and  sheep.  People  come  and  go  under  the  solemn 
and  gloomy  archways  and  through  the  ponderous  oaken  doorways, 
and  the  uproar  of  feather  bed  making  and  carpet  beating  extra¬ 
ordinary  rises  from  all  the  worm-eaten  wooden  and  iron  balconies 
which  so  exactly  resemble  the  one  over  which,  in  grand  opera,  a 
fat  Faust  is  supposed  to  clamber  to  the  shrine  of  his  pig-tailed 
goddess,  that  no  surprise  would  be  experienced  if  the  place 
suddenly  re-echoed  with  the  tramp  of  mailed  feet  and  the  blare  of 
the  “Soldiers’  Chorus.”  This  street  is,  to  repeat,  a  source  of  pride 
to  the  inhabitants.  Everybody  who  is  anybody  is  consequently 
obliged  to  dwell  in  it,  and  everyone  who  is  no  one  has  perforce 
to  reside  in  the  byway  leading  off  it,  in  thoroughfares  so  narrow 
that  when  the  residents  on  one  side  desire  to  shake  hands  with 
their  neighbours  over  the  way  this  can  with  ease  be  accomplished 
by  merely  stretching  arms  across  from  balcony  to  balcony.  Both 
buildings  and  people  in  Egerburg  appear  to  possess  the  power  to 
stave  off  death.  The  seven  hundred  years  old,  siege-defying 
fortress  church  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  quiet,  moss-grown  stone 
passages  which  link  courtyard  with  courtyard,  the  quaint  wdndow- 
boxes,  now  almost  hidden  under  trails  of  waxen  stephanotis  and 
scarlet  geraniums,  and  even  “die  alien  Mutterchen,”^  who 
expand  with  good  nature  and  adipose  tissue  upon  their  tiny 
“creepy”  stools  in  the  market  square,  each  and  all  seem  to  know 
the  secret  of  longevity.  Perchance  it  is  the  air  which  preserves 
things  hereabouts,  the  scented  breezes  that  rush  through  the 
streets  straight  from  the  heart  of  the  forest  which  rolls  upwards 
to  the  snow-crowned  summits  of  the  Carpathians,  whose  lower 
slopes  begin  to  rise  directly  behind  the  town.  Perchance  it  is 
the  resinous  fragrance  of  the  trees,  the  cold  freshness  of  the  snows 
which  counteract  the  ravages  wrought  by  time,  or  perhaps  the 
fairies  of  the  hills  and  woods  have  cast  a  spell  upon  these  good 
folk  and  their  belonging,  which,  acting  like  a  narcotic,  renders 
them  sublimely  complacent  in  disposition,  makes  them  omit  to 
wind  and  clean  their  clock,  to  count  the  passing  hour,  or— to  die. 
But  the  chances  are  it  is  the  air  and  not  a  spell  that  conserves 
them,  for  the  Egerburgers  are  Germans,  and,  as  such,  they  are 
not  by  any  means  given  to  falling  under  spells,  although  they 
are  never  tired  of  relating  how  their  forefathers  were,  in  the  long 
ago,  enticed  by  witchery  from  their  homes  in  Germany  and  led 
away  by  a  fairy  man.  Be  the  reason  what  it  may,  however,  the 
fact  remains  that  these  Saxons  quite  fail  to  realise  that  yesterday 
is  not  to-day ;  they  live  in  the  past,  not  in  the  present,  and  set 
their  faces  sternly  against  everything  new  or  progressive. 

(1)  “The  old  Grannieg." 
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Follow  this  incline,  roughly  paved  with  cobbles,  and  mount  the 
long  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  fortress  church.  The 
words  “church”  and  “fortress”  are  synonymous  in  Saxon  Tran¬ 
sylvania.  The  steps  are  steep  and  worn  hollow  by  the  feet  of 
countless  generations,  and  one  speculates  how,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  refugees  found  it  possible  to  convey  their  heavy  loads  of 
foodstuffs,  their  sick,  their  beasts  and  household  treasures  in  safety 
to  the  citadel.  On  either  side  of  the  steps  are  high,  moss-covered 
walls  softened  by  climbing  roses,  and  at  the  top  of  the  stairway 
is  an  archway  opening  into  the  outer  hof,  or  yard.  This  hof 
encircles  the  second  wall  of  the  fortress,  round  which  runs  a  moat 
long  since  run  dry  and  now  almost  concealed  by  briars,  nettles, 
and  wild  flowers.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  drawbridge  are 
still  plainly  visible,  and  beside  the  ruins  lie  stacked  up  piles  of 
immense  granite  boulders,  the  ammunition  which,  once  upon  a 
time,  the  besieged  were  wont  to  hurl  upon  the  besiegers,  the 
Tartars  and  Turks  who  came  up  regularly  every  spring  on  the 
wings  of  the  stormy  south-eastern  wind.  The  ground  of  the  yard 
is  paved  with  granite  flags,  and  a  ring  of  wide-spreading  lime 
trees  cast  a  golden-green  shade  on  low  stone  benches  where,  on 
balmy  summer  evenings,  the  townsfolk  sit  to  take  the  air  and 
propagate  scandal.  There  is  nothing  especially  curious  about 
either  these  benches  or  limes,  but  there  is  something  decidedly 
odd  in  the  formation  of  this  first  wall,  in  which,  at  intervals  all 
the  way  round,  are  deep  recesses,  or  alcoves,  or  cupboards,  each 
protected  by  a  massive  oaken  door  secured  by  an  equally  massive 
iron  lock.  And  if  one  wishes  to  explore  into  the  secret  recesses 
^  of  the  Saxon-German  mind  and  character,  this  can  be  done  by 
I  opening  one  of  these  doors  and  investigating  what  it  conceals — a 
thing  not  so  easily  done,  for  the  keys  are  in  the  safe  custody  of 
the  Herr  Pastor,  and  he  is  decidedly  suspicious  of  strangers  who 
display  any  interest  in  his  mysterious  cupboards.  But  if  by 
chance  a  glimpse  could  be  obtained  of  their  interiors  the  truth 
would  be  recognised  that  the  German  mind,  whether  here  in 
Transylvania  or  far  away  in  Prussia,  either  in  the  long-fled  years 
j  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  to-day,  never  has  been  and  never  will  be 
capable  of  finding  goodness  or  honesty  in  minds  which  are  not 
Teutonic.  “We  Saxons  have  never  found  ourselves  amongst 
decent  folk,”  grunts  the  usually  uncommunicative  guardian  of 
the  place,  “so  we  cherish  our  goods  behind  strong  locks.”  In 
other  words,  the  Egerburgers,  like  all  their  Saxon  kindred 
I  throughout  the  German  settlements  of  Transylvania,  keep  vast 
stores  of  bacon,  salt  pork,  corn,  wine,  and  oil  hoarded  up  in  their 
sanctuary  larders — these  wall  recesses — in  canny  expectation  of 
some  never  arising  occasion  when  their  neighbours,  presumably 
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the  amiable,  inoffensive,  and  thriftless  Roumanians,  “the  diitv 
Wallachs,”  as  the  Saxon  terms  them,  or  the  eat-drink-and-be- 
merry-for-tomorrow-we-die  Magyars,  or  the  easygoing,  “much- 
too-rapidly-increasing  ”  Slavs  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
pillage  the  Saxon  towns  and  homesteads.  In  ages  gone  by  doubt¬ 
less  it  was  a  wise  and  necessary  law  which  ordered  that  the  church 
fortresses  should  be  kept  plentifully  supplied  with  comestibles.  In 
the  days  when  the  Sultan’s  armies  pitched  their  camp  beneath  the 
shadow  of  these  walls,  when  the  gates  had  swung  to  upon  the 
last  arriving  batch  of  refugees  from  the  surrounding  districts, 
when  the  female  population  of  a  dozen  villages  huddled  for  shelter 
within  the  inner  hof,  and,  from  there,  supplied  the  Saxon  soldiers 
with  boiling  oil  and  pitch  to  deposit  upon  the  craniums  of  the 
assaulters,  an  ample  food  supply  meant  victory.  But,  seeing  that 
nowadays  no  such  peril  threatens  Egerburg,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
this  ancient  Saxon  law  still  holds  good,  and  that  its  burgers  still 
zealously  obey  it,  and  pack  away  in  their  musty  alcoves  quite 
one-half  of  their  yearly  harvest  of  wdne,  corn,  oil,  and  meat.  It 
is  a  warm  day  and  the  odours  which  emanate  from  these  treasures 
are  anything  but  fragrant,  “Oh,  yes,  naturally  the  pork  and 
bacon  rot,  and  the  grain  becomes  mildewed,  and  the  oil  turns 
rancid  and  the  rats  devour  what  they  ought  not  to  devour,  but 
what  of  that?”  snorts  the  custodian.  “Egerburg  is  proud  of  its 
church  stores.  Are  they  not  the  largest  and  richest  in  all  the  land, 
and,  well,  what  can  foreigners  be  expected  to  understand?  What 
do  they  know  of  the  dangers  w’hich  beset  us  godly  Saxons  who 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  peril  and  have  only  the  right  arm  of  our 
good  Herr  Gott  to  lean  upon  ?  ”  The  Saxons  are  very  fond  of 
invoking  the  Eternal ;  His  name  is  never  off  their  lips ;  never¬ 
theless,  He  too  comes  in  for  some  of  their  mistrust,  else  why 
these  decaying  provisions?  Closer  interrogation  may  result  in  the 
discovery  that  it  is  upon  its  salt  pork  and  bacon  stores  that 
Egerburg  especially  prides  itself.  Every  Saxon  town  cherishes 
some  particular  vanity  with  regard  to  its  hoardings.  One  boasts 
its  corn  cupboards,  another  its  wine  cellars ;  as  it  has  been  said, 
Egerburg  goes  in  for  pork  and  bacon  ! 

By  mounting  another  and  shorter  flight  of  steps  and  entering 
the  archway  beyond  the  moat  the  second  hof  is  reached.  To  the 
right  of  this  entrance  is  the  old,  now  disused  graveyard,  where 
the  sweet  briar  and  rose-entwined  tombstones,  wdth  their  quaint 
bas-reliefs,  lean  against  each  other  as  if  for  support.  And  to  the 
left  are  the  houses  of  the  Herr  Pastor  and  the  Herr  Hann}  each 
house  a  miniature  fortress  in  itself,  with  much  of  their  grimness 
obscured  by  flowering  creepers  and  long  trails  of  stephanotis,  a 

(1)  The  Mayor. 
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plant  that  in  these  parts  flourishes  in  every  nook  and  cranny. 
Passing  the  graveyard  and  the  houses,  and  traversing  the  yard, 
with  its  ring  of  limes  and  stone  benches,  another  portico  is 
arrived  at,  and  beyond  this  third  archway  and  wall  lies  the  heart, 
as  it  were,  of  the  citadel  in  which  is  situated  the  church.  Against 
the  blue  sky  it  towers  up  massive  and  inviolate  as  if  challenging 
the  world  to  combat  and  demanding  recognition  and  respect, 
although,  whatever  to  the  contrary  its  owners  may  think,  its  day 
is  done  and  its  bastions,  turrets,  and  loopholed  fastnesses  no 
longer  serve  any  purpose  whatever.  Its  venerable  w^alls  are 
scaling,  their  surface  is  broken  by  the  falling  out  of  stones,  ivy 
and  roses  cling  about  their  hoariness.  The  towers  have  each 
two  or  three  storeys.  Every  tower  and  each  floor  has  its  provision 
for  separate  defence,  every  enclosure  is  constructed  to  withstand 
a  separate  siege.  There  are  embrasures  for  the  crossbow  men, 
sloping  battlements  for  the  launching  of  boulders,  in  the  event 
of  the  enemy  having  carried  the  outer  defences,  little  tunnels 
through  which  to  pour  the  scalding  oil,  trap  stairs  without  egress 
to  snare  the  foe  into  a  sort  of  pit  in  which  they  could  be  shot 
down,  turrets  for  a  sudden  rally.  The  massing  of  stonework, 
the  contrivances  to  facilitate  attack  and  defence,  are  extraordinary. 
One  can  imagine  the  bygone  furious  assaults,  the  dense,  seething 
crowd  of  green  and  scarlet  turbaned  heads,  the  clang  of  weapons 
beneath  the  posterns  and  within  the  towers,  the  invocations  to 
“Allah”  and  the  “Herr  Gott,”  which  rang  out  as  Christians  and 
Mussulmans,  Turks  or  Tartars  and  Teutons,  closed  in  the  death 
grip. 

During  the  intervals  the  dead  and  gone  inhabitants  of  this 
eagle’s  nest  were  probably  happy  enough,  and  congratulated 
themselves  that  for  the  moment  they  had  escaped  a  gory  death, 
which  was,  in  their  generation,  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
All  is  very  reposeful  up  here  to-day ;  the  sunshine  glints  on  the 
crumbling  walls,  the  flowers  and  mosses,  lichens  and  ivy  peer  out 
from  and  cling  to  every  turret.  Nature  holds  undisputed  sway 
and  the  birds  are  the  only  disturbers  of  the  silence.  Pause  an 
instant  before  entering  the  church,  and  gaze  at  the  view.  It  is 
like  looking  down  upon  a  map  both  geographical  and  racial. 
Immediately  below  is  German  Egerburg,  with  its  red-tiled, 
pointed  roofs,  its  grey  and  quaint  byways,  where,  for  centuries, 
Saxons  have  lived  upon  the  same  site,  in  the  same  houses,  within 
the  same  environment.  Near  where  the  broad  street  merges  into 
the  country  highway  there  is  a  cluster  of  white-washed,  red 
verandahed,  stockade-encircled  cottages;  that  is  the  Eoumanian 
quarter  of  the  town,  for  the  Transylvanian  Germans  never  permit 
“the  heathen,”  namely,  the  native  races  of  the  land,  to  reside 
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beside  them.  Beyond  the  Eoumanian  cottages  again  are  a  score 
or  two  of  square,  whitewashed,  mud  huts — the  settlement  of  the 
Bulgarian  onion-growers  and  market  gardeners,  whilst  still  further 
out  along  the  road,  on  an  open  piece  of  ground,  a  multitude  of 
dark  brown,  cone-shaped  objects  show  where  the  Tziganes  have 
pitched  their  encampment ;  and  lastly,  far  away  on  the  distant 
horizon  of  the  valley  a  faint  bluish  haze  indicates  the  whereabouts 
of  Szederkeny,  the  nearest  stronghold  of  the  Magyars,  and  a  thriv¬ 
ing,  modern  market  town.  In  the  rear  and  on  either  side  rise  the 
great  white-browed  mountains,  with  their  sweeping  and  precipi- 
tons  flanks,  their  chaos  of  shattered  rocks,  their  boisterous 
torrents,  thick  forests,  and  vividly  green  lower  slopes,  and  right 
before  lies  the  long  valley  with  its  seas  of  ripening  corn,  hemp, 
colza,  flax,  and  scarlet  poppy  fields,  its  acres  upon  acres  of  vine¬ 
yards,  its  orchards  and  rich  pasturages,  intersected  here  and 
there  by  dusty,  poplar-bordered  roads,  winding,  willow-edged 
streams,  clumps  of  oaks,  and  pools  of  still  water,  fringed  with 
reeds  and  rushes.  Innumerable  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
cattle  move  to  and  fro  over  the  grass  lands.  A  tiny,  drifting  blur 
of  rose  and  white,  tipped  with  something  which  glitters  in  the 
sunshine,  meanders  along  the  road ;  it  is  a  troop  of  peasants  going 
to  work  with  scythes  slung  across  their  backs ;  the  road  they  are 
traversing  leads  across  the  Danube  to  Constantinople.  Borne  on 
the  breeze  comes  the  warm  perfume  of  vines,  of  clover,  of  freshly 
cut  grass,  pines,  larches  and  firs,  of  mountain  lavender  and 
thyme,  of  roses,  stephanotis,  heliotrope  and  stock,  mingled  with 
the  acrid  reek  of  burning  wood  wafted  up  from  the  tall  chimneys 
of  the  houses. 

In  contrast  to  all  this  loveliness  of  Nature  the  interior  of  the 
church  strikes  one  as  chill  and  ugly.  Bound  the  crudely  white¬ 
washed  stone  walls  are  empty  niches  where,  in  the  days  before 
Luther,  stood  images  of  saints  and  angels.  The  windows,  set 
high  towards  the  roof,  are  unstained  and  protected  by  bars  of 
rusty  iron ;  the  seats  are  primitive  wooden  benches,  on  which  at 
intervals  are  laid  fat  black  Bibles  and  Psalm  books,  each  book 
marking  the  seat  of  a  parishioner.  All  is  bald  and  repellent  save 
where,  behind  the  Communion  table  and  the  lofty  black  oak 
pulpit,  two  beautiful  Oriental  carpets  blaze  with  defiant  colour. 
They  are  trophies  of  war,  these  splendid,  moth-eaten  tapestries, 
having  been  captured  from  the  Turkish  besiegers,  along  with  the 
silver  and  gold,  ruby-encrusted  plates  and  goblets  that  are  locked 
up  in  the  fourteenth  century  chest  under  the  Herr  Pastor’s  chair, 
from  which  they  are  brought  out  only  for  the  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Pentecost  sacramental  celebrations.  Hard,  unyielding  seating 
accommodation  and  hard,  unyieMing  doctrines  are  the  chief 
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characteristics  of  this  church  of  Egerburg  and  the  faith  it  repre¬ 
sents,  and  it  is  delightful  to  get  out  into  the  sunlight  that  does 
not  discriminate  between  the  just  and  the  unjust.  The  bees  that 
inhabit  the  Herr  Pastor’s  hives  are  droning  lazily,  the  blue 
pigeons  coo  fatuously  in  the  turrets,  an  idyllic  peace  broods  over 
everything,  and  thoughts  wander,  until,  with  a  start,  they  are 
recalled  to  the  present  by  the  clanging  of  the  cracked  church  bell, 
the  “Turk’s  Bell,”  as  it  is  called,  which,  with  all  else,  has 
succeeded  in  cheating  time  of  its  rights.  For  seven  hundred 
years  it  has  remained  at  its  post ;  in  tumultuous  times  it  was  the 
first  to  perceive  the  glint  of  the  Turkish  spears  as  they  advanced 
up  the  valley  and  give  the  alarm,  and  now,  with  voice  no  longer 
what  it  was,  at  noon,  at  sunset,  and  at  the  hour  of  Gottesdienst^ 
it  bravely  wags  its  rusty  tongue. 

In  the  market  square  business  is  proceeding  wdth  the  gravity 
and  orderliness  which  are  typical  of  Saxon  life.  There  is  no  con¬ 
fusion,  no  hustling  or  bustling.  The  booths  and  stalls  are  set  out 
in  very  straight  rows,  everything  is  in  its  place,  and  there  is  a 
place  for  everything.  The  cattle  do  not  roam  at  large,  prodding 
people  in  the  ribs,  but  are  confined  in  roomy,  wooden-paled  pens. 
The  ox-carts  are  drawn  up  in  a  line.  There  is  a  fowl  market,  a 
feather  market,  a  butter,  cheese,  and  egg  market,  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  market,  which  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulgars, 
a  cloth  market,  where  the  vendors  are  mostly  Slavs,  a  pottery 
and  an  embroidery  market,  chiefly  controlled  by  Roumanians. 
Just  as  there  is  no  dirt  or  noise  or  confusion,  so  is  there  no  gaiety 
or  even  animation.  A  subdued  spirit  seems  to  have  damped  the 
verbosity  of  the  light-hearted  Slavs,  Roumanians,  and  the 
obstreperous  Magyars.  The  hardly  snubbed  Jews  and  the  irre¬ 
pressible,  lawless  Tziganes  go  about  cautiously  as  if  fearful  of 
pushing  their  bargains  and  their  cheatings  too  far.  The  joy  of 
life  so  noticeable  in  the  other  market  places  of  South-Eastern 
Europe  is  here  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Colour  there  is  in 
plenty ;  the  Saxon  costumes  do  not  lack  brilliancy,  but  beneath 
the  brilliancy  are  frigidness  and  gloom.  Not  a  voice  is  lifted  in 
song,  no  one  ventures  upon  a  witticism  or  indulges  in  chaff.  No 
polite  or  friendly  greetings  are  interchanged  except  between  the 
people  of  the  races  which  the  Saxons  regard  as  barbarians.  Even 
in  the  sleepy  and  dull  fairs  of  Mecklenburg  and  Westphalia  more 
liveliness  is  to  be  met  with,  but  there,  in  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
the  Germans  do  not  feel  the  same  caution  and  reserve  are  required 
as  here,  where  they  are  “infested  ”  on  every  side,  as  they  them¬ 
selves  express  it,  by  “vermin,”  where  for  centuries  they  have 
cultivated  a  surly  and  mistrustful  demeanour  as  a  safeguard 
(1)  “Divine  service.” 
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against  the  wiles  of  the  wicked.  To  yield  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their 
rights,  to  forsake  their  time-worn  and  now  absurd  customs  and 
prejudices,  to  alter  so  much  as  a  button  on  their  mediaeval  dress 
is,  in  their  eyes,  an  unforgivable  crime.  Because  the  Roumanian 
smiles  courteously  and  murmurs  “  Applecaciune ^  that  is  su£&- 
cient  reason  for  the  Transylvanian  German  to  refuse  so  much  as 
a  grunt  in  reply ;  because  the  Slav  hails  him  in  the  name  of 
“Christ  the  Risen,”  that  is  exactly  why  the  Saxon  hunches  his 
shoulders  and  praises  his  “Herr  Gott  ”  that  he  is  not  an  idolater, 
as  is  his  would-be  friendly,  if  alien,  neighbour.  “Come  out  from 
among  them  and  touch  not  the  accursed  thing  ”  was  the  text 
upon  which  the  Herr  Pastor  founded  his  last  Sunday’s  hour-long 
sermon,  and  it  was  a  subject  congenial  to  his  hearers.  The  only 
unpopular  topic  and  popular  sin  which  their  spiritual  adviser 
dilates  upon  is  vanity.  Vanity  in  dress  is  a  vice  which  runs 
rampant  through  Saxon  land.  The  most  miserly — and  meanness 
is  very  prevalent — squander  large  sums  upon  their  personal  adorn¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  bodies  thus  bedecked  are  not  more 
beautiful.  The  average  Transylvanian  German  is  a  decidedly  un¬ 
lovely  being,  and  neither  the  climate  nor  the  exquisite  surroundings 
of  the  land  where  they  have  settled  has  rendered  them  more  pre¬ 
possessing.  They  are  every  one  faithful  replicas  of  their  Teutonic 
forefathers,  possessed  of  the  same  raw-boned,  heavily  constructed 
figures,  the  same  all-annihilating  feet,  the  same  wooden  visages, 
fair  complexions,  light  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair  possessed  by  the 
models  which  Hans  Sachs  so  loved  to  paint.  As  they  advance  in 
years  they  put  on  flesh,  and  the  sight  of  the  stupendous  Haus- 
fraus  who  are  rolling  homewards,  laden  with  baskets  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  brings  to  mind  the  story  of  how  the  Tartars  when  they  made 
incursions  into  this  land  were  w'ont  to  declare  that  if  the  Germans 
made  things  not  a  little  unpleasant  for  them  in  the  matter  of 
boiling  oil  and  hurtling  boulders,  the  game  was  worth  the  candle, 
for,  when  captured,  the  Saxon  ladies  made  most  succulent  stew.* 
The  artist  who  seeks  only  colour  can  find  it  all  over  Saxon  terri¬ 
tory,  and  does  it  signify,  after  all,  if  the  girls  are  clumsy  and  the 
men  boorish  when  they  are  clothed  like  the  sun  with  splendour? 
Next  to  personal  vanity,  the  most  prominent  trait  in  the  Saxon 
character  is  egotism,  a  trait  natural  to  Germans  the  world  round, 
and  the  trait  which  above  everything  renders  them  unpopular  and 
causes  their  critics  to  overlook  their  many  good  points.  In  the 

(1)  “Good  day — Good  morning.” 

(2)  Many  historians  assert  that  the  Tartar’s  were,  at  times,  cannibals,  and 
almost  all  the  Saxon  tales  of  the  Tartar  wars  declare  that  they — the  Tartars  - 
killed  and  eat  their  prisoners,  especially  the  women,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  true. 
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year  1651  the  Saxon  rulers,  spiritual  and  secular,  attempted  to 
impose  severe  punishment  upon  those  who  over-indulged  their 
taste  for  display.  Long  lists  of  forbidden  luxuries  in  dress  were 
published,  but  the  otherwise  law-abiding  Saxons  preferred  to 
suffer  the  penalty  rather  than  surrender  their  extravagances,  so 
the  extravagances  remain  to  this  day.  Each  township  and  parish 
in  the  country  has  its  own  particular  costume,  and  the  attire 
favoured  by  the  fair  ones  of  Egerburg  is  ultra-resplendent.  See 
this  group  of  women  gathered  round  the  entrance  to  the  cloth 
market.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  married  and  the 
single ;  a  glance  at  their  respective  headdresses  will  tell  whether 
they  are  matrons  or  maids.  Both  the  wedded  and  un wedded  wear, 
for  foundation,  a  long  white  linen  chemise  adorned  with  cross- 
stitch  embroidery ;  over  this  garment  is  a  full  blue  or  black  stuff 
petticoat,  and  over  this  again  is  a  white  net  skirt,  all  of  which  are 
confined  to  the  waist  by  a  broad  gold  braid  girdle  fastened  by  an 
enormous  silver  garnet-inlaid  ^  clasp.  The  black  leather  shoes  of 
workdays  have  been  discarded  for  high-heeled  scarlet  leather 
boots,  laced  to  show  an  inch  of  the  gaudy  woollen  hosiery  beneath. 
With  respect  to  the  head  coverings,  the  appropriated  dames 
present  a  curiously  bald  appearance ;  not  a  hair  is  allowed  to 
escape  below  the  closely-fitting  white  and  starched  muslin  caps 
that  are  firmly  bound  round  their  skulls  w'ith  bands  of  scarlet 
ribbon,  the  ends  of  which  drop  down  behind  to  the  hem  of  the 
skirts.  Two  silver  and* garnet  pins,  secured  to  the  cap  above  each 
ear,  complete  these  fantasies.  Nor  is  the  headgear  of  the  girls 
any  less  elaborate.  Each  damsel  carries  a  "borten,”“  as  it  is 
termed,  perched  on  the  extreme  top  of  her  head,  where  goodness 
knows  how  it  is  induced  to  remain  perpendicular.  The  “borten” 
is  a  weird  sort  of  chimneypot  hat  minus  brim  and  crown,  a  tube 
constructed  of  cardboard  and  covered  with  black  velvet.  From  the 
back  of  this  erection  a  cascade  of  multi-coloured  ribbons,  measur¬ 
ing  several  fingers  in  breadth,  flutter  down  to  below  the  end  of 
the  petticoats,  and  beneath  hat  and  ribbons  the  young  woman’s 
lint-fair  locks  stream  free  in  the  wind.  A  finishing  touch  is  given 
to  all  the  Saxon  ladies’  costumes  by  a  voluminous  crimson  satin 
silver  lace  fringed  handkerchief,  which  is  carried  ostentatiously 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  possibly  to  advertise  their  owners’ 
superiority  over  their  sisters  of  other  races  who,  as  a  whole,  believe 
in  natural  methods  when  it  comes  to  nose-blowing !  Dress  is  the 
only  thing  in  which  the  Saxon  men  permit  their  womenfolk  to 
outshine  them.  The  garments  of  the  masculine  gender  are  not 
nearly  so  outlandish.  Tight-fitting,  white  woollen  breeches,  high, 

(1)  Garnets  are  plentiful  in  Transylvania. 

(2)  The  name  given  to  this  Saxon  headdress. 
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black  leather  boots,  a  handsomely  embroidered  waistcoat,  a  loose 
short,  black  over-jacket  studded  with  silver  buttons,  a  broad- 
brimmed,  high-crowned  black  felt  hat,  comprise  the  Saxon  male’s 
attire,  and  to  this  is  added  on  high  days  and  holidays  a  flower 
buttonhole  and  a  rosette  of  gay  ribbons.  The  only  individuals 
who  are  evidently  perfectly  innocent  of  personal  conceit  are  the 
old  people,  especially  ''die  alien  Mutterchen”  who,  having  found 
the  struggle  to  suppress  over-redundance  of  figure  too  much  for 
them,  have  surrendered,  let  themselves  spread,  and  settled  down 
comfortably  inside  formless  stuff  bedjackets  and  petticoats, 
content  if  allowed  to  brush  out  their  daughters’  hair,  arrange 
their  "hortens,”  and  hold  their  mirrors. 

Watch  the  crowd,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  divides  itself 
up  into  bands  or  groups.  Over  there  stands  a  bevy  of  girls,  some 
distance  from  them  is  a  company  of  married  women,  across  the 
road  some  young  men  are  lounging,  and  at  the  tables  in  the  front 
hof  of  the  adjoining  inn  half  a  dozen  elderly,  pot-bellied  biirgers 
are  seriously  employed  in  speeding  down  their  gullets  quantities 
of  hammelsbraten,  Kalhs-schnitzel,  and  beer.  Each  of  these 
groups  represents  a  separate  and  distinct  association  in  Saxon 
social  life.  The  girls,  for  example,  represent  the  virgin 
Schwesterschafl — sisterhood — of  Egerburg.  This  sisterhood  is 
governed  by  its  owm  self-imposed  rules,  meets  on  certain  occar 
sions  at  certain  houses — in  the  homes  of  members — where  they 
ply  their  wheels  and  sing  their  own  girlish  rockenlieder.  On 
marriage  the  members  pass  on  to  the  sisterhood  of  the  matrons, 
which  also  possesses  its  own  laws  of  etiquette,  its  own  places  of 
assemblage,  its  own  songs  and  interests.  As  for  the  men,  the 
youths  over  the  way  belong  to  the  Bruderschaft,  or  brotherhood, 
of  the  bachelors  of  the  town,  and  the  gobbling  biirgers  are 
members  of  the  local  Nachbarschaft,  or  neighbourhood.  These 
Bruderschaften  exist  all  over  Transylvanian  Saxon  land,  and  each 
association  is  controlled  by  an  Altknecht,  or  chief,  who  is  elected 
yearly  by  vote.  This  personage’s  duty  lies  in  seeing  that  the 
members  of  his  brotherhood  are  clean  and  tidy  in  dress,  that  they 
do  not  eat  grossly  and  audibly,  do  not  cause  uproar  in  public 
places,  do  not  spit,  scratch,  snore,  snort,  or  blow  their  nasal 
organs  loudly  during  divine  service,  do  not  omit  to  partake  of 
the  Sacrament  four  times  in  the  year,  do  not  conduct  themselves 
offensively  in  the  presence  of  women,  or  thrust  themselves  nearer 
than  a  handbreadth  to  the  persons  of  the  members  of  the 
Schwesterschafl,  whose  spinning  meetings,  by  the  way,  the 
Altknecht  and  his  company  must  attend  in  order  that  report  may 
be  given  of  the  work  done  by  the  girls.  For  all  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  the  Altknecht  is  authorised  to  impose  fines  vary- 
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ino-  from  ten  to  fifty  kreutzers,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the 
misdeed.  On  abandoning  celibacy,  members  of  the  Bruderschaft 
are  admitted  into  the  community  of  the  Nachbarschaft,  which  is 
directed  by  an  individual,  chosen  by  vote,  on  whose  shoulders 
rests  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  commands  of  the  Herr 
Pastor  and  the  Mayor,  or  Hann,  are  carried  out;  also,  that  the 
streets  are  kept  clean,  the  poor  receive  assistance,  that  “evil 
women  who  loiter  in  the  thoroughfares”  are  corrected,  that 
naughty  children  are  chastised,  and  that  husbands  and  wives, 
when  in  dispute,  do  not  publicly  “make  tumult.”  Next  to  the 
Herr  Pastor  the  Herr  Hann  is  the  most  important  of  potentates. 
He— the  Herr  Hann — is  addressed  as  “  Euer  Weisheit,”  while  his 
wife,  the  Frau  Hanim,  is  greeted  as  “Your  excellent  Virtue.” 
Wealth,  a  blameless  reputation,  and  a  house  in  the  principal 
street  of  the  town  are  the  chief  things  which  a  candidate  for  this 
post  must  possess  when  he  goes  up  for  election,  especially  the 
house  in  the  big  street.  As  to  the  Herr  Pastor,  he  too  is  elected 
by  vote,  and  holds  the  parish  whilst  he  lives.  Nevertheless, 
although  he  is  sure  of  his  bread  and  butter,  he  earns  his  living 
hardly.  In  return  for  a  free  house,  a  garden,  some  land,  and  a 
small  income  he  is  expected  not  only  to  know  the  best  and 
surest  means  to  adopt  towards  the  attainment  of  paradise  and 
the  avoidance  of  hell,  but  also  how  best  to  cultivate  potatoes  and 
vines,  how  to  breed  rare  poultry,  how  to  cure  swine  fever, 
measles,  whooping  cough,  how  even  to  inscribe  effusive  love 
letters,  and  how  to  conduct  law  cases,  while  his  wife  must  be  able 
to  impart  to  all  who  ask  every  domestic  secret  from  broth-making 
up  to  match-making  and  midwifery.  Match-making  is  carried  on 
amongst  the  Saxons  with  the  most  cold-blooded  indifference  as  to 
the  sentiments  of  those  whom  the  community  at  large  think 
ought  to  enter  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.  Love  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessary  prelude  to  wedded  life.  Once  a  year  on  St. 
Catherine’s  Day,  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  all  the  marriages 
arranged  during  the  past  twelvemonth  take  place,  and  the 
Altknechts  and  their  follow’ers  on  the  evening  before  stride  about 
the  villages  and  towns  knocking  at  the  doors  and  shouting 
“Bringt  Rahm”^  and  in  reply  to  the  summons  everyone  is 
obliged,  by  local  Saxon  law,  to  provide  the  households  where 
weddings  are  to  take  place  with  milk,  eggs,  cream,  butter,  bacon, 
and  cakes.  And  next  day  the  whole  land  becomes  one  huge 
Speisesaal,  where  everyone  eats  and  drinks  to  exhaustion,  after 
which,  if  able,  they  dance,  not  as  the  less  gluttonous  Eoumanians 
and  Slavs  dance,  out  of  sheer  lightheartedness  and  passion,  but 
heavily,  laboriously,  more  because  it  is  their  custom  and  duty 

(1)  “Bring  cream!” 
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to  dance  at  weddings  than  for  enjoyment.  There  are  no  Tziganes 
to  make  music.  The  Saxons  abominate  them,  and  the  gipsies 
cordially  return  their  hatred ;  so  the  music  is  rendered  by  a  band 
of  musicians  drawn  from  the  townsfolk,  who  never  seem  able  to 
agi’ee  together  either  as  to  time  or  tune.  “  Walsers  ”  and 
'‘Polkas” — not  the  beautiful  Kola,  Hora,  or  Czardas— are 
trodden  through  with  elephantine  vigour,  and  within  airless 
salons,  for  the  Saxons  do  not  approve  of  outdoor  dancing.  Finallv, 
at  the  termination  of  three  days’  gorging  and  stamping  and  cornet 
and  violin  caterwauling,  the  bridal  pairs  betake  themselves  to 
their  new  homes,  which,  like  themselves,  are  not  of  this  centurv, 
but  belong,  so  far  as  architecture  and  furniture  are  concerned,  to 
the  Germany  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  each  couple  settles  down, 
temporarily,  behind  their  wainscoted  walls  and  lattice  windows, 
amid  their  copper  pots  and  pans  and  pottery,  carved  oaken 
benches,  lofty  chests  and  brass-bound  cupboards,  crammed  full  of 
swelling  down  pillows  and  bed  covering.  The  word  “temporarily” 
is  used  Avith  regard  to  the  settling  down  of  Saxon  bridal  pairs, 
because  more  than  half  the  husbands  and  wives  part  company 
and  apply  for  divorce  within  the  first  year,  divorce  being  one  of 
the  easiest  things  obtainable  here,  and  tHe  following  St.  Cath¬ 
erine’s  Day  witnesses  a  matrimonial  game  of  change  partners. 
Large  families  the  Saxons  have  no  desire  for,  and  there  are,  as  a 
rule,  never  more  than  two  children  born  in  a  household.  Not 
even  the  fact  that  their  racial  enemies,  the  Slavs  and  Koumanians, 
are  rapidly  increasing  around  them  can  induce  them  to  perceive 
that  they  are  doomed  to  extinction  if  they  persist  in  limiting  their 
offspring.  Love,  as  it  has  been  said,  does  not  soften  Saxon 
marriage  life,  nor,  indeed,  does  it  sweeten  any  relationship. 
Fathers  and  mothers  do  not  pretend  to  affection  towards  their 
children,  and,  naturally,  the  children  do  not  return  what  they 
have  not  received.  The  keynote  of  existence  is  sounded  in  the 
old  saying:  “Every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost.”  In  the  trading  places  of  the  Roumanians  and  Slavs 
there  is  plenty  of  give  and  take ;  the  young  care  for  the  old,  the 
strong,  generally  speaking,  show  kindliness  towards  the  weak. 
Not  so  here.  See  that  old  granny  wdio  is  trying  to  raise  a  load  of 
faggots  on  to  her  back.  Does  any  sturdy  member  of  the  Bruder¬ 
schaft  put  out  a  hand  to  assist  her?  Certainly  not;  she  is  to 
these  boys  only  a  figure  for  fun,  and  not  worth  more  than  a  gibing 
laugh.  Does  this  able-bodied  damsel  who  is  strutting  along,  red 
satin  handkerchief  in  hand,  display  the  slightest  concern  that  her 
unfortunate,  perspiring  mother  is  lumbering  wearily  in  her  wake, 
laden  with  purchases?  No  ;  the  aged  must  expect  to  be  the  beasts 
of  burden ;  they  are  no  use  for  anything  else !  The  only  people 
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who  meet  the  Saxons  on  equal  ground  when  it  comes  to  egotism 
are  the  Magyars,  and  between  them  rages  war  to  the  knife.  The 
stubbornness  with  which  the  Saxons  cling  to  the  things  of  the 
past  handicaps  them  in  their  battle  against  the  Hungarians,  who 
reach  out  greedily  to  the  things  and  ideas  of  the  future.  But  the 
Saxons  when  they  meet  wdth  reverse  merely  shrug  their 
shoulders,  and  repeat  their  old  belief  and  prophecy  that  “Some 
fine  day  in  the  by  and  by  a  great  German  host  wdll  come  to 
their  aid  from  out  the  Fatherland,  and  then  all  the  bad  Slavs, 
Koumanians,  and  Magyars  will  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
whole  world  will  become  German,  for  that  is  the  Herr  GoWs 
wish  and  He  will  bring  it  to  pass.”  ^ 

It  is  now  evening  and  the  market  is  over  and  the  peasants 
have  dispersed  homewards.  Come  down  the  street  to  where  at 
the  entrance  to  the  town  stands  an  old-world  restaurant.  In  the 
dimly  lighted  Speiscsaal  many  market  folk  are  drinking  and 
smoking  their  long  china  pipes,  and  round  the  door  opening  from 
the  road  into  the  hof  a  crowd  has  congregated.  Evidently  some¬ 
thing  is  about  to  take  place,  for  set  in  the  yard  under  the  trees 
are  long  w’ooden  tables  covered  with  blue  and  white  check  cloths, 
and  the  fumes  which  issue  from  the  kitchen  premises  foretell  an 
unstinted  supply  of  paprikas  hendl,  sausages,  and  sauerkraut  for 
the  Ahentiessen.  There  are  many  Roumanians,  Slavs,  and 
Magyars  in  the  crowd ;  they  are  making  mock,  rudely  enough,  at 
the  Germans,  and  even  a  passing  handler  -  deigns  to  join  in  the 
scoffing.  Presently  the  noise  of  doleful  singing  can  be  heard  in 
the  distance,  and  a  procession  heaves  in  sight,  led  by  an  old  man 
attired  in  a  long  dark  woollen  garment  and  carrying  a  drum  on 
which  he  beats  a  tattoo.  Following  after  him  come  the  members  of 
the  Egerburg  Bruderschaft,  who  also  wear  sombre-hued,  monkish 
vestments  and  bear  staves  in  their  hands.  They  are  chanting  the 
last  verse  of  an  ancient  Lutheran  psalm,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
the  restaurant  the  proprietor  sallies  out  to  welcome  them.  “Good 
day,  good  people.  From  whence  do  you  come?  Are  you  weary? 
.\nd  for  what  purpose  have  you  w’orn  out  your  shoes  ?  ”  Where¬ 
upon  the  old  man  with  the  drum  answers  :  “We  have  journeyed 
as  did  our  fathers  from  our  Fatherland  of  Germany  into  this 
country  of  godless  barbarians.  We  are-a  free  people,  the  noblest 
of  people,  and  we  came  here  of  our  own  accord,  with  staff  in 

(1)  This  is  the  favourite  story  told  by  the  Saxons  to  their  children,  and 
every  Saxon  confidently  credits  it  and  looks  for  the  coining  of  German  armies 
from  Germany  to  establish  them  here,  and  the  German  race  over  the  entire 
universe.  It  is  interesting,  because  it  proves  that  the  world-empire  indulged 
in  by  William  of  Germany  is  one  which  began  centuries  ago. 

(2)  An  Austrian.  The  name  LdncUer  is  given  by  the  Saxons  to  any  Austrian 
in  Transylvania. 
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hand,  to  turn  the  heathen  from  wickedness  and  to  work  the  will 
of  God.  We  be  Germans  as  were  our  fathers,  and  God  is  with 
us  wherever  we  go !  ”  Then  the  righteous  ones  take  their  places 
at  the  tables  and  yell  for  beer,  and  the  heathen  put  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks  and  their  fingers  to  their  noses,  complacently 
count  their  children  on  ten  fingers,  and  stroll  off  miauing  like 
cats  in  imitation  of  the  Lutheran  melody  just  chanted,  which  in 
the  ears  of  the  music-loving  natives  of  these  lands  sounds  not  very 
different  from  the  lamentations  raised  by  the  domesticated 
animals  mentioned. 

So  do  the  Saxons  keep  the  racial  gulf  open  which  for  eight 
hundred  years  has  yawned  between  them  and  the  real  children  of 
the  countries  of  South-Eastern  Europe. 

Folly,  even  the  childish  folly  of  these  German  exiles,  gives 
cause  for  sadness,  and  an  indescribable  melancholy  makes  itself 
felt.  The  sun  is  sinking  and  strikes  luridly  on  the  red  pointed 
roofs  and  the  grey  walls  of  the  fortress.  The  “Turk’s  Bell  ”  rings 
for  the  Gottesdienst,  and  He  whose  desire  it  is  that  men  should 
dwell  together  in  friendship  has.  He  at  least,  done  nothing  to  mar 
the  peace  of  the  evening  hour  and  of  His  world.  The  breeze  of 
the  morning  has  dropped ;  not  a  breath  stirs  the  golden  tassels  of 
the  limes ;  the  pines  have  ceased  to  undulate  and  murmur ;  the 
meadows  and  cornfields  lie  still  and  asleep ;  the  night  is  clear  and 
starlit,  and  the  mountains  keep  their  eternal  silence.  Everybody 
except  the  pilgrims  has  gone  to  bed,  but  they  are  drinking  hard 
and  singing  the  song  of  the  Saxon  emigration  in  the  Platt  Deutsch 
tongue  of  their  forefathers. 

The  melody  penetrates  to  a  poor  cottage  some  way  along  on  the 
roadside,  and  a  Slav  mother  tells  her  children  :  “Those  are  the 
Germans  who  are  drinking,  my  little  ones,  the  Germans  who  were 
brought  here  long,  long  ago  from  their  home  in  the  Devil’s  Land, 
and  came  out  of  a  big  hell  hole  in  this  country,  fetched  up  by  a 
wicked  wizard  because  the  children  of  this  land  were  naughtv 
and  forgot  to  say  ‘  Good  day  ’  to  the  fairies  of  the  caves  and 
wells,  and  so  deserved  to  be  punished,  and,  as  sure  as  you  have 
heads  upon  your  bodies,  my  infants,  they  came  for  this  reason.” 

Here,  therefore,  are  three  versions  of  the  story  of  how  the 
Germans  came  to  Transylvania,  and  unbiassed  and  open-eyed 
people  who  come  to  these  parts  will  do  wisely  to  look  about  them 
before  they  decide  as  to  which  story  is  true. 

W.  F.  Bailey. 

Jean  V.  Bates. 


the  political  psychology  of  IRELAND. 

Being  Notes  by  an  English  Official  in  Ieeland. 

The  Irish  Question,  with  its  eternal  perplexities,  is  still  with  us. 
Even  through  the  din  and  agony  of  the  great  war  its  voice  is 
heard.  Angry  passions  are  arising  on  both  sides  which  threaten 
to  perpetuate  the  bitterness  and  estrangement  which  for  so  many 
years  have  separated  the  people  of  these  islands.  At  no  time  has 
it  been  more  urgently  necessary  to  bring  to  bear  on  this  question 
a  dispassionate  and  impartial  judgment,  and  to  seek  to  under¬ 
stand,  so  far  as  an  Englishman  may,  the  Irish  view  of  the  Irish 
Problem. 

It  is  an  extreme  misfortune  that  this  question  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  English  party  politics  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation.  That  unhappy  association  has  destroyed  for 
many  of  us  all  prospect  of  a  calm  and  sane  consideration  of  the 
case.  Rhetoric  has  usurped  the  place  of  reason.  Passion  and 
prejudice  have  blinded  the  eyes  to  justice  and  truth.  Men  who 
can  feel  for  Belgium  a  generous  emotion,  and  can  consecrate  their 
most  precious  possessions  in  the  interests  of  that  stricken  country 
and  the  other  fire-swept  victims  of  the  war,  can  hardly  suppress 
their  distrust  and  detestation  of  their  unhappy  Sister  Isle  in  the 
West— an  attitude  of  mind  which  is  only  too  widely  reflected 
among  large  sections  of  the  Irish  people. 

There  are  various  minor  features  in  Irish  life  which  find  no 
counterpart  in  England,  and  which  tend  to  render  the  whole 
question  incomprehensible  to  the  Englishman  whose  views  are 
determined  in  the  main  by  the  environment  in  which  he  lives. 
In  spite  of  this  complexity,  however,  there  are  certain  outstanding 
facts  which  lie  at  the  very  root  of  the  Irish  Problem,  and  an 
appreciation  of  which  may  do  much  to  remove  the  misunder¬ 
standings  and  the  misconceptions  which  surround  this  question  in 
many  English  minds. 

The  people  of  Ireland  maybe  divided  broadly  into  three  classes, 
somewhat  sharply  defined  by  their  political  complexion. 

First :  The  well-to-do  classes  (the  larger  landowners  and  the 
more  important  members  of  the  industrial,  commercial,  profes¬ 
sional,  and^ official  worlds)  are,  as  a  whole,  opposed  to  “Home 
Rule”  in  any  form.  Their  attachment  to  the  present  system  may 
vary  in  warmth  and  frankness  of  expression  in  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  but,  politically,  they  are,  with  relatively  fewr 
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exceptions,  “Unionist.”  There  is  no  special  mystery  m  tLig 
These  classes  have  not  been  brought  up  in  an  anti-English  atmo¬ 
sphere.  They  are  naturally  united  in  sentiment  with  the  govern- 
ing  classes  across  the  Channel.  There  is  among  them  no  distinc-  ' 
tive  sentiment  of  Irish  Nationality  which  might  bind  them  in 
sympathy  with  the  poorer  sections  of  the  people ;  while  they  are 
separated  from  these  others  by  class  prejudice,  by  political  tradi¬ 
tion,  by  material  interests,  in  a  large  degree  by  religion,  and  by 
geographical  situation. 

In  England,  though  these  elements  of  division  exist,  they  have 
no  such  sharply  defined  boundaries.  The  gradation  of  classes  is 
much  more  complete,  individual  interests  more  varied,  newspapers 
of  opposed  political  views  more  generally  diffused.  There  are 
many  other  forms  of  association ;  and  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  common  action  inclines  more  to  the  economic  than  to  the 
political  sphere. 

To  the  classes  in  Ireland  which  are  Unionist  from  social  and 
political  tradition  must  be  added  (1)  the  smaller  shop-keeping 
class,  whose  economic  position  is  too  precarious  to  warrant  any 
policy  of  adventure,  and  who  cling,  naturally  enough,  to  the 
existing  state  of  things,  rather  than  risk  a  change  in  the  course 
of  which  they  might  easily  lose  their  little  stake  and  sink  helpless 
into  the  merciless  competition  of  the  labour  market ;  and  (2)  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  labour  world  of  the  North-east,  who 
are  active  and  violent  opponents  of  the  Home  Eule  policy,  and 
now  display  in  that  question  a  fierce  fanaticism  which  may  well, 
under  other  conditions,  make  of  them  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  aggressive  sections  of  the  labour  movement. 

Outside  the  limits  of  Ulster  the  number  of  these  “anti-Home 
Eule  ”  (or,  more  truly,  anti-change)  classes  is  relatively  small, 
and  their  political  influence  smaller  even  than  their  number,  owing 
to  their  isolation  and  the  present  system  of  election.  Throughout 
three-quarters  of  Ireland  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  they  play 
no  discernible  part  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion — one  of 
the  most  vital  factors  in  the  whole  Irish  Question. 

The  second  distinctive  section  of  the  Irish  people  consists  of 
the  small  farmers.  They  are  scattered  throughout  the  country; 
and  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  their  strength  and  influence 
in  the  future  will  form  the  dominant  factor  in  Irish  life.  At 
present  they  are  little  more  than  an  aggregate  of  individual  units 
with  no  class  consciousness  and  little  sense  of  mutual  interests. 
These  sources  of  weakness  are,  however,  already  being  unden 
mined  by  the  innumerable  agricultural  societies  w’hich  now  exist ; 
and  the  time  must  come  when  identity  of  interest  in  the  economic 
world  leads  to  common  and  distinctive  action  in  the  political. 
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It  is  often  said  that  the  farming  class,  many  thousands  of  whom 
are  potential  owners  of  their  holdings,  and  all  of  whom  have  an 
appreciable  pecuniary  stake  in  the  land,  are  as  a  body  anti-Home 
Rulers,  that  they  are  opposed  to  political  agitation,  and  that  they 
are — secretly,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  assuredly — in  favour  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  system  of  Government. 

The  assumption  that  they  are  “Unionists  cowed  into  silence” 
is,  I  believe,  a  complete  misconception  of  their  political  men¬ 
tality  and  of  the  real  place  they  occupy  in  the  Irish  question. 
Their  active  interests  have  ceased  to  be  political  and  have  become 
material.  They  are  a  hard-working,  a  careful  and  thrifty  class ; 
and  their  energies,  mental  and  physical,  are  absorbed  in  their 
agricultural  work.  To  recognise,  however,  that  their  political 
prejudices  have  sunk  out  of  sight  under  the  pressure  of  these 
more  active  and  ever-present  interests  is  by  no  means  the  same 
as  saying  that  politically  they  have  changed  sides.  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  true  enough  that  they  would  be  well  content  to  be  left  alone 
to  pursue  their  agricultural  work,  and  that  they  may  feel  inclined 
to  say  “a  plague  on  both  your  houses”  to  the  politicians;  never¬ 
theless,  while  Ireland  is  the  cockpit,  the  storm-centre  of  English 
politics,  the  native  bias  of  the  Irish  farmers  must  assert 
itself. 

This  side  of  the  question  is  more  psychological  than  political. 
To  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  influences 
which  dominated  them  in  those  early  years  during  which  the 
ineradicable  prejudices  of  man  are  acquired.  For  generations 
past  the  atmosphere  of  three-quarters  of  rural  Ireland  has  been 
uniformly  anti-English.  In  the  home,  the  school,  the  market, 
the  Government  has  been  spoken  of  as  an  alien,  hostile  Govern¬ 
ment,  holding  Ireland  by  force,  and  indifferent  or  inimical  to  her 
interests.  The  miseries  which  the  poverty-stricken  population 
have  so  often  been  called  upon  to  endure  have,  quite  naturally, 
been  ascribed  to  this  remote  and  malign  power.  A  child  brought 
up  in  such  surroundings  must  inevitably  draw  in  this  anti-English 
prejudice  “with  its  mother’s  milk.”  There  is  nothing  to  correct 
these  early  impressions,  which  become  part  of  the  very  texture 
of  his  mind.  When  he  acquires  the  power  of  reflection  he  finds 
these  feelings  rooted  in  his  very  soul.  He  is  not  conscious  of 
having  acquired  them.  To  him  they  are  in  truth  “instincts”; 
and  for  this  reason,  though  they  may  in  after  years  lie  dormant, 
they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  indestructible,  impervious  to 
reason,  ready  to  spring  again  into  vigorous  life  when  occasion 
arises.  This,  after  all,  however  w'e  may  deplore  its  direction, 
!s  simply  “patriotism.”  How  can  we  fail  to  recognise  that  fact 
in  view  of  the  imperishable  lessons  of  the  war?  Englishmen, 
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like  all  other  peoples,  have  in  their  early  youth  the  instinct  of 
“Nationality”  insensibly  but  inefi'aceably  impressed  upon  their 
minds.  In  later  years  it  colours  their  attitude  towards  foreign 
countries ;  but  it  lies  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness.  And 
yet  we  see  under  the  stimulus  of  the  war  myriads  of  young 
Englishmen  in  whom  this  dormant  “instinct”  of  patriotism  has 
sprung  into  a  white  hot  flame  in  which  all  their  erstwhile  interests 
have  been  consumed  like  dead  grass.  The  contemplation  of  this 
magnificent  obsession  in  our  heroic  fellow-countrymen  should 
enable  us  to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  earlier  days,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  obsession  of  Irish  Nationality  with  sympathy,  if  not 
without  regret. 

The  Englishman  is  not  fond  of  complexities.  His  mind  is  not 
by  nature  subtle.  He  prefers  simple  and  direct  issues.  This 
no  doubt  accounts  for  the  compelling  influence  of  the  party  cry 
and  the  relative  indifference  to  the  merits  of  party  measures. 
The  eloquent  simplicity  of  the  “stomach  tax”  swept  aside  all 
the  subtleties  of  tariff  reform;  and  the  single  word  “dumping” 
did  more  than  floods  of  tariff  argument  to  shake  the  citadel  of 
free  trade.  The  proneness  of  the  English  mind  to  simple  issues 
is  an  extremely  valuable  quality  in  many  practical  affairs.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  questions  involving  large  bodies  of  human  beings  are 
never  simple;  and  the  Englishman’s  judgment  in  such  matters 
is  too  often  at  fault. 

This  quality  of  English  mentality  has  led  him  into  a  very 
common,  but  in  its  consequences  very  serious,  mistake  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  Irish  Nationalism. 

Faced  with  the  fact  of  a  widespread  feeling  of  hostility  to 
Castle  (or  English)  Government,  he  says  :  “No  doubt  the  Irish 
had  grievances  long  ago ;  but  for  many  years  they  have  been 
loaded  with  benefits.  Their  discontent  merely  proves  them  to  be 
an  ungrateful,  rebellious  people ;  and  the  only  thing  for  them  is 
resolute  government.”  A  simple  solution  for  so  intricate  f 
question ! 

It  is  a  mistake  to  discuss  the  remote  causes  of  Irish  feeling. 
Such  an  inquiry  can  do  no  possible  good  in  present  circum¬ 
stances.  It  will  lead  to  acrimonious  dispute  as  to  the  validity 
of  this  or  that  grievance,  the  historical  truth  of  this  or  that 
tradition,  the  share  of  blame  that  should  fall  to  this  or  that  side. 
The  immediate  question  will  have  been  forgotten  altogether ;  and 
this  uncovering  of  old  sores  must  leave  both  parties  more  angry 
and  embittered  than  before. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  these  historical  questions.  The 
sole  thing  that  matters  to-day  is  the  fact  that  this  feeling  of 
Irish  Nationalism  exists.  Whether  it  is  founded  on  rational  or 
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irrational  grounds  cannot  make  the  smallest  difference  to  the  fact 
of  its  existence. 

In  the  desire  to  find  a  simple  cause  for  this  Home  Eule  senti¬ 
ment  it  is  often  alleged  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  is  at 
the  root  of  it.  I  believe  that  to  be  a  complete  mistake.  It  is 
possibly  true  that  many  of  the  inferior  priests  share  this  national 
feeling  with  the  people ;  and  this  is  hardly  surprising  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  were  reared  in  the  same  surroundings. 
It  is,  however,  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  superior  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  regard  the  prospect  of  Home 
Eule  with  any  satisfaction ;  and  the  discipline  of  that  Church  is 
sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  priesthood  will  not  act  in  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  their  superiors. 

It  is  probably  more  true  to  say  that  the  difference  in  religion 
serves  to  make  more  vivid  the  ingrained  sense  of  antagonism. 
And  this  it  does  in  common  with  the  sharply  defined  differences 
in  race,  in  geographical  situation,  in  language,  and  in  economic 
condition. 

Moreover,  if  we  seriously  endeavour  to  see  this  question 
through  Irish  eyes  we  can  hardly  resist  admitting  that  their  tradi¬ 
tional  distrust  of  England  finds  for  them  some  confirmation  in 
late  events.  The  passage  of  a  Home  Eule  Act  after  thirty  years ; 
the  practical  shelving  of  that  Act  in  face  of  the  armed  threats 
of  Ulster ;  the  open  support  given  by  a  great  English  party  to 
the  potential  rebels  of  the  North-east ;  the  present  uncertainty 
of  the  position  of  Home  Eule  ;  the  frank  and  open  threats  of  many 
party  newspapers  that  the  Home  Eule  Act  will  be  repealed,  that 
the  “scrap  of  paper  ”  will  be  torn  up — surely  a  shocking  indecency 
in  view  of  the  present  war ;  the  flood  of  abuse  and  cajolery,  of 
flattery  and  scolding  that  has  of  late  been  poured  upon  the  Irish 
people  by  those  same  journals.  We  may  entertain  our  own  views 
of  any  or  all  these  incidents,  and  yet  honestly  admit  that  to  the 
Irishman  they  may  give  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  duplicity 
and  unfaithfulness  of  English  Governments,  or  at  least  the  com¬ 
plete  subordination  of  Irish  to  English  party  interests. 

From  this  account  of  the  political  psychology  of  the  Irish  farmer 
class  certain  facts  emerge  whose  importance  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
rated.  For  most  practical  purposes  the  farmer  has  no  politics. 
His  farm  is  his  country,  and  its  boundary  fence  his  horizon. 
When,  however,  questions  involving  the  English  Government 
arise,  his  sympathies  are  instinctively  with  the  opposition.  So 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  “public  opinion”  is  not  on  the  side  of 
the  existing  Government.  Here  we  have  one,  perhaps  the  most 
important,  of  the  factors  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  The  stability  of 
a  Government,  the  peaceful  and  orderly  life  of  a  community. 
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depend  either  upon  force  or  upon  the  silent  but  unceasing  influence 
of  public  opinion.  It  is  impossible  to-day  to  contemplate  a  mere 
reliance  on  force — at  the  best  it  may  secure  temporary  quiescence 
at  the  expense  of  the  future ;  at  the  worst  change  public  opinion 
from  passive  to  active  support  of  revolt.  The  only  alternative 
is  to  create  a  public  opinion  whose  influence  will  support,  instead 
of  opposing,  the  Government  of  the  country.  There  are  two 
ways  of  bringing  about  this  change.  Either  public  opinion  must 
alter  while  the  system  of  government  remains  the  same ;  or  the 
system  of  government  must  be  modified  till  it  is  in  accord  with 
public  opinion. 

It  is  for  the  statesman  to  consider  which  of  these  courses  is 
the  more  practicable — in  short,  whether,  as  regards  the  Irish 
farmer  class,  it  is  easier  to  bend  their  ingrained  habit  of  mind 
to  approval  of  Castle  Government,  or  to  achieve  the  object  by 
some  form  of  Irish,  in  place  of  English,  Government.  To  the 
psychologist  at  least  the  answer  is  clear  enough.  The  Irish 
farmer  is  not  a  lover  of  disorder.  His  interests  and  his  instincts 
are  conservative,  opposed  to  change  and  adventure.  His  native 
anti-English  bias  would  make  him  so  much  the  more  firm  a 
supporter  of  an  Irish  Government,  which  would  have  behind  it, 
what  the  present  system  lacks,  the  public  opinion  of  a  powerful 
and  homogeneous  farming  class  covering  the  whole  country,  and 
resisting,  instead  of  tacitly  approving,  disorder  or  political  unrest. 

The  importance  of  this  fact,  in  view  of  the  expressed  fears  of 
the  North-eastern  counties,  has  not  been  adequately  recognised. 
Provided  the  system  of  election  gives  to  each  class  a  representa¬ 
tion  commensurate  with  its  numbers  the  danger  is  that  the  Irish 
Government  will  be  too  conservative,  too  slow  to  advance,  too 
hesitating  and  inert  for  the  progressive  industrial  North,  rather 
than  that  it  will  be  a  mere  instrument  of  tyranny,  rapacity,  and 
revolt. 

The  third  great  division  of  the  Irish  people  comprises  the 
great  mass  of  the  wage-earning  or  unemployed  population— the 
labourers  of  the  land  and  the  lower  paid  ranks  in  the  towns. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  ingrained  bias  of  the  farmer  class 
applies  equally  to  those  who  were  brought  up  under  the  same 
influences.  Unlike  the  farmers,  however,  they  have  no  sub¬ 
stantial  material  interests  to  absorb  them.  The  political  pre¬ 
judice  which  has  sunk  below  the  surface  in  the  farmer  remains 
with  them  unchecked.  They  have  no  intellectual  interests— 
education  has  not  served  them  to  that  extent.  There  is  none  of 
the  rivalry  and  ambition  which  a  crowded  industrial  community 
provides.  Their  more  active  and  energetic  members  have  lett 
the  countryside.  Almost  the  only  excitement  left  to  them  is 
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political  demonstration ;  and  their  early  training  ensures  that  such 
shall  be  “agin  the  Government”  and  all  it  stands  for. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  such  a  soil  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  Irish  Nationality  may  flourish  exceedingly.  The 

I  numerical  importance  of  this  section  makes  of  them  a  factor  in 
the  Irish  problem  which  cannot  be  ignored.  In  one  sense  they 
are  the  Irish  problem,  because  it  is  from  them  that  the  active 
political  ferment  arises ;  and  only  by  the  dissipation  of  their 
strength  and  a  change  in  the  du-ection  of  their  interests  can  this 
fatal  weakness  in  the  British  Imperial  system  be  removed. 

What  are  the  alternative  remedies  here? 

Eepression  as  a  permanent  system  is  impossible. 

A  military  despotism,  indifferent  to  public  opinion  at  home  and 
abroad,  may  hold  down  by  force  a  section  of  its  people  indefinitely ; 
but  even  then  it  is  a  costly  and  doubtful  expedient.  A  democratic 
State  cannot  do  so.  Public  opinion  is  the  very  breath  of  its 
nostrils;  and  although  opinion  may  for  a  time  in  a  mood  of 
impatience  sanction  force,  it  will  not  consent  to  it  as  a  permanent 
system.  In  such  circumstances  hard-handed  repression  and 
open-handed  bribery  must  alternate — and  must  fail. 

Is  it  possible  to  wean  them  from  their  anti-British  bias  ? 

If  we  recall  the  conditions  in  w-hich  this  sentiment  was  engraved 
upon  their  very  natures,  and  the  various  circumstances  which 
have  helped  to  keep  it  alive,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  regard  the 
weaning  process  as  hopeless.  Among  people  of  a  duller  imagina¬ 
tion  the  fostering  of  other  interests  may  achieve  such  an  end. 
The  Irish,  how'ever,  are  a  high-spirited  people,  endowed  with  a 
lively  imagination,  impulsive  and  intensely  loyal  where  their 
allegiance  has  been  given.  If  the  new  and  engrossing  interests 
which  the  Irishman  finds  in  the  United  States  cannot  “cure” 
him  of  this  spirit  of  Irish  Nationalism,  it  is  surely  hopeless  to 
expect  that  any  addition  to  his  interests  at  home  will  succeed. 

A  condition  precedent  to  any  permanent  change  in  his  outlook 
must  be  the  removal  of  the  (to  him)  red  rag  of  Dublin  Castle 
Government.  There  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
disappearance  of  the  Castle  would  direct  the  admittedly  great 
qualities  of  the  Irishman  into  channels  which  would  meet  with 
the  approval  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  real  unity  and  welfare 
of  Ireland,  of  England,  and  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  true  of  the  Irishman,  as  of  every  other  race  of  man  at  the 
present  stage  of  human  development,  that  Union  is  most  easily 
brought  about  by  common  hostility.  The  statement  needs  no 
proof.  Religious  wars,  national  movements,  political  conflicts 
Me  among  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  fundamental  charac¬ 
teristic  of  mankind.  At  the  present  moment  common  hostility 
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to  Germany  and  all  that  name  connotes  has  for  the  time  swept 
away  the  enmities  and  the  bitterness  which  were  fast  digging 
an  impassable  gulf  between  different  classes  in  this  country. 
Jealousy  and  distrust  have  been  submerged.  Indifference  and 
aloofness  have  given  place  to  whole-hearted  and  enthusiastic 
co-operation.  The  return  to  normal  conditions  and  the  disap- 
pearance  of  the  common  enemy  must  inevitably  be  followed  (with 
some  amelioration,  we  may  hope)  by  the  return  of  each  class  to  its 
own  special  allegiance. 

There  is  no  reason  to  deny  to  the  Irishman  a  human  quality 
which  all  the  other  men  possess.  The  great  class  of  the  Irish 
people  whom  we  are  now  considering  are  united  in  a  common 
enmity  to  the  system  of  government  which  they  regard  as  alien. 
The  substitution  of  an  Irish  Government  for  that  which  they 
“feel  ”  as  alien  and  remote  must  inevitably  be  followed  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  bond  which  at  present  unites  them.  Domestic 
politics  will  divide  them  as  it  has  divided  all  other  peoples  who 
possess  “Self  Government.”  Stable  public  opinion  will  take  its 
place  as  the  strongest  bulwark  of  law  and  order ;  and  the  small 
remnant  of  irreconcilables,  which  we  must  expect  to  find  in  Ire¬ 
land  as  in  England,  will  be  reft  of  its  power  as  a  disturbing  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  country. 

One  is  iiTesistibly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  the  people  can  feel  to  be  “Irish”  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  removal  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  It 
is  almost  as  essential  that  there  should  be  introduced  the  new  and 
varied  interests  of  industrial  life.  There  is  room  in  Ireland  for 
a  wide  extension  of  Irish  industries ;  and  in  this  process  the  help 
and  co-operation  of  the  North-east  must  be  beyond  price. 

A.  Briton. 


ENGLISH  HISTOEY  IN  SHAKE  SEE  AEE.— III. 
Richard  the  “Redeless” — The  Amateur  in  Politics. 

“A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face!” 

‘‘Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  like  the  rest!” 

— Richard  II. 

Richard  11.  brings  us  near  the  heart  of  Shakespeare’s  presenta* 
tion  of  English  history.  King  John  had  supplied  the  prologue, 
though  a  somewhat  detached  one.  In  Richard  11.  we  plunge  into 
the  thick  of  the  drama  which  pivots  round  the  fortunes  of  the 
Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York.  King  John,  though  not  in  the 
theatrical  sense  a  great  play,  is,  nevertheless,  full  of  interest.  To 
the  scientific  student  of  English  literature  there  is  no  play  in 
the  whole  series  so  important,  for  none  illustrates  so  clearly  the 
evolution  of  the  English  Chronicle  Play.  In  this  sense  King 
John  stands  alone.  Nor  is  it  less  interesting  to  the  historian  and 
to  the  psychologist.  But  great  as  is  King  John,  Richard  11.  is 
greater.  In  Shakespeare’s  Richard,  as  in  the  records  of  the  reign, 
there  is  an  air  of  mystery  which  is  absent  from  the  reign  and 
person  of  King  John.  Much  laborious  research  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  upon  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Redeless,  nevertheless 
the  reign  still  baffles  historical  curiosity.  Most  of  all,  perhaps, 
in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  King  himself. 

Among  the  long  list  of  English  Kings  there  is  none  whose  real 
personality  it  is  more  difficult  to  discern.  To  his  contemporaries 
Richard  of  Bordeaux  was  a  baffling  enigma ;  after  five  hundred 
years  his  character  still  remains  an  unsolved  problem.  Only  as 
to  his  personal  beauty  and  his  power  of  fascination  is  there  com¬ 
plete  agreement.  He  was  the  “sweet  lovely  rose,”  that  blos¬ 
somed  early  and  untimely  died.  But,  alike  in  face  and  in 
character,  he  lacked  virility.  His  beauty  was  of  the  softer  kind, 
not  fashioned  for  the  rough  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  Not 
that  he  lacked  flashes  of  manliness  and  vigour.  The  spirit  of 
his  father  and  his  grandfather  shone  forth  in  the  lad  of  fifteen 
when  with  brave  words  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  peasants 
who  followed  Wat  the  Tyler.  “What  need  ye,  my  masters?  I 
am  your  Captain  and  your  King.”  Yet  this  child  was  the  father 
of  the  man  who,  less  than  twenty  years  later,  allowed  himself, 
in  spiritless  despondency,  to  be  thrust  aside  by  his  cousin  Boling- 
broke.  His  whole  career  and  character  are  full  of  like  contra- 
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dictions.  The  kingly  sense  was  rarely  absent ;  he  had  an  un¬ 
erring  eye  for  the  requirements  of  a  situation  ;  for  the  appropriate 
attitude.  But  the  dramatic  sense  often  failed  to  translate  itself 
into  action.  He  had,  in  fine,  brilliant  endowments,  but  he  lacked 
real  character.  Unstable  as  water  he  could  not  permanently 
excel.  Now  lovable  and  affectionate ;  now  cruel  and  revengeful”; 
by  turns  vigorous  and  despondent ;  cunning  and  reckless ;  liberal 
and  tyrannical ;  generous  and  small-minded ;  in  a  word,  consistent 
only  in  inconsistency. 

Such  was  the  Richard  of  history,  so  far  as  we  can  discern  him; 
or,  rather,  the  two  Richards.  For  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
view  that  the  character  of  Richard  showed  a  rapid  deterioration 
after  the  death  in  1394  of  his  first  wife,  the  good  Queen  Anne 
of  Bohemia.*  That  he  had  good  abilities  is  generally  admitted. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Green  speaks  indeed  of  “the  brilliant  abilities  which 
Richard  showed  with  the  rest  of  the  Plantagenets,”  but  declares 
that  they  were  “marred  by  a  fatal  inconstancy  and  a  mean  spirit 
of  revenge.”  Sir  James  Ramsay  finds  the  “leading  features”  of 
his  personality  in  “an  extraordinary  power  of  dissimulation  and 
a  most  unforgiving  memory.”  Bishop  Stubbs  blames  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  education  and  the  friends  and  advisers  by 
whom  in  his  youth  he  was  surrounded  ;  his  two  half-brothers  the 
Hollands,  Robert  de  Vere,  Sir  Simon  Bushy,  and  Michael  de  la 
Pole,  and  declares  that  they  “spoiled  a  prince  whose  life  evinces 
not  only  many  traits  of  nobility,  but  certain  proofs  of  mental 
power.” 

Richard  w’as  only  a  boy  of  eleven  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
and  although  there  was  no  formal  council  of  regency  he  remained 
more  or  less  in  tutelage  for  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  reign. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  that  period  the  King’s  uncle,  John  of 
Gaunt,  was  the  most  powerful  personage  in  the  realm.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  portrait  of  “time-honoured  Lancaster”  is  widely  remote 
from  historical  fact.  It  gives  the  impression  of  an  aged  patriot, 
deeply  concerned  for  the  well-being  of  his  country  and  anxious 
to  guide  his  headstrong  nephew  in  the  ways  of  wisdom  and 
moderation.  The  historical  Gaunt  was  but  fifty-nine  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  all  through  his  life  had  pursued  a  self-seeking 
and  ambitious  policy.  Conscious  of  his  unpopularity,  he  refrained 
on  his  father’s  death  from  making  trouble  as  to  the  succession, 
but  if  he  had  really  desired  to  train  the  young  Richard  in  the 
duties  of  a  “constitutional  sovereign”  the  opportunity  was  his 
in  the  first  days  of  the  reign.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  used 
it  or  desired  to  use  it.  By  1383  the  opportunity  had  been  lost, 

(1)  Cf.  Stubbs:  Comtitutional  History,  II.,  487;  Holton,  Trans.  Royal  Hist. 
Soc.,  Vol.  X. 
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for  in  that  year  Michael  de  la  Pole  became  Chancellor,  and  three 
years  later  Lancaster  went  off  to  Spain  to  assert  his  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Castile.  Not  until  1389  did  he  return  to  England. 

Gaunt’s  departure  turned  to  the  advantage  not  of  the  King  nor 
of  his  Minister,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  but  of  Gaunt’s  younger 
brother,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Gloucester 
now  became  the  leader  of  the  baronial  clique  which,  with  varying 
fortune,  offered  an  unvarying  opposition  to  the  King  until  the 
disastrous  close  of  the  reign  some  thirteen  years  later.  Gaunt’s 
heir,  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  was  Gloucester’s  lieutenant,  and 
with  them  were  associated  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  of 
Nottingham.  Strong  in  the  support  of  the  anti-Lollard  party  in 
the  Church  led  by  Archbishop  Courtenay,  Bishop  Arundel  of 
Ely,  and  the  aged  William  of  Wykeham ;  supported  also  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Gloucester  party  demanded  the  dismissal 
of  the  King’s  Ministers  and  in  particular  his  Chancellor,  Michael 
de  la  Pole.  The  King  retorted  that  he  would  not  at  their  bidding 
dismiss  a  scullion.  Gloucester  and  Derby  stuck  to  their  point 
and  hinted,  not  obscurely,  at  the  possibility  of  deposition. 
Richard,  alarmed  lest  the  fate  of  Edward  II.  should  actually 
befall  him ,  hastily  gave  way ;  Michael  de  la  Pole  was  dismissed  and 
was  succeeded  as  Chancellor  by  Bishop  Arundel ;  another  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  John  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  became  Treasurer  in  the 
room  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  de  la  Pole  was  formally 
impeached  by  the  Commons ;  and  a  Commission  of  regency,  or 
reform,  headed  by  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  York,  was 
appointed  for  one  year  to  regulate  the  realm  and  the  household. 

The  appointment  of  this  Commission  was  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  set  aside  the  royal  authority ;  and  the  King  had  no  difficulty 
in  eliciting  from  a  bench  of  five  judges  an  opinion  that  it  was 
an  illegal  infringement  of  the  prerogative,  rendering  the  respon¬ 
sible  leaders  liable  to  capital  punishment. 

The  five  Lords  retorted  by  a  charge  of  high  treason  against  the 
King’s  friends,  and  at  Eadcot  Bridge,  in  Oxfordshire,  they  routed 
the  forces  of  their  opponents  under  Eobert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
In  the  following  year  (1388)  the  “  Merciless  Parliament  ”  proceeded 
to  wreak  vengeance  upon  all  who  had  espoused  the  King’s  cause. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  Lords  appellant  was  short-lived.  In 
1389  Eichard  suddenly  declared  himself  of  age — he  was  now 
twenty-three, — dismissed  Gloucester  and  his  colleagues  from  the 
Council,  and  for  the  next  eight  years  governed  the  realm  with 
every  appearance  of  wisdom  and  success.  In  1394,  however,  he 
bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  Anne  of  Bohemia.  Two 
years  later  he  signed  a  twenty-five  years’  truce  with  France,  a 
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truce  which  was  sealed  b)'  the  King’s  marriage  with  a  child- 
princess  of  France,  From  that  time  onwards  a  rapid  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  King’s  character  was  discernible.  Craftily  and 
cautiously  he  began  to  prepare  for  the  overthrow  of  the  “con¬ 
stitutional  ”  regime  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  legal  despotism. 

The  first  essential  was  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  unrelenting 
enemies  who  were  again  conspiring  together  against  him.  Three 
out  of  the  five  Lords  appellant  were,  together  with  Arundel,  now 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  impeached.  The  Archbishop  was 
sentenced  to  banishment  and  confiscation  of  goods ;  his  brother 
the  Earl  was  executed  ;  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  banished ;  while 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  most  powerful  and 
envenomed  of  all  the  King’s  enemies,  died  by  violence  at  Calais. 
His  fate  was  not  undeserved. 

In  all  the  proceedings  against  the  Archbishop  and  the  Appellants 
Richard  had  been  careful  to  proceed  in  strict  legal  form,  his  chief 
agents  in  the  Commons  being  Sir  John  Bushy  (the  Speaker),  Sir 
Henry  Green,  and  Sir  William  Bagot.  In  January,  1398,  Par¬ 
liament,  which  during  the  proceedings  against  the  Earls  had  sat 
at  Westminster,  reassembled  at  Shrewsbury,  and  there,  in  a 
session  which  lasted  only  three  days,  it  executed  a  formal  and 
absolute  surrender.  It  annulled  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Merci¬ 
less  Parliament  of  1388  ;  it  reversed  all  the  sentences  there  passed, 
and  declared  a  general  amnesty ;  it  granted  the  Customs  to  the 
King  for  life,  and,  finally,  by  an  act  of  suicide,  it  delegated  all 
its  powers  to  a  Committee  of  eighteen  Lords  and  Commoners. 
Included  in  the  Committee  were  the  King’s  uncles,  Lancaster  and 
York,  and  his  most  active  partisans.  Bushy  and  Green ;  the  rest 
were  all  believed  to  be  friendly  to  his  interests. 

The  King’s  victory  was  seemingly  complete.  It  had  been 
attained  by  a  series  of  measures  contrived  with  a  deliberation  and 
a  minute  attention  to  details ;  it  had  been  executed  with  a  pre¬ 
cision,  boldness,  and  skill  which  seem  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  weakness  and  vacillation  displayed  by  Richard  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  months  of  his  unhappy  life. 

With  these  months — from  September,  1398,  to  February,  1400 
— Shakespeare’s  play  is  exclusively  concerned. 

The  play  is  purely  historical.  Much  of  the  language  and  nearly 
all  the  facts  are  taken  from  Holinshed  ;  and,  with  a  few  insig¬ 
nificant  exceptions,  the  facts  supplied  by  Holinshed  and  utilised 
by  Shakespeare  correspond  with'  the  truth  of  history. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  play,  external  and  internal  evidence  would 
seein  to  concur  in  ascribing  it  to  the  year  1593  or  1594,  a  year 
or  two  earlier  than  King  John.  Like  King  John,  but  even  more 
conspicuously,  Kichard  II.  is  very  unequal  in  quality.  There  are 
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isolated  speeches  and,  indeed,  whole  scenes  of  matchless  beauty, 
but  there  are  also  undeniable  signs  of  immaturity.  The  play 
contains,  for  example,  a  very  large  proportion  of  rhyming  verses, 
nearly  twenty  per  cent.,  and  not  a  line  of  prose.  It  abounds,  too, 
in  puns  and  other  verbal  conceits ;  and  there  is  a  certain  stiffness 
and  rigidity  not  merely  in  the  diction  and  versification,  but  in  the 
(jTouping  of  the  characters  and  the  set  and  structure  of  the  scenes. 
All  this  points  to  the  fact  that  when  he  wrote  Richard  II.  Shake¬ 
speare  had  not  yet  attained  to  entire  confidence  in  the  use  of 
materials;  he  was  not  yet  completely  master  of  his  art.  The 
external  evidence  corresponds  with  the  internal.  The  play  was 
published,  in  the  first  instance,  anonymously,  in  1597,  and  again 
with  the  author’s  name  in  1598,  1608,  and  1615.  The  two  later 
editions  contain  the  deposition  scene  in  Act  IV,,  which,  for  obvious 
political  reasons,  was  omitted  from  the  editions  published  during 
the  lifetime  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Shakespeare,  it  should  be  observed,  was  not  the  only  one  of 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists  to  deal  with  this  difficult  reign.  There 
were  at  least  four  other  plays,  and  upon  one,  if  not  more,  Shake¬ 
speare  may  have  drawn  for  materials,  just  as  in  the  case  of  King 
John  he  drew  upon  The  Troublesome  Reign.  We  have  not,  how¬ 
ever,  got  the  same  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  in  view  of 
what  I  have  said  of  Shakespeare’s  relation  to  Holinshed  the 
hypothesis  is  superfluous.  Of  these  earlier  plays,  one  deals  with 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Jack  Straw  and  the  Peasant  Kevolt  of  1381. 
A  second,  now  lost,  is  described  in  great  detail  by  Dr.  Simon 
Forman,  who  witnessed  it  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  1611 ;  this 
covered  some  tw’enty  years  of  the  reign  and  dealt  not  only  with 
the  Peasant  Rising,  but  with  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
A  third,  King  Harry  IV.  and  of  the  Killing  of  King  Richard  II., 
was  performed  at  the  Globe  on  February  7th,  1601,  on  the  eve 
of  the  abortive  insurrection  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

It  was  given  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Gilly  Merrick,  who  paid 
the  players  an  extra  forty  shillings  for  the  risks — political  and 
financial — they  took  in  performing  it.  Some  critics  have 
attempted  to  identify  this  play  with  Shakespeare’s,  but  the 
weight  of  critical  opinion  is  decidedly  against  them,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  Shakespeare’s  play  could  in  any  way  have  served 
the  purpose  of  those  who  were  fomenting  the  conspiracy  of  Essex, 
Finally,  there  is  an  unnamed  play,  of  which  a  few  copies  were 
printed  in  1870  by  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillips  from  a  MS,  in  the 
British  Museum.^  The  existence  of  this  pre-Shakespearean 
Richard  was  first  made  generally  known  to  English  readers  ^  by 

(1)  Egtrton  MSS.,  1994. 

(2)  An  account  of  it  had  been  previously  published  in  the  German  Shatcspero 
JoJiTbueh. 
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an  admirable  paper  contributed  by  Professor  F.  S.  Boas  to  the 
Fortnightly  Eeview.^  That  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with 
this  earlier  work  is  almost  certain.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
Shakespeare  assumed,  in  his  own  play,  that  the  earlier  one  was 
familiar  to  his  audience.  Such  familiarity  enabled  Shakespeare 
to  confine  his  attention  to  the  last  eighteen  months  of  Richard’s 
life ;  it  justified  passing  allusions  where  detailed  description  would 
otherwise  have  been  inevitable,  as,  for  instance,  in  reference  to 
the  recent  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucestershire  ;  and  it  explains 
the  point  of  references  which,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
play,  would  have  been  unintelligible. 

The  main  interest  of  the  earlier  play  turns  upon  the  struggle 
between  the  King’s  uncles — the  Dukes  of  Gloucester,  Lancaster, 
and  York — and  Richard’s  upstart  favourites — the  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Tresilian  and  the  “Caterpillars  of  the  Commonwealth," 
Green,  Bushy,  and  Bagot.  To  the  last  three,  and  Scrope,  Richard 
is  made  (in  Act  IV.)  to  lease  out  the  whole  of  the  Crown  lands 
and  the  State  revenues  for  a  cash  payment  of  ^7,000  a  month. 
This  incident  supplies  the  point  of  John  of  Gaunt’s  famous 
lament : — 

“  This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land. 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 

Is  now  leased  out,  I  die  pronouncing  it. 

Like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm.” 

Thus  the  pre- Shakespearean  Richard  forms  an  appropriate 
and,  indeed,  almost  indispensable  introduction  to  Shakespeare’s 
own  play. 

The  latter  deals  only  with  the  last  eighteen  months  of 
Richard’s  life,  but  these  months  mark  the  crisis  of  the  reign,  and 
in  one  sense  of  the  century ;  the  climax  of  the  prolonged  struggle 
between  the  Crown  and  the  aristocratic  oligarchy ;  between  the 
new  proletariat  and  the  propertied  classes ;  between  the  Lollards 
and  the  Orthodox  Churchmen ;  in  short,  between  the  forces  of 
revolution  and  those  of  conservatism. 

Historically,  therefore,  no  less  than  dramatically,  Shakespeare 
was  justified  in  concentrating  attention  upon  these  critical  months. 
The  opening  is  curiously  abrupt  and  would  be  unintelligible  to 
a  reader  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  reign  or  to  a  spec¬ 
tator  unfamiliar  with  the  earlier  play.  No  one  could,  indeed, 
fail  to  perceive  the  hypocritical  nature  of  Bolingbroke’s  professed 
devotion  to  the  King  : — 

‘‘  In  the  devotion  of  a  subject’s  love. 

Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince. 

And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence.” 

(1)  September,  1902. 
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But  it  needed  familiarity  with  the  earlier  play  to  appreciate  the 
consummate  effrontery  displayed  by  Bolingbroke ;  to  note  the 
sarcastic  significance  of  the  word  “  appellant  ” ;  to  understand 
that  in  accusing  Norfolk  Hereford  was  really  thrusting  at  the 
King  himself. 

Thus  early  in  the  play  are  the  two  persons,  on  whose  contrasted 
characters  the  psychological  interest  of  the  drama  mainly  pivots, 
brought  into  mutual  antagonism. 

Richard  attempts,  not  without  a  certain  show  of  dignity,  to 
intervene  between  the  disputants ;  but  more  conspicuous  than 
the  dignity  is  the  feebleness  of  the  would-be  conciliator  : — 

“  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen  be  ruled  by  me. 

Let’s  purge  this  choler  without  shedding  blood  : 

This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician; — ” 

Still  more  feeble  is  Richard’s  conduct  at  Coventry.  He  it  was 
who  had  decreed  the  combat : — 

"  Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it. 

At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert’s  Day  : 

There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate. 

The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate.” 

But  just  as  the  combatants  enter  the  lists  the  King  throws  his 
warder  down ;  bids  them — 

“Lay  by  their  helmets  and  their  spurs;’’ 

and  himself  passes  judgment  upon  them.  Hereford  is  to  be 
banished  for  ten  years  only,  Norfolk  for  life ;  but  hardly  is  the 
sentence  pronounced  when,  in  professed  compassion  for  the  grief 
of  the  aged  Gaunt,  the  King  reduces  the  period  of  his  son’s 
banishment  from  ten  years  to  six. 

His  feebleness  is  plainly  matched  only  by  his  jealousy  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  his  cousin.  He  had — 

“  Observ’d  his  courtship  to  the  common  people; 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy; 

As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 

And  he  our  subjects’  next  degree  in  hope.” 

If  the  first  Act  reveals  Richard’s  jealousy,  his  suspiciousness, 
and  feeble  vacillation,  the  second  reveals  a  complementary 
characteristic — his  cruelty.  Tlie  news  of  the  serious  illness  of 
his  old  uncle,  John  of  Gaunt,  serves  only  to  evoke  the  heartless 
exclamation  : — 

“Now  put  it,  God,  in  his  physician ’a  mind. 

To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately.” 

The  Gaunt  of  the  play  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  much  mellowed 
and  idealised  portrait  of  the  historical  personage.  From  the  lips 
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of  the  dying  man  comes  that  superb  invocation,  which  has  already 
been  quoted  in  the  introductory  article.  Its  concluding  passage 
would,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  be  unintelligible  but  for  the  incident 
related  in  the  pre- Shakespearean  Richard  : — 

“England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 

Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame. 

With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds : 

That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others, 

Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself.” 

Hardly  is  Gaunt’s  lament  ended  when  Richard  arrives,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Queen  and  by  the  very  men  in  whose  favour  the 
shameful  transaction  had  been  concluded — Bagot,  Bushy,  and 
Green. 

Roused  by  the  callous  brutality  of  Richard’s  inquiry  : — 

“What  comfort,  man?  How  is’t  with  aged  Gaunt?  ” 
the  “noble  Lancaster”  turns  upon  his  reckless  spendthrift 
nephew  : — 

“0,  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet’s  eyes 
Seen  how  his  son’s  eon  should  destroy  his  sons, 

From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  shame. 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess’d. 

Which  art  possess’d  now  to  depose  thyself. 

Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king  : 

Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law; 

And  thou — 

King  Rich.  A  lunatic,  lean-witted  fool. 

Presuming  on  an  ague’s  privilege, 

Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward’s  son, 

This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverent  shoulders.” 

Richard’s  infuriated  retort,  brutal  as  it  is,  is  not,  we  must  confess, 
unprovoked  or  unintelligible.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  news 
of  Gaunt’s  death  is  heard  without  regret.  Nevertheless,  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  the  Lancastrian  inheritance  was  a  gravely  impolitic 
act.  It  moved  York,  “the  last  of  noble  Edward’s  sons,” 
despite  his  congenital  timidity,  to  protest  against  a  blow  which 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  rights  of  property  and  of  primo¬ 
geniture.  Such  a  blow  would  assuredly  recoil  upon  the  King 
himself  : — 

“ .  .  .  .  for  how  art  thou  a  King 

But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession? 

Now  afore  God  I — God  forbid  I  say  true! — 

If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford’s  rights 

You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head..” 
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But  Richard  refuses  all  advice  ; — 

“Think  what  you  will:  We  seize  into  our  hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands.” 

His  protest  made,  York  feebly  washes  his  hands  of  the  whole 
business  : — 

“I’ll  not  be  by  the  while.  My  liege,  farewell: 

What  will  ensue  hereof,  there’s  none  can  tell.” 

The  character  of  York ;  his  feeble  and  vacillating  neutrality ; 
his  half-hearted  attempts  to  restrain  the  violence  first  of  one 
nephew  then  of  the  other ;  his  anxiety  to  do  the  right  thing ;  his 
inability  to  do  it ;  his  almost  superstitious  acquiescence  in  fate ; 
his  pitiable  perplexity  when  responsibility  is  tbrust  upon  him — 
all  this  seems  to  me  to  be  indicated  with  admirable  felicity.^ 
Richard  did  not  question  York’s  fidelity,  and  on  his  depar¬ 
ture  for  Ireland  (May  29th,  1399)  left  his  feeble  old  uncle 
“Lord  Governor  of  England.”  During  the  King’s  absence  the 
aristocratic  revolt  rapidly  developed.  Northumberland,  Eoss,  and 
Willoughby  were  ready  for  revolt  even  before  Hereford  returned 
from  exile.  The  latter  landed  at  Eavenspur  on  July  4th,  and  at 
once  laid  claim  to  the  Lancastrian  titles  and  estates.  York  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  responsibilities  of  the  situation  : — 

“God  for  his  mercy  I  w’hat  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once ! 


If  I  know  how  or  which  way  t’order  these  affairs 
Thus  thrust  disorderly  into  my  hands. 

Never  believe  me.” 

The  Percies  and  Nevilles  at  once  joined  the  invader ;  York,  after 
reproaching  his  nephew,  declares  that,  powerless  to  resist,  he  will 
“remain  as  neuter.”  Yet  he  clearly  inclines  towards  the  cause 
of  Hereford  : — 

“  ’T  may  be  I’ll  go  with  you;  but  yet  I’ll  pause; 

For  I  am  loth  to  break  our  country’s  laws.” 

And  on  July  27th  he  definitely  joined  him.  Bolingbroke,  mean¬ 
while,  had  traversed  England  by  rapid  marches ;  Bristol  sur¬ 
rendered  to  him  before  the  end  of  July ;  the  King’s  best  friends 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  on  July  29th  Bushy,  Green,  and  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire  were  put  to  death. 

Richard,  hastily  recalled  from  Ireland,  had,  in  the  meantime, 
landed  in  North  Wales.  He  returned  full  of  confidence  and, 
indeed,  elation.  But  nowhere  are  the  essential  weaknesses  of  his 
character  so  clearly  revealed  as  in  the  wonderful  scene  which 

(1)  Though  I  am  not  unmindful  of  Swinburne’s  contrary  opinion. 
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follows  upon  his  arrival  in  Wales.  He  wastes  precious  time  in 
apostrophic  adulation  of  his  native  soil  : — 

“ I  weep  for  joy, 

To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 


This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  King 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion’s  arms. 

Thomas  Merkes,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  most  honest  and 
most  faithful  of  all  Eichard’s  adherents,  shrewdly  warns  the  King 
that  while  he  is  right  to  trust  to  supernatural  help — 

“  The  means  that  Heaven  yields  must  be  embraced 
And  not  neglected;  else,  if  Heaven  would 
And  we  will  not.  Heaven’s  offer  we  refuse.” 

To  Aumerle’s  protest  against  further  waste  of  time  Richard 
replies  with  a  long-drawn-out  dissertation  upon  the  divine  right 
of  kingship,  a  dissertation  which  would  not  have  discredited 
James  I.  : — 

“  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  a 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  King  ; 

The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord.” 

The  immediate  moral  is  not  obscure  : — 


I 


“For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press’d 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 

God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel;  then,  if  angels  fight. 

Weak  men  must  fall;  for  Heaven  still  guards  the  right.” 

Hardly  are  the  words  uttered  when  reports  of  disaster  upon 
disaster  begin  to  arrive.  First  comes  Salisbury  with  the  news 
that — 

“  .  .  All  the  Welshmen  hearing  thou  wert  dead 

Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispersed  and  fled.” 

Then  Scroop  arrives  with  the  news  that  Bushy,  Bagot,  Green, 
and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  have  “made  peace.”  Richard,  mis¬ 
taking  his  meaning,  flies  out  in  uncontrollable  rage  ; — 

“0  villains,  vipers,  damn’d  without  redemption! 

Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man! 

. terrible  hell  make  war 

Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence!” 

Then,  learning  the  truth,  he  falls  into  abject  despair  : — 

“ .  .  .  .  of  comfort  no  man  speak : 

Let’s  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs.” 

The  Bishop  makes  one  more  effort  to  rouse  the  moody  King  to 
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action ;  but  in  vain.  The  news  of  York’s  defection  adds  the  last 
drop  to  Richard’s  cup  of  bitterness  : — 

“What  say  you  now?  What  comfort  have  we  now? 

By  Heaven,  I’ll  hate  him  everlastingly 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 

Go  to  Flint  Castle  :  there  I  ’ll  pine  away ; 

A  King,  woe’s  slave,  shall  Kingly  woe  obey.” 

To  Flint  Castle  they  repair  :  and  thither,  too,  come  Bolingbroke 
and  his  followers.  In  Richard’s  attitude  towards  his  triumphant 
rival  there  is  a  characteristic  mingling  of  regal  dignity,  ill-timed 
sarcasm,  and  acquiescent  servility.  The  power  of  words  does  not 
fail  him ;  but  words  are  of  small  avail : — 

“0,  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name.” 

At  a  moment  when  fewest  words  are  best  he  “  plays  the  wanton 
with  his  woes,”  and  concludes  a  long  harangue  with  an  unseemly 
gibe 

“What  says  King  Bolingbroke?  Will  His  Majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die?  ” 

Bolingbroke,  with  few  w’ords,  professes  that  he  comes  but  to 
claim  his  own.  Richard’s  surrender  is  abject  and  complete  : — 

“Your  own  is  yours;  and  I  am  yours  and  all . 

Well  you  deserve  :  they  well  deserve  to  have 
That  know  the  strong ’st  and  surest  way  to  get.” 

Mounted  on  a  wretched  nag  Richard  is  carried  off  in  custody 
to  London.  Before  the  great  scene  in  Westminster  Hall  (Act  IV. 
Sc.  1)  Shakespeare  interposes  what  has  been  well  called  “the 
exquisite  and  symbolic  idyll  ”  of  the  gardeners.  The  kingdom  is 
likened  to  a  neglected  garden  which — 

“Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up. 

Her  fruit  trees  all  unpruned,  her  hedges  ruined. 

Her  knots  disordered,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars.” 

Nor  do  these  philosophic  peasants  forbear  to  point  the  moral  and 
to  enforce  the  responsibility  of  the  head-gardener  : — 

“ . 0,  what  a  pity  is  it 

That  he  had  not  so  trimmed  and  dressed  his  land 
As  we  this  garden  1  .  .  . 

Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  Crown 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down.” 

I  like  to  think  that  from  this  beautiful  scene  Mr.  Kipling  may 
have  drawn  inspiration  for  one  of  the  finest  of  his  poems  : — 

"Our  England  is  a  garden,  and  such  gardens  are  not  made 
By  singing  : — ‘  0,  how  beautiful,’  and  sitting  in  the  shade, 

While  other  men  than  we  go  out  and  start  their  working  lives 
At  grubbing  weeds  from  gravel  paths  with  broken  dinner  knives.”  ^ 


(1)  The.  Glory  of  the  Garden. 
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From  the  gardeners  the  Queen  hears  for  the  first  time  the  fate 
which  has  befallen  her  lord. 

The  scene  as  a  whole,  alike  in  its  simplicity  and  its  symbolism 
is  a  perfect  prelude  to  the  splendid  pageantry  and  the  superb 
eloquence  which  fitly  adorn  the  formal  act  of  despotism.  On 
September  2nd  Eichard  was  brought  to  London  and  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  and  on  the  29th  he  executed  a  deed  of  resignation, 
confessing  his  unworthiness  to  reign ,  and  appointed  proctors  to 
present  his  resignation  to  Parliament.  Parliament  met  on  the 
following  day,  accepted  Richard’s  resignation,  and  then, 
having  heard  the  articles  of  accusation  read,  proceeded  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  deposition,  on  the  ground  that  Eichard 
had  proved  himself  to  be  “useless,  incompetent,  altogether  in¬ 
sufficient  and  unworthy.”  Henry  of  Lancaster  put  forward  his 
claim  to  the  Crown  as  the  heir  “  by  right  line  of  blood  ”  of 
Henry  HI.  Parliament  assented  to  the  claim,  and  the  two  Arch¬ 
bishops  seated  the  new  King  upon  the  throne.  One  voice  only, 
that  of  the  fearless  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  raised  on  Eichard’s 
behalf.  With  rare  unanimity  the  revolution  of  1399  had  been 
accomplished. 

In  his  account  of  the  proceedings,  thus  summarised,  Shake¬ 
speare  has  closely  followed  his  authorities,  save  only  in  placing 
Bagot’s  accusation  against  Aumerle  before  instead  of  after  the 
deposition  of  King  Richard,  and,  of  course,  in  bringing  Eichard 
himself  upon  the  stage.  Never  in  his  whole  career  was  the  most 
eloquent  of  Shakespeare’s  Kings  ^  so  eloquent  as  here,  and  nowhere 
is  the  revelation  of  his  character  so  complete.  His  whole  mind 
and  thought  are  concentrated  upon  his  own  personal  position ;  his 
sense  of  the  dramatic  requirements  of  the  situation  is  flawless; 
he  is  word-perfect  in  the  part ;  he  does  not  miss  a  single  point 
in  the  “business”  appropriate  to  the  scene, 

Bolingbroke  naively  expresses  surprise  at  his  exhibition  of 
grief  :  “I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to  resign.”  Richard’s 
retort  is  extraordinarily  characteristic  : — 

“My  crown,  I  am;  but  still  my  griefs  are  mine. 

You  may  my  glories  and  my  State  depose. 

But  not  my  griefs;  still  am  I  King  of  those.’’ 

To  Bolingbroke’s  insistent  question  :  — 

“Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  Crown?  ’’ 

Richard  replies  : — 

“Ay,  no;  no,  ay;  for  I  must  nothing  be; 

Therefore,  no,  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee.” 


(1)  Walter  Pater,  Appreciations. 
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Bidden  to  read  the  articles  of  deposition  he  passes  final  judgment 
on  himself  : — 

“Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannot  see; 

And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much 
But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here. 

Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 

I  find  myself  a  traitor  like  the  rest.” 

True  to  the  player’s  instinct  he  would  behold  his  tear-stained 
face,  and  begs  that  a  mirror  may  be  brought.  The  reflection  of  his 
face  gives  occasion  for  yet  more  eloquence,  issuing  in  “business” 
characteristically  melodramatic.  Uttering  the  words  : — 

“A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face: 

As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face.” 

he  dashes  the  mirror  to  the  ground,  and  then  turning  to  Boling- 
broke,  who  stands  by,  silent,  unsympathetic,  grim  : — 

“  Mark,  silent  King,  the  moral  of  this  sport. 

How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroyed  my  face.  ’  ’ 

At  last  Bolingbroke  breaks  silence  with  a  curt  but  searching  and 
inexorable  comment : — 

“  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath  destroyed 
The  shadow  of  your  face.” 

A  great  Shakespeares^n  commentator  has  exactly  caught  the 
spirit  of  this  scene  :  “Life  is  to  Eichard  a  show,  a  succession  of 
images ;  and  to  put  himself  into  accord  with  the  aesthetic  require¬ 
ments  of  his  position  is  Eichard’s  first  necessity.”^ 

The  next  scene,  Eichard’s  meeting  with,  and  farewell  to,  his 
Queen,  is  wholly  the  invention  of  Shakespeare.  It  gives  Eichard 
further  opportunity  for  sweet-tongued  lamentations  on  his  fate  : — 

“  I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet. 

To  grim  Necessity;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.” 

He  predicts,  too,  with  singular  precision,  the  troubles  in  store 
for  his  successor.- 

The  climax  of  the  play  had  been  already  reached  in  Act  IV.  The 
discovery  of  Aumerle’s  plot  against  the  new  King ;  the  revelation 
of  it  by  his  father,  Edmund  of  York ;  the  passionate  pleading  of 
the  Duchess  for  the  life  of  her  son ;  even  the  murder  of  King 
Eichard  by  Sir  Pierce  Exton  in  Pomfret  Castle  are  felt  to  be 
an  anti-climax. 

For  this  and  many  other  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  Richard  11. 
has  never  had  a  real  hold  upon  the  stage.  Abounding  in  the  most 
exquisite  poetry  it  is  not  a  well-constructed  drama,  and  except 


(1)  Dowden  ;  Mind  and  Art. 


(2)  Cf.  infra,  He.nr\j  IV.,  Act  I. 
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the  name-part  and  that  of  Gaunt,  there  is  not  one  which  an  actor, 
still  less  an  actress,  would  care  to  play.  Critical  opinion  on  the 
play  is  more  than  usually  divided.  Johnson,  with  even  more  of 
paradox  than  usual,  declares  that  it  “cannot  be  said  much  to 
affect  the  passions  or  enlarge  the  understanding.”  Coleridge,  on 
the  contrary,  places  it  without  hesitation  “as  the  first  and  most 
admirable  of  all  Shakespeare’s  purely  historical  plays.”  But  he 
is  careful  to  add,  “in  itself  and  for  the  closet.”  The  last  words 
clearly  point  to  the  outstanding  defect  of  the  play — as  a  play.  It 
is,  in  fact,  lyrical  rather  than  dramatic;  a  characteristic  which 
leads  Walter  Pater  to  pronounce  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  upon  it. 
“With  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  he  writes,  Richard  11.  “belongs  to  a 
small  group  of  plays  where  by  happy  birth  and  constant  evolution 
dramatic  form  approaches  to  something  like  the  unity  of  a  lyrical 
ballad,  a  lyric,  a  song,  a  single  strain  of  music.”  ^ 

None  of  these  judgmenis  would  appear,  however,  to  indicate 
with  precision  the  peculiar  interests  of  a  play  which  to  me  seems 
to  take  rank  among  the  very  greatest  of  Shakespearean  tragedies. 
That  interest  is  partly  political  and  partly  psychological. 

King  John  inculcated  the  supreme  necessity  of  internal  unity 
in  the  face  of  menacing  danger  from  without.  “Naught  shall 
make  us  rue.  If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.”  The  moral 
which  Richard  11.  is  intended  to  enforce  would  seem  to  be  the 
extreme  peril  likely  to  accrue  to  a  State  from  being  ruled  by 
men  who  are  neither  irreproachable  in  personal  character  nor 
carefully  trained  in  the  difficult  art  of  statesmanship.  High 
character  and  an  adequate  apprenticeship  are  equally  indispens¬ 
able  attributes  in  a  ruler,  and  equally  essential  to  sound  govern¬ 
ment.  As  a  ruler,  Richard  of  Bordeaux  is  an  irreparable  failure; 
and  his  ruin  is  plainly  ascribed  to  his  own  mental  and  moral 
degeneration.  That  degeneration  was  due  to  several  concurrent 
causes :  primarily,  perhaps,  an  orphan’s  upbringing ;  to  the 
lack  of  real  home  influence ;  to  a  riotous  ill-spent  youth ; 
to  continued  extravagance  and  perpetual  self-indulgence;  to 
an  ill-regulated  temper  and  an  unbridled  tongue ;  in  fine,  to 
complete  lack  of  self-control.  Witness  the  rapid  changes  of  his 
mood  ;  his  gushing  sentimentality  ;  his  ill-grounded  confidence ; 
his  abject  and  contemptible  despair.  He  is  not  devoid  of  energy, 
as  we  see  from  the  successful  coup  d’Hat  of  1397  ;  but  it  is  fitfully 
manifested,  never  sustained.  He  can — none  better — appreciate 
the  dramatic  situations  of  kingship ;  nor  does  he  ever  lack  becom¬ 
ing  words  or  fail  to  strike  the  appropriate  attitude.  At  moments 
he  comes  near  to  real  dignity ;  but  almost  invariably  he  spoils 
everything  by  the  intrusion  of  a  touch  of  theatricality  where  we 
(1)  Appreciations,  p.  210. 
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look  for  simplicity ;  by  an  obvious  pose  where  we  demand 
sincerity.  This  is,  indeed,  his  most  conspicuous  and  consistent 
attitude ;  he  is  essentially  a  poseur ;  he  is  no  true  man. 

Richard  is  not  only  a  poseur,  but  a  sensualist.  Not  necessarily 
in  its  coarsest  form,  but  he  revels  in  the  things  of  sense.  He 
luxuriates  in  feeling.  He  is  gluttonous  of  emotions.  He  is 
i  enamoured  of  prosperity ;  but  hardly  less  does  he  enjoy  adversity. 

I  Joy  and  sorrow  alike  minister  to  his  passion  for  introspection.  He 

finds  food  in  pleasure  and  food  in  grief.  He  satisfies  his  own 
sesthetic  criterion.  He  fascinates  himself  as  he  fascinates  others. 

A  poseur,  a  sensualist,  an  sesthete,  he  is  also  a  dilettante.  He 
is  master  of  no  craft.  He  has  had^  no  real  discipline;  no 
systematic  training  in  the  profession  of  arms ;  in  the  arts  of 
peace;  in  the  mysteries  of  statecraft.  In  no  school  has  he 
graduated.  He  is  not  wanting  in  wits;  he  has  picked  up  the 
jargon  of  politics;  he  can  reel  off,  effectively  enough,  the 
ordinary  tags.  The  King  is  “the  Lord’s  anointed  ’’ ;  the  “deputy 
of  Heaven  ”  ;  “  we  were  not  born  to  sue  but  to  command  ”  ;  and 
so  forth.  But,  though  born  to  command,  Kichard  has  never 
studied,  much  less  mastered,  the  high  and  difficult  art  of  ruling. 
From  first  to  last  he  is  a  political  amateur. 

Is  that  to  be  imputed  to  him  for  unrighteousness  in  English 
eyes?  Is  that  a  characteristic  with  which  his  own  subjects  could 
reasonably  reproach  him?  Has  there  not  always  been,  among 
Englishmen,  a  curious  mistrust  of  the  expert  and  the  professional? 
More  particularly  in  the  art  of  politics?  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  such  is  the  case ;  and  the  disposition  of  high  offices 
of  State  has  certainly  afforded  some  ground  for  the  assumption. 

One  of  the  most  discerning  critics  of  English  political  institu¬ 
tions  has  reached  a  different  conclusion.  President  Lowell  believes 
that  he  has  discovered  the  secret  of  the  success  of  English  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  invariable  association  of  the  expert  and  the  layman ; 
of  the  permanent  official  and  the  “man  of  the  world.”  ^ 

Is  Dr.  Lowell  right?  Is  the  success  of  English  administration 
due  to  the  co-operation  of  amateur  and  professional?  Are  we  wise 
in  conferring  at  least  the  semblance  of  power  upon  the  amateur? 
Is  it  safe  to  truit — as  we  mostly  do — to  brilliant  improvisation? 
i  These  are  large  and  difficult  questions  which  cannot  be  answered 
here  and  now. 

All  the  great  critics  from  Coleridge  downwards  have  extolled 
Richard  11.  for  its  political  wisdom.  It  well  deserves  their 
eulogies.  But  it  is  not  without  significance  that  it  should  have 
been  left  to  a  German  critic,  Kreyssig,  to  drop  the  hint  which 
I  have  attempted  to  develop.  The  Germans  have  no  use  for  the 

(1)  The  Governmtnt  of  England  By  A.  L.  Lowell,  vol.  I.,  ch.  viii. 
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amateur  in  peace  or  war.  They  trust  exclusively  to  the  trained 
and  disciplined  expert.  Our  way  is  different.  Whether  in  a 
world  dominated  more  and  more  by  exact  science  it  is  wise  to 
adhere  to  that  way  is  too  large  a  question  upon  w'hich  to  embark. 

Most  people,  however,  will  read  and  re-read  Richard  11.  less 
for  the  political  moral  it  enshrines  than  for  the  supreme  subtlety 
and  skill  with  which  Shakespeare  has  drawn  the  character  of  the 
unhappy  King.  The  reputation  of  the  redeless  Richard  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  alike  of  contemporary  chroniclers  and  of  the 
modern  school  of  scientific  historians.  The  former  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  eulogising  a  fallen  monarch ;  the  latter  are  apt  to 
judge  harshly  a  King  who  stood  for  a  discredited  principle  of 
government.  The  champion  of  autocracy  is  as  little  likely  to  get 
credit  from  a  democratic  historian  as  was  the  last  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  from  a  Lancastrian  chronicler.  But,  in  truth,  no  one 
has  judged  Richard  of  Bordeaux  so  severely,  so  inexorably  as  he 
judged  himself  : — 

“Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 

I  find  myself  a  traitor  like  the  rest.” 

It  is  the  essence  of  Shakespearean  tragedy  that  the  citadel 
should  be  betrayed  from  within.  The  slings  and  arrows  of  out¬ 
rageous  fortune  may  rain  upon  the  outer  battlements;  external 
assault  may  issue  in  catastrophe ;  but  a  catastrophe  becomes  a 
tragedy  only  when  the  external  assailant  can  count  upon  a  traitor 
within  the  walls.  Richard  II.  does  not  lack  this  essential  element  ' 
of  tragedy  :  the  hapless  King  was  his  own  worst  enemy.  He 
confesses  it  frankly.  Nurtured  in  the  habit  of  introspection, 
pitilessly  precise  in  self-analysis,  Richard  II.  did  not  shrink  from 
exposing  his  own  weakness.  His  nature,  indeed,  demanded  a 
sympathetic  audience.  The  world  must  be  admitted  to  his  con¬ 
fidence.  His  life  had  been  played  on  an  ample  stage.  Whatever 
the  cost  in  reputation,  the  final  exit  must  be  effective.  He  must 
bid  good-bye  to  the  world  with  a  pitiless  epigram  upon  his  lips. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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In  a  soft  impeachment  of  Viennese  society  Madame  Olga  Novikoff 
deplores  a  conversation  which  was  engrossed  by  ballets,  sports, 
and  personalities.  She  would  doubtless  find  some  excuse  for  a 
like  indictment  of  circles  well  outside  the  alien ;  but  even  as  a 
public  is  accredited  with  the  plays  and  the  literature  it  deserves, 
so  may  anyone  with  discrimination  and  ambition,  and  a  fair 
cook,  contrive  to  be  surrounded  by  the  dull  or  the  illuminative, 
the  wild  or  the  tame,  the  free  or  the  prescribed  talkers. 

Every  w^oman  who  speaks  more  than  her  fellows  is  flattered 
by  the  suggestion  that  she  should  hold  a  salon.  She  is  easily 
convinced  of  her  fitness  for  the  task,  and  persuaded  that  indis¬ 
cretion  is  the  better  part  of  conversation.  She  will  indulgently 
ignore  the  truth  that  it  is  quality  and  not  quantity  which  should 
count  in  salon  schemes,  and  she  will  be  slow  to  recognise  that 
her  popular  hotch-potch  of  thoughtless  frivolity  and  empty  quip 
might  better  hold  sway  in  a  saloon  with  mixed  smoking  and 
drinking  as  primary  enticement,  and  small  talk  encouraged  to 
encroach  audaciously  into  the  small  hours. 

There  are  in  varied  spheres  many  who  are  ready  to  declare 
that  the  art  of  conversation  is  dead,  while  there  are  no  few  others 
to  hint  significantly  that  some  proficient  can  prove  it  yet  alive. 

But  people  will  say  anything,  even  that  letter- writing  is  a 
lost  grace,  and  that  the  use  of  the  telephone  has  killed  romance, 
and  that  the  sexes  grow  indifferent  to  each  other. 

None  of  these  calamities  has  overtaken  us  in  London,  where 
at  least  we  talk  as  much  and  as  well,  love  as  often  and  as  com¬ 
pletely,  wTite  more  and  as  usefully  as  our  expansive  predecessors 
in  the  pompous  glories  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we  may 
proudly  acknowledge  ourselves  too  short  of  leisure  to  emulate  the 
eloquence  or  compose  the  audience  of  a  Dr.  Johnson  or  a  Mrs. 
Montagu. 

It  can  be  acknowledged  readily  that  style  in  language  alters 
more  completely  than  its  excuse.  “  By  my  halidame !  here  trips 
a  comely  maid,”  is  translated  without  injury  to  its  significance 
into  “That’s  a  pretty  girl.”  In  different  centres  the  sentiment 
finds  tongue  in  “Top  hole !  ”  or,  on  a  lower  stratum,  “A  bit  of 
orl  right  ”  may  serve  the  same  admiring  purpose.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  “Good-morrow”  has  more  grace  than  “Hullo,” 
and  it  should  be  placed  to  our  credit  that  the  easy  oath  of  former 
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custom  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  Every  little  world  speaks  its 
own  slang,  but  in  all,  blasphemy  has  grown  less  frequent,  and 
the  familiar  call  on  the  Almighty  as  witness — “God  knows ’’—is 
by  general  consent  silenced  with  the  facile  irreverence  of  “  I  wish 
to  God  you  would  not  do — so-and-so.” 

Amongst  economics  devised  and  revised,  words  have  no  well- 
considered  place,  and  it  is  on  suspicion  that  we  stand  more  in 
need  of  the  listener  than  of  the  orator ;  we  lack  readers  more 
acutely  than  we  miss  authors,  while  the  propagandist  remains 
loud  in  the  land,  and  the  prophet,  who  is  always  with  us,  rubs 
shoulders  with  the  ancient  mariner,  and  the  superficial  observer 
talks  to  disorder  with  the  quite  serious,  uninspired  person  of  the 
normal  tap-room  intellect.  All  will  oblige  at  any  moment  with 
views  on  the  war  and  the  House,  yet  stand  little  chance  of  a 
hearing  for  long ;  such  impertinent  interruptions  may  come  when 
a  grievance  against  the  Church,  the  State,  or  the  Allies  is  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  the  pompous  personage  of  no  account  will  be  reduced 
to  an  indignant  silence  by  the  always  present  flippant  member, 
who,  knowing  nothing,  criticises  everything. 

A  passer-by  from  a  foreign  friendly  shore  complains  : 

“In  England  your  men  seldom  regard  dinner-table  conversa¬ 
tion  as  of  serious  import,  and,  having  been  led  by  one  of  the 
entirely  earnest  outlook  to  an  entirely  earnest  point  of  discussion, 
they  will  digress  as  promptly  as  courtesy  may  permit.  An  inviting 
gleam  from  a  vagrant  feminine  eye  will  persuade  your  engaged 
philosopher  to  an  immediate  response  upon  the  trivial  note. 
You  all  prefer  to  be  light.” 

Good  news  this,  if  true,  and  redemption  to  be  read  in  it  for 
all  too  solemn  sinners. 

Conversation  must  be  divided  into  the  general  and  the  par¬ 
ticular,  and  the  confidences  you  wmuld  bestow  upon  the  one  other 
of  your  regard  will  inevitably  differ  in  tone  from  those  you  would 
deliver  in  the  arena.  Edwin  and  Angelina  may  still  utter  beneath 
the  stars  “Do  you  ’uve  me,  ’uvvy?  ”  or  words  to  that  effect,  but 
the  understanding  companion  of  higher  appeal  could  lead  to  that 
sympathy  of  thought  w’hich  makes  for  the  best  sort  of  intercourse 
within  our  privilege  in  these  pleasant  days  of  free  trade  in  friend¬ 
ship. 

In  a  duet  you  do  not  always  get  the  tune  you  call,  and  you 
must  be  prepared  as  a  woman  to  submit  to  the  disappointing 
chance  that  a  man  takes  a  greater  pleasure  in  you  than  in  your 
talk.  Like  Ophelia,  you  may  be  the  more  deceived  when  preach¬ 
ing  some  favourite  gospel  with  a  plausible  verbosity  bred  of 
familiarity.  The  male  audience  may  be  but  pretending  his 
absorption  in  your  didactics,  may  indeed  be  more  keen  to  grasp 
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your  hand  than  your  logic,  more  vitally  concerned  with  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  your  dimples  than  your  dissensions. 

“At  the  merriest  supper-party  I  ever  attended,”  declared  an 
expert  of  no  mean  personal  charm,  “everybody  talked  all  the 
time,  nobody  said  anything,  and  nobody  would  have  listened  if 
they  had,  but  it  was  a  thoroughly  jolly  affair,  and  we  kept  it  up 
till  three  in  the  morning.” 

The  vision  of  the  gossip-god  is  in  full  view  to  reveal  here  that 
talk  may  well  be  separated  from  conversation,  and  the  possibility 
of  achieving  gaiety  is  within  the  reach  of  all  of  us,  even  in  these 
sober  times,  when  “one  man,  one  bottle”  is  counted  outside  the 
pale  of  conduct. 

There  are  many  shy  men  and  shy  women  eager  to  take  a 
chance  to  enter  within  some  company  of  their  admiration,  who 
may  be  found  previously  in  the  privacy  of  their  rooms  rehearsing 
possible  topics  and  their  best  possible  arguments.  Imaginary 
conversations  crystallised  have  a  fatal  habit  of  not  coming  up  to 
anticipation ;  to  be  really  impressive  they  should  have  but  one 
author  for  question  and  answer,  as  those  immortally  set  down 
by  the  incomparable  Walter  Savage  Landor.  The  state  of  the 
diffident  who  would  dally  gregariously  is  pitiable,  since  it  is 
rarely  that  they  encounter  the  conditions  for  which  they  are 
-  prepared,  and  their  subsequent  despair  at  their  failure  to  be 
brilliant,  or  even  adequate,  is  a  poignant  if  a  minor  sorrow  as 
sorrows  go. 

The  craving  to  appear  what  we  are  not  is  an  overwhelming 
mistake,  and  persons  of  the  most  modest  intellectual  equipment 
may  be  far  more  attractive  when  confessing  themselves  frankly 
ignorant  than  when  endeavouring  to  prove  full  of  information 
stamped  by  a  personal  impression  of  any  book,  picture,  sculpture, 
music,  cult  or  occult,  faith  or  denial,  which  may  be  exalted  or 
cast  down. 

Manufacturing  talk  is  a  sorry  process,  and  the  deliberately 
opportune  is  apt  to  lack  conviction,  even  as  the  laboured  and 
planned  effect  of  manners. 

Spontaneity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  may  do  a  good  turn  to 
wisdom  sometimes. 

A  French  setting  surrounds  the  hostess  who  had  secured  a 
famous  causeur  to  dine  with  her.  Being  very  anxious  that  his 
precious  words  should  meet  with  everyone’s  entire  attention,  she 
stayed  while  the  potage  was  served  his  attempted  utterance  with  : 

“Pas  encore,  mon  cher  maitre,  r4servez  vos  tr^sors  d’esprit  pour 
plus  tard.  ’  ’ 

“Mais,  madame,  j’allais  simplement  demander  du  sel,”  he 
protested. 
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Against  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  talker  when  associated 
quickly  with  a  stranger  is  primarily  the  discovery  of  his  bent 
but  if  the  companion  be  inclined  towards  the  egotistic  way— a 
state  most  easily  unearthed  and  not  very  rare — you  may  take  him 
gently  to  himself  and  leave  him  there,  and  be  assured  you  will 
have  no  further  trouble  in  the  making  of  his  complete  happiness. 
You  will  find  he  will  strike  his  best  on  his  favourite  box ;  while 
should  he  by  any  chance  be  an  author  or  an  artist,  you  may  be 
sure  the  least  encouragement  will  induce  him  to  protest  :  “There 
are  no  critics  nowadays.”  And  he  will  assert,  should  he  be  a 
disappointed  dramatist,  that  it  is  “impossible  to  find  managers 
and  actors  to  produce  real  plays,”  and  he  regrets  that  “the  theatre 
is  now  merely  a  commercial  enterprise.”  He  will  talk,  too,  until,  like 
Hamlet,  his  “eyelids  can  no  longer  wag,”  about  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  the  artists  in  the  foreign  cities  he  has  never  entered. 
Humour  him  with  the  other  many  monologuists  of  your  daily  fare, 
and  it  will  help  you  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Sought 
After  and  the  Entertained,  to  secure  the  profitable  label  “such 
good  company,”  and  to  do  your  bit  towards  proving  that  patience 
w’ith  perseverance  is  the  happiest  alliance  towards  the  attainment 
of  the  triumph  in  your  speaking  part. 

Amongst  tiresome  creatures  difficult  to  amuse  or  dismiss  are 
those  who  say  “old  as  the  hills  ”  in  contemptuous  tones  whatever 
story  is  told,  and  you  may  be  certain  they  never  uttered  an  original 
or  noteworthy  word  in  their  lives,  yet  will  always  imply  they 
have  heard  of  every  innovation  and  inaugurated  most. 

There  are  fashions  in  talk  as  in  humour,  and  there  was  a  time 
when  the  questionable  anecdote  was  expected  and  received  with 
enthusiasm ;  but  now,  unless  it  be  of  a  vital  point,  dealing  with 
a  Eoyal  w’eakness,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Supreme  General,  the 
belauded  or  banished  Admiral,  the  too  active  or  passive  statesman, 
it  obtains  but  little  attention. 

Sums  are  notable  additions  to  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  the 
circulation  of  Mr.  Britling  vies  with  the  War  Loans  past  and 
future,  and  both  fail  to  compete  in  interest  with  the  amounts  of 
private  incomes  lost  or  gained. 

We  never  lack  excuse  for  earnest  dissection  of  the  finances  of 
others ;  even  now  we  compile  their  menus  and  pick  with  precision 
the  bones  of  their  economies. 

The  professional  diner-out,  who  paid  by  his  stories  for  his  enter¬ 
tainment,  is  no  longer  a  necessity  of  our  hospitable  existence. 
For,  as  I  have  said,  everybody  talks  while  few  hearken,  except 
perhaps  for  an  opportunity  to  chip  in  with  their  own  treasured 
dogma,  or  with  their  latest  catch  from  the  haunts  of  clubdom, 
or  their  secret  information  on  some  crime  and  punishment. 
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“Why  do  you  so  often  ask  me  to  luncheon?”  is  voiced  by  a 
lady  of  small  means  and  no  established  position  in  any  world  of 
art  or  literature ;  and  she  swallowed  gratefully,  with  other  items, 
the  answer  : 

“Because,  my  dear,  I  know  that  at  your  end  of  the  table  my 
guests  will  not  be  bored.” 

Such  accomplishment  can  only  result  from  the  sympathetic 
attitude  of  the  so- welcomed,  from  her  ability  to  sit  on  both  sides 
of  any  fence,  to  simulate  a  complete  comprehension  of  any  other 
person’s  politics,  to  entice  the  rally,  to  induce  the  sally,  and  to 
exist  firmly  of  a  neutrality  well  armed  wuth  wit. 

It  remains  amongst  patent  misfortunes  that  only  the  minority  is 
possessed  of  original  virtue,  and  can  at  all  times  produce  the 
unproven  statement  to  secure  the  argumentative  reply ;  and  herein 
may  lie  the  secret  of  the  best  social  success,  the  key  to  the  door 
of  the  salon  of  our  limited  leisureland. 

A  fixed  determination  to  surprise,  even  to  shock,  is  an  asset 
of  regard  in  some  circles,  but  the  commonplace  stands  pre¬ 
eminent. 

Being  content  to  combine  to  agree  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  nor  need  be,  there  are  well  in  evidence  depressing 
members  of  the  community  who  will  spend  their  afternoons  quot¬ 
ing  the  morning  papers,  live  until  supper-time  on  the  evening 
editions,  gather  material  from  the  weeklies  for  their  intervals, 
and  use  up  the  comic  issues  to  enliven  Sundays. 

“Have  you  been  to  the  theatres  lately?”  w'ill  open  the  gates  of 
eloquence  to  a  number  who  sit  dumb  before  discussions  on  the 
food  question,  the  supply  of  munitions,  the  morality  of  gas,  and 
the  tactics  of  Tino.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that  many  have  gained  a 
reputation  for  being  bright,  and  will  continue  to  preserve  it  by 
quoting  all  the  songs  and  catches  used  by  footlight  favourites. 

I  accuse — a  crowd  of  uttering  feeble  falsehoods,  inaccurately 
culled  from  unauthorised  headquarters,  and  setting  these  fortli 
surrounded  by  weak-kneed  arguments  to  prove  their  truth.  “T 
am  told”  is  the  introductory  shibboleth. 

In  like  pretentious  category  are  folk  who  may  be  heard  quoting 
little  tracts  from  Nietzsche,  Schopenhauer,  and  Kant,  authors 
they  have  skimmed  and  never  comprehended  at  all ;  writers  and 
thinkers  whose  philosophies  they  have  just  heard  misinterpreted 
through  some  faint  echo  at  the  last  luncheon-table  they  delighted 
to  honour. 

There  is  many  a  cliche  in  conversation  so  called,  and  a  first 
hundred  of  unvarying  replies  to  popular  questions. 

We  have  ever  with  us  the  inexhaustible  topic  of  Ministerial 
mistakes — or  at  least  we  had ;  now  we  are  rather  uniting  in  a 
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chorus  of  applause,  a  claque  for  the  common  good,  and,  as  Oscar 
Wilde  observed  succinctly,  “What  everybody  says,  nobody 
knows,” 

We  may  chance  to  find  ourselves  in  those  melancholy  lines 
where  amongst  the  most  popular  phrases  will  blossom  ;  “How 
small  the  world  is,”  or,  again,  we  can  run  against  some  invader 
who  will  exclaim  on  entrance  into  a  gossiping  group  :  “Are  vou 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ?  ”  Solitude  were  our  happier 
fate. 

“Bid  me  discourse,”  cried  the  lyrical  lover  to  one  Anthea,  but 
that  was  in  the  long  ago,  and  now  the  prohibition  would  be  more 
due  than  the  entreaty. 

Conditions  and  things  are  elusive  as  subject-matter  for  talk, 
personalities  are  more  simple  to  tackle,  and  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  the  difficulties  which  beset  that  governess-heroine  in  The 
Mollusc  when  she  was  urged  by  her  selfish  mistress  not  to  join 
in  the  conversation  at  dinner,  but  “to  look  out  of  the  window  and 
think  of  inanimate  objects.” 

If  in  want  of  a  topic  of  conversation,  it  is  safe  to  turn  upon 
the  character  of  some  mutual  friend ;  and  the  child  who  decided 
“I  don’t  like  my  little  friends”  was  no  doubt  the  father  to  the 
man — the  mother  to  the  woman. 

Seat  yourself  in  company  with  any  person  who  may  demand  of 
you  :  “What  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  So-and-so?  ”  For  want  of  a 
better  reply,  and  in  some  doubt  as  to  what  she  wishes  you  to  say, 
you  may  be  advised  to  make  the  response  :  “She  is  devoted  to 
you,”  though  that,  to  be  sure,  will  not  lead  to  as  much  pregnant 
prattle  as  may  ensue  from  “She  is  rather  extravagant,  I  should 
say.”  Herein  is  a  safe  conduit  to  eloquence. 

Some  talkers  exhilarate  us,  others  exhaust  us.  The  voluble 
vampire  of  the  emphatic  much-ado-about-nothing  type  who  saps 
our  vitality  is  no  rare  bird,  and  he  or  she  is  always  of  a  long- 
abiding  disposition,  never  pressed  for  time  to  go  elsewhere,  and 
deliberately  outstaying  the  more  welcome  guest. 

Yet  it  is  obvious  that  silence  is  not  golden,  and  there  is  little 
use  in  the  world  of  mental  pleasure  for  Brer  Babbit,  who  lies  low 
and  says  nothing. 

Interpreted  to  satisfaction,  the  art  of  conversation  can  be  best 
pursued  by  stimulating  the  retort  provocative,  slander  with 
malice  being  honoured  in  the  breach,  whilst  amiable  if  well-defined 
prejudice  is  permitted  to  establish  controversial  rights.  The 
guest  with  the  host  must  realise  that  it  is  a  duty,  even  while 
preserving  his  individuality,  to  lend  the  ear  and  give  the  tongue 
for  the  good  of  his  neighbour,  and  neither  as  a  lecturer  nor  as  a 
legislator  to  usurp  too  long  the  Social  Chair. 

E.  Aria. 
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It  has  taken  a  world  war  to  change  the  rules  of  debate  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Until  a  few  days  ago  and  from  time 
immemorial  debate  in  that  legislative  body  has  been  unrestricted. 
Unanimous  consent  was  necessary  to  reach  a  vote  unless  such 
opposition  as  there  might  be  collapsed  through  sheer  physical 
exhaustion.  With  a  determined  Opposition  it  has  always  been 
possible  towards  the  close  of  a  session  for  a  single  member  so  to 
prolong  debate  as  to  defeat  a  measure.  This  has  been  done  quite 
often  in  the  past,  and  on  every  such  occasion  there  has  been  a  vast 
amount  of  talk  and  agitation  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  change 
in  the  rules  as  w^ould  allow  of  a  closure.  The  Senate  is  an 
extremely  conservative  body  in  action,  however,  and  as  suggested 
it  has  required  a  tremendously  important  situation  arising  out  of 
the  present  war  with  its  threat  to  America,  to  bring  about  a 
curtailment  of  this  jealously  guarded  Senatorial  privilege  of  talk¬ 
ing  a  Bill  to  death. 

Many  great  constitutional  lawyers  and  authorities  on  Congres¬ 
sional  procedure  have  held  the  absence  of  a  rule  of  closure  to  be 
an  excellent  thing  :  a  safeguard  to  the  nation  against  ill-considered 
action  or  the  control  of  Congress  by  the  political  party  in  power. 
A  closure  has  existed  in  the  House  for  many  years,  and  no 
session  goes  by  but  affords  the  spectacle  of  a  party  measure  put 
through  under  the  lash.  When  such  a  measure  came  to  the 
Senate  for  the  necessary  approval,  however,  it  was  often  defeated 
or  so  changed  through  the  influence  of  the  minority  as  to  be  rid 
of  most  of  its  controversial  features.  In  fact,  the  House  has  been 
known  to  pass  Bills  without  much  opposition,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  amended  or  even  defeated  in  the  Senate  in  accord  with 
the  real  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  Lower  House.  Sometimes 
this  was  done  for  reasons  of  political  expediency  and  at  other 
times  to  get  rid  of  a  controversial  measure  that  threatened  to  take 
up  too  much  time  or  arouse  too  much  political  rancour. 

As  the  Senators  have  not  until  recently  been  elected  by  popular 
vote,  they  were  not  considered  as  being  so  much  influenced  by  the 
emotions  of  constituencies.  It  is  the  fact  that  Senators  are  now 
largely  chosen  by  a  direct  vote,  instead  of  by  the  State  legislatures 
as  in  recent  days,  w'hich  may  have  had  considerable  influence  in 
bringing  about  a  rule  of  closure,  for  it  was  adopted  in  deference 
to  an  excited  popular  demand,  an  influence  to  which  the  Senate 
has  heretofore  been  largely  indifferent  as  compared  with  the 
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House.  The  new  rule  of  closure  provides  that  a  two-thirds  vote 
may  end  a  debate  provided  that  each  Senator  is  allowed  an  hour 
in  which  to  state  his  views.  Experience  has  yet  to  determine 
whether  the  individual  Senator  may  yield  his  time  to  another 
speaker.  With  even  a  closure  it  will  still  be  possible  to  defeat  a 
Bill  in  the  last  hours  of  Congress  if  the  Opposition  be  sufficiently 
numerous  to  occupy  the  hours  that  may  remain.  No  one  who  has 
not  followed  the  method  of  procedure  in  the  American  Senate 
and  has  not  been  brought  in  contact  with  Senatorial  resentment 
of  any  curtailment  of  privilege,  attempt  to  hurry  the  action,  or  of 
interference  by  the  House  or  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
can  realise  the  revolutionary  character  of  this  new  rule  of  closure. 

It  speaks  eloquently  of  the  mental  stress  under  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  and  the  American  people  were  labouring  when  i 
President  Wilson  asked  for  authority  to  ai'm  American  ships 
against  German  pirates.  •  j 

The  House  had  already  passed  this  Bill,  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  Senators  favoured  it.  A  minority  of  twelve  resisted,  how¬ 
ever,  and  as  Congress  had  but  a  few  hours  left  of  the  session,  it 
was  an  easy  matter  for  the  now  famous  twelve,  with  no  closure 
of  debate  possible,  to  talk  until  the  clock  announced  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  session  by  legal  limitation.  The  defeat  of  the  so-called 
“Armed  Neutrality”  Bill  carried  with  it  the  defeat  of  several 
important  supply  Bills  also  waiting  to  be  voted  upon,  and  the 
defeat  of  these  supply  Bills  has  made  necessary  the  calling  of  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  to  meet  this  month.  As  is  customary, 
the  Senate  was  called  into  extra  session  at  once,  but  unless  the 
House  is  also  in  session  no  business  can  be  entertained  that 
requires  joint  action.  This  extra  session  of  the  Senate  is  generally 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  ratifying  treaties,  confirming  Presidential  ! 
appointments,  and  transacting  such  other  business  as  may  be  a 
purely  Senatorial  function.  The  present  extra  session  of  the 
Senate  has  been  made  notable,  however,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
closure  rule. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  last  Congress  on  March  4th  three 
of  the  twelve  who  voted  against  armed  neutrality  went  out  of 
office,  having  failed  of  re-election  last  autumn.  Of  the  nine 
remaining  obstructionists  only  three  voted  against  the  adoption 
of  the  closure.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  other  six  sought 
shelter  from  the  indignation  of  the  nation  by  absenting  them¬ 
selves  or  failing  to  vote.  The  leaders  of  the  “filibuster”  were 
Senator  O’Gorman,  of  New  York  State,  nn  Irish  sympathiser  and 
distinctly  anti-British;  Senator  La  Follette,  an  extreme  pacifist; 
and  Senator  Stone,  of  St.  Louis,  a  strongly  pro-German  com¬ 
munity.  Several  among  the  tw^elve  are  avowed  pro-Germans,  but 
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men  like  Toilette  and  O’ Gorman  must  be  credited  with 
sincerity  in  their  convictions  as  to  the  undesirability  of  the  United 
States  doing  anything  that  would  bring  war  nearer.  As  there  are 

I  undoubtedly  sincere  conscientious  objectors  in  England,  so  there 

may  be  in  other  countries,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  they 
may  not  be  found  in  high  places  in  any  country.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  position  of  Senator  Stone,  of  Missouri.  The 
!  German  brewing  interests  of  St.  Louis  are  powerful  in  local 

[  politics,  and  it  is  always  possible  that  successful  politicians  may 

j  be  under  such  obligations  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  vote 

I  differently  from  lines  indicated  to  them  at  headquarters.  In  the 

I  last  Congress  Senator  Stone  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

I  Foreign  Relations,  a  position  exceeding  in  real  powder  that  of 

Secretary  of  State.  He  became  chairman  by  reason  of  being  the 
ranking  or  oldest  member  of  the  committee  among  those  repre- 
j  seating  the  party  in  power.  That  was  and  is  his  only  qualifica- 
:  tioD  for  the  position,  for  never  in  recent  years  has  Senatorial 

custom  resulted  in  placing  a  more  unsuitable  man  at  the  head  of 

itbis  important  Committee.  It  may  seem  inexplicable  to  many 
that  in  the  new  organisation  of  the  Senate  brought  about  by  the 
advent  of  a  new  Congress  Senator  Stone  has  been  re-elected  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  This  has 
been  done  not  necessarily  because  the  Senate  endorsed  his  position 
on  the  Armed  Neutrality  Bill  or  held  his  opinions  and  knowledge 
of  foreign  affairs  in  high  esteem.  He  was  re-elected  because  he 
was  still  the  ranking  democratic  member  of  the  Committee,  and 

!to  have  done  away  with  this  long-established  rule  of  precedence 
would  have  caused  vast  complications  in  the  arrangement  of  all 
the  Senatorial  committees  and  brought  the  Senatorial  organisation 
into  chaos.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  Senate  is 
extremely  conservative  in  action. 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  Bill  in  the  recently 
!  expired  Congress  President  Wilson  has  been  advised  that  it  is 
quite  within  his  powers  to  arm  American  merchant  vessels  without 
a  new  Congressional  enactment.  It  may  have  been  that  he  had 
an  inkling  of  this  before  he  asked  Congress  to  give  him  the 
j  authority  by  specific  law,  but  that  he  wanted  an  endorsement  of 

1  his  proposed  action  by  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 

i  The  fact  that  he  has  decided  to  facilitate  the  arming  of  these  ships 
without  waiting  for  a  new  Congress  to  assemble  indicates  that  he 
interprets  the  large  majority  secured  for  his  action  in  Congress 
and  the  general  endorsement  of  the  nation  at  large  as  a  sufficient 
mandate  to  proceed.  The  Bill  that  was  defeated  carried  wider 
authority,  however,  than  merely  to  arm  American  ships.  It  carried 
with  it  a  large  appropriation  of  money  to  be  used  as  the  President 
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might  see  fit  in  the  protection  of  American  lives  at  sea  and  on 
the  land.  It  was  this  wider  authority  thus  proposed  that  led  to 
some  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  it  is  probable  that  even  if 
there  had  been  no  “filibuster  ”  against  the  measure  it  would  have 
resulted  in  a  compromise  Act  confined  to  the  arming  of  ships. 

While  it  is  because  of  the  supply  Bills  that  an  extra  session 
of  Congress  has  been  called  to  meet  in  April,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  legislation  possible  in  the  near  future.  The  Armed 
Neutrality  Bill  will  probably  be  one  of  the  first  measures  intro- 
duced  even  if  the  status  quo  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  remains.  The  temper  of  the  American  public  is  now 
such  that  the  President  will  be  given  practically  all  he  asks  for  to 
aid  him  in  his  controversy  with  Germany.  No  American  vessel 
has  been  sunk  since  February  1st  in  circumstances  constitut¬ 
ing  a  direct  violation  of  the  Sussex  agreement.  The  sinking  of 
the  Algonquin  is  not  a  case  in  point,  as  the  vessel  was  carrying 
contraband  and  none  of  the  crew  perished.  The  real  test  of  the 
situation  will  come  about  when  an  American  liner  is  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine  or  a  German  submarine  is  sunk  by  an  armed 
American  merchantman.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of 
the  President’s  decision  to  arm  American  merchantmen  “fore  and 
aft  ”  is  the  assumption  that  Allied  merchantmen,  armed  likewise, 
will  be  allowed  to  use  American  ports.  This  in  itself  will  be  a 
great  concession  and  advantage  to  Allied  interests. 

The  arrival  of  Count  Bernstorff  in  Berlin  with  fresh  impres¬ 
sions  of  American  public  opinion  and  a  realisation  that  the  sub¬ 
marine  war  is  not  going  to  starve  out  the  Allies  in  a  hurry  may 
bring  about  some  modification  of  German  purpose  at  sea,  if  not  of 
German  language.  If  the  German  Government  w'as  really  con¬ 
vinced  no  peace  could  be  brought  about  within  the  year  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  any  great  risk  of  bringing  America 
actively  into  the  war  would  be  incurred.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Count  Bernstorff  expresses  his  belief  that  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  would  result  merely  in  a  state  of  semi¬ 
neutrality  or  a  passive  and  purely  defensive  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  might  have  no  qualms  at  bringing  about  such  a  state  of 
affairs. 

If  the  United  States  was  even  technically  though  not  actively 
at  war  with  Germany  much  could  and  would  be  done  by  the  pro- 
Ally  and  anti-German  elements  that  is  impossible  under  the 
present  state  of  technical  neutrality.  In  the  first  place,  armed 
American  merchantmen  and  the  American  navy  in  co-operation 
wnth  the  Allied  sea  forces  would  greatly  increase  the  risks  taken 
by  the  German  under-sea  fleet.  The  United  States  Government 
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could  materially  assist  the  Allied  blockade  of  Germany  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  export  of  all  goods  to  neutral  ports  unless  a  satis¬ 
factory  guarantee  was  given  that  such  goods  were  not  destined  for 
Germany.  Thousands  of  Americans  have  already  come  to  Europe 
and  have  crossed  the  line  into  Canada  to  enlist  in  the  Allied 
armies.  The  number  is  now  estimated  to  be  about  fifty  thousand. 
If  America  was  at  war  with  Germany  and  had  even  decided  not 
to  attempt  an  expeditionary  force  to  Europe  there  would  be  no 
bar  to  Allied  recruiting  wdthin  the  United  States.  That  the 
result  of  efforts  in  such  a  direction  would  be  most  satisfactory  is 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  When  ex-President  Koosevelt 
announced  that  if  the  United  States  went  to  war  with  Germany 
he  would  undertake  to  raise  a  legion  of  200,000  men  for  service  in 
France  he  was  overwhelmed  with  offers,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  Koosevelt  legion  would  quickly  materialise  did  the 
law  allow.  The  financial  and  industrial  resources  of  the  United 
States  would  be  at  the  service  of  the  Allies  even  if  the  United 
States  Government  was  determined  to  conduct  a  purely  defensive 
war.  The  wealth  of  America  is  double  that  of  the  British  Empire, 
five  times  that  of  France,  twelve  times  that  of  Italy,  and  sixteen 
times  that  of  Japan.  It  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  Allies 
combined.  It  is  two  and  a  half  times  the  wealth  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Turkey  combined.  Add  the  resources  of  America  to 
those  of  the  Allies  and  the  financial  and  industrial  combination 
against  the  Central  Empires  is  as  five  to  one.  If  America  was 
even  technically  and  not  actively  at  war  against  Germany  all 
the  supplies  sent  to  the  Allies  could  be  paid  for  from  loans  floated 
in  America.  This  would  save  the  export  of  money  from  Europe 
and  relieve  all  anxiety  as  to  the  New  York  rate  of  exchange  for 
Allied  moneys. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  but  that  actual  force  is  the  one 
element  most  feared  by  Germany  at  this  juncture,  and  that  being 
the  case,  the  arming  of  American  merchant  ships  without  delay 
will  constitute  the  most  serious  threat  now  emanating  from  a 
state  of  actual  hostility  towards  the  United  States.  This  move  on 
the  part  of  President  Wilson  will  weigh  more  in  determining 
German  policy  than  any  considerations  for  the  future,  no  matter 
how  much  more  important  in  the  long  run.  Great  indignation 
and  resentment  were  felt  throughout  the  United  States  when 
Germany  announced  her  forthcoming  unrestricted  warfare  against 
sea-borne  commerce,  and  American  pride  was  hurt  when  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  remained,  as  President  Wilson  expressed  it,  “timidly  ” 
in  harbours  because  of  the  new  risk  involved  in  an  Atlantic  voyage. 
Nothing  was  done  by  the  Washington  Government  except  to 
announce  semi-officially  that  an  “overt  act”  must  be  awaited 
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before  the  situation  was  changed  so  far  as  the  neutrality  of  the  ^ 
United  States  was  concerned.  The  “overt  act  ”  did  not  transpire; 
in  fact,  at  this  writing  it  has  yet  to  be  announced  as  having  come 
to  pass.  American  vessels  remained  in  American  harbours,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  German  blockade  of  the  American  coast  was  appa¬ 
rently  effective  so  far  as  American  vessels  were  concerned.  This 
state  of  affairs  soon  got  on  the  nerves  of  the  nation,  and  such  | 

pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  President  that  it  became  f 

necessary  for  him  to  take  some  step  to  satisfy  his  own  people.  I 

In  this  originated  the  plan  for  the  arming  of  American  merchant-  i| 

men  and  the  request  to  Congress  for  extraordinary  power  for  the  I 

Presidential  hand.  The  move  met  with  wide  approval.  The  I 

nation  sighed  with  relief  at  the  thought  that  action  would  now  | 

take  the  place  of  watchful  waiting.  It  was  the  rebuff  to  this  | 

expectation  contained  in  the  stand  of  the  twelve  Senators  against  ;j 

these  measures  that  made  the  attack  upon  them  in  the  Press  and  I 

among  the  people  so  furious  and  so  bitter.  It  seemed  for  the  time  I 

that  the  nation  was  to  be  balked  in  its  desire  to  see  something  I 

happen  that  would  relieve  a  humiliating  and  intolerable  situation.  I 

The  feeling  against  the  obstructionists  in  the  Senate  was  so  bitter 
that  the  President  was  apparently  convinced  that  he  had  the  | 
nation  at  his  back  for  anything  he  might  do  or  say.  In  a  final  | 
attempt  to  force  the  measure  he  asked  for  through  the  Senate  the  | 
President  disclosed  the  German  plot  to  involve  Mexico  and  Japan  j 
in  a  w'ar  against  the  United  States.  Even  this  failed  to  secure  the  | 
passage  of  the  “Armed  Neutrality”  Bill,  but  it  accentuated  the  | 
fury  of  the  public  against  the  obstructionists  and  further 
strengthened  the  President  in  his  position  towards  Germany. 

How  far  President  Wilson  has  gone  in  his  desire  to  keep  the 
peace  is  shown  in  the  revelation  of  German  duplicity  which,  it  is  1 
stated,  was  known  to  the  United  States  Government  for  some  1 
time  before  it  wms  given  to  the  public.  It  has  also  been  stated 
that  all  that  is  known  to  the  Government  has  not  yet  been  given 
out.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  whether  this  information 
would  not  still  be  a  State  secret  had  the  Senate  passed  the  Bill 
the  President  wanted.  We  are  told  that  only  enough  was  revealed 
to  arouse  the  public  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Congress.  The 
effect  intended  succeeded  only  in  part,  for  while  the  nation  was 
aroused  to  fever  heat  the  Senate  was  unable  to  respond  to  public 
demand  owing  to  its  own  parliamentary  rules.  It  is  perfectly 
legitimate  to  assume  in  the  light  of  recent  events  that  had  the 
American  public  known  as  much  of  German  anti-American  activi¬ 
ties  as  did  the  Washington  Government,  and  known  it  as  soon 
as  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities,  public  opinion 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  President  Wilson  to  have 
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moved  as  slowly  and  as  cautiously  as  he  has.  The  German 
Ambassador  to  Washington  would  have  gone  home  long  before  he 
(lid  and  the  United  States  would  probably  have  been  at  war  with 
Germany  for  some  time  past. 

In  his  intense  desire  to  keep  America  out  of  the  war  and  do 
it  in  his  own  way  President  Wilson  shouldered  in  private  a  burden 
of  ominous  knowledge  which  he  kept  from  the  nation  that  passion 
for  war  might  not  be  unduly  aroused.  It  was  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility  to  take  and  much  of  it  still  remains.  There  has  been  little 
criticism  of  his  course  in  this  respect,  however,  even  among  those 
opposed  to  him  in  political  life.  He  has  been  criticised  for 
inaction  and  action,  but  not  for  allowing  himself  to  remain  the 
only  man  in  the  United  States  who  really  knew  to  what  lengths 
Germany  had  gone  in  her  plotting  against  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  relative  imj)ortance  of 
events  to-day  and  in  the  years  gone  by.  Ambassadors  to  Wash¬ 
ington  have  been  recalled  in  the  past  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  an  indiscreet  letter  or  a  chance  and  injudi¬ 
cious  remark.  One  British  Ambassador  came  home  because  he 
\vTote  a  letter  indicating  an  undiplomatic  participation  in  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  to  the  extent  of  having  an  opinion  as  to  which  candi¬ 
date  would,  if  elected,  best  serve  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
A  German  Ambassador  w^as  sent  away  from  Washington  because 
of  a  minor  quarrel  among  his  own  entourage.  In  the  period  of 
this  great  war  we  find  Ambassadors  and  Alinisters  in  Washington 
using  the  facilities  afforded  by  a  friendly  Government  to  violate 
its  own  laws  of  neutrality,  and  yet  they  remain  at  their  posts  long 
after  their  activities  become  known.  These  are  topsy-turvy  times 
in  diplomacy  and  diplomatic  usage,  and  precedents  have  been 
established  that  will  take  many  years  of  peace  to  destroy  their 
po^er. 

The  whole  situation  arises  out  of  the  struggles  of  non-com¬ 
batant  Governments  to  maintain  a  neutrality  which  cannot  and 
does  not  exist  in  present  circumstances.  The  most  skilful 
acrobat  in  the  field  of  foreign  politics  now’  finds  it  impossible  to 
maintain  more  than  a  theoretical  balance,  for  no  nation  of  intelli¬ 
gent  people  is  going  to  remain  truly  and  actually  neutral  for 
long  in  a  war  such  as  this.  Such  an  attitude  implies  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  mind  and  a  remoteness  from  international  affairs  not  to 
be  found  even  in  the  great,  self-contained,  and  geographically 
isolated  country  of  America. 

Every  move  made  by  President  Wilson  since  the  war  began 
has  originated  in  his  intense  desire  to  keep  America  out  of  the  war 
and  to  assist  in  restoring  peace  to  the  world.  He  may  now’  believe 
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war  with  Germany  to  be  inevitable,  but  he  hopes  it  may  be 
prevented.  The  motive  behind  all  his  actions  is  not  only  to 
protect  American  dignity,  honour,  and  the  material  interests  of 
the  country,  but  also  to  put,  if  possible,  the  fear  of  consequences 
into  the  German  heart.  The  German  Ambassador  was  sent  home 
to  show  that  America  was  in  earnest  in  her  protests  and  her  words 
of  warning.  American  merchantmen  will  be  armed  for  the  same 
purpose.  Notes  failed  to  bring  results.  Actions  now  take  their 
place  in  hope  they  will  have  a  more  sobering  effect.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  grave  disappointment  to  President  Wilson  if  his 
scheme  of  an  armed  neutrality  fails  to  keep  America  out  of  the 
war.  It  is  his  last  move  in  the  tremendous  and  unparalleled 
effort  he  has  made  to  keep  the  peace,  and  if  it  fails  no  man  can 
say  he  could  have  done  more  and  few  that  they  could  have  done 
as  much. 

By  this  same  token  it  is  possible  to  believe  the  intimation 
already  sent  abroad  from  Washington  to  the  effect  that  if  America 
is  forced  into  war  by  Germany,  and  that  is  the  only  way  it  will 
come  about,  it  will  be  a  defensive  and  not  an  offensive  war  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  will,  if  President  Wilson  has  his 
way,  be  a  state  of  peace  maintained  by  force  of  arms.  This 
sounds  much  like  a  contradiction  of  terms,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  of  realisation  when  all  President  Wilson  has  said  is 
taken  under  review,  his  actions  recalled,  his  present  position  dis¬ 
passionately  analysed,  and  full  value  is  given  to  all  the  conflicting 
elements  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  He  still  hopes  that 
America  may  be  able  to  ynaintain  intact  “the  processes  of  peace” 
for  the  benefit  of  other  countries  as  well  as  for  herself,  even  if  the 
nation  goes  to  war  to  do  it. 

James  Davenport  Whrlpley. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Although  important  events  have  taken  place  on  the  Western  front 
since  this  record  of  the  war  was  broken  oft  on  the  morning  of 
February  17th,  the  campaign  in  Mesopotamia  competes  with  that 
iu  France  for  present  interest  owing  to  the  decisive  victory  which 
General  Maude  obtained  over  the  Turks  on  the  Tigris  and  the  entry 
of  British  troops  into  Bagdad.  The  following  is  a  brief  narrative 
of  the  movements  which  took  place  betw'een  February  17th  and 
March  11th,  w’hen  Bagdad  fell  into  our  hands,  so  far  as  the  limited’ 
information  supplied  to  the  public  permits  of  a  consecutive  account 
being  compiled. 

After  clearing  the  Dehra  bend  of  the  Tigris  immediately  west 
of  Kut-el-Amara,  General  Maude  decided  to  attack  the  Turkish 
position  at  Sanna-i-Yat  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  On  Saturday, 
February  17th,  the  first  assault  was  delivered,  but  the  force  employed 
was  not  strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  the  attack  failed. 
Ground  was  gained  and  then  lost,  and  in  the  evening  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  to  their  former  position  facing  the  Turkish  lines. 
During  the  next  four  days  the  position  w^as  systematically  bom¬ 
barded  and  reinforcements  sent  across  the  river.  All  being  ready, 
the  attack  w'as  renewed  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  February  22nd, 
when  two  lines  of  Turkish  trenches  were  stormed  on  the  south  side 
of  the  position.  In  the  afternoon  the  northern  entrenchments  were 
attacked,  and  by  the  evening  the  whole  of  two  first-line  trenches 
were  secured  on  a  front  of  900  yards.  The  effect  of  this  determined 
attack  was  to  divert  troops  from  Shumran  to  Sanna-i-Yat,  and  this 
gave  General  Maude  the  opportunity  he  sought  of  throwing  a  force 
over  the  Tigris  at  the  Shumran  bend  with  the  object  of  intercepting 
the  Turk'sh  retreat.  The  operation  of  bridging  the  river  was  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  on  February  23rd  in  eight  hours. 

-\s  soon  as  the  Turkish  commander  saw  that  his  communications 
at  Sanna-i-Yat  were  threatened  from  Shumran,  he  began  his  retreat 
on  the  night  of  the  23rd,  and  early  on  the  24th  the  fifth  and  last 
line  of  Turkish  entrenchments  was  easily  carried,  the  whole  of  the 
ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  up  to  Kut-el-Amara  being 
secured  later  in  the  day.  Kut  was  occupied  in  the  evening  without 
opposition  as  the  automatic  consequence  of  the  Turkish  retreat. 
Meanwhile,  General  Maude’s  cavalry,  who  had  been  covering  the 
left  flank  of  his  troops,  were  drawn  back  to  Shumi-an,  and  crossed 
the  river  at  8  a.m.,  when  they  went  off  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
enemy.  As  a  result  of  the  three  days’  fighting  1,830  prisoners, 
4  guns,  10  machine-guns,  and  a  quantity  of  other  booty  fell  into 
British  hands.  The  Turkish  retreat  began  none  too  soon,  for  if 
the  commander  had  delayed  another  twelve  hours  not  a  single  Turk 
would  have  escaped  to  Bagdad.  As  it  was,  the  British  victory  was 
omplete,  the  Turkish  army  being  broken  up  into  small  detachments 
id  ceasing  to  exist  as  a  component  fighting  force. 
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Kut-el-Amara  had  a  certain  strategic  value  owing  to  its  situation 
at  the  junction  of  the  Hai  with  the  Tigris,  but  tactically  it  was 
indefensible  against  an  enemy  who  had  gained  the  mastery  over 
the  right  bank  of  the  latter  river,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  cleared  the 
Dehra  bend  of  Turkish  troops  the  town  lay  at  General  Maude’s 
mercy.  That  General  Townshend  should  have  kept  his  flag  flying 
for  four  months  when  his  force  was  surrounded  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tigris  is  only  explicable  on  the  ground  that  the  Turkish  com¬ 
mander  preferred  to  starve  out  the  garrison  rather  than  risk  the 
chance  of  a  battle  in  which  his  adversary  might  have  been  victorious 
General  Townshend  had  no  bridging  material  with  him,  but  he 
would  probably  have  attempted  to  cut  his  way  through  the  investing 
cordon  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kut  loop  were  it  not  that  he  had 
been  promised  relief  which  never  reached  him  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  General  commanding  the  relieving  army.  After  General 
Aylmer’s  retreat  from  Es  Sinn  on  March  8th  last  year  the 
beleaguered  troops  had  become  so  weakened  by  short  rations  as  to 
be  physically  incapable  of  making  the  necessary  effort  to  break 
through  the  Turkish  lines. 

After  the  reoccupation  of  Kut-el-Amara,  General  IMaude  lost  no 
time  in  organising  the  pursuit  of  the  beaten  enemy  with  gunboats, 
aeroplanes,  and  cavalry,  while  the  infantry  were  ordered  to  make 
forced  marches  in  order  to  keep  the  Turks  on  the  run  and  prevent 
them  rallying.  On  the  25th  the  Turkish  commander  put  up  a  stiff 
rearguard  action  threfe  miles  east  of  Imam  Mahdi  on  the  Tigris  and 
about  twenty  miles  up-stream  from  Kut-el-Amara,  but  the  position 
was  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  enemy’s  flank  was  threatened  by  our 
cavalry,  and  a  whole  quantity  of  war  materiel  was  left  behind.  On 
this  day  360  prisoners  were  captured.  In  the  afternoon  the  cavalry 
passed  through  Bagela,  and  next  day  reached  Azizie,  fifty-five 
miles  north-west  of  Kut.  As  the  troops  advanced  the  Turkish  rout 
became  a  debacle,  the  road  being  found  to  be  strewn  with  rifles, 
ammunition,  food,  and  stores  of  all  description.  Quarter  was  given 
when  asked,  but  more  Turks  were  killed  than  surrendered.  At 
Azizie  a  halt  was  called  to  enable  the  infantry  to  come  up  and 
recuperate  after  their  rapid  pursuit.  The  advanced  guards  had 
covered  forty-eight  miles  or  more  in  three  days,  and  between 
February  23rd,  when  they  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  the  27th,  when 
they  reached  Azizie,  they  had  captured  4,300  prisoners,  38  guns, 
19  trench  mortars,  11  machine-guns,  3  ships,  2  tugs,  10  barges,  and 
30  pontoons.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  since  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  on  December  13th,  1916,  amounted  to  over  7,000. 

The  advance  from  Azizie  to  Bagdad,  a  distance  of  fifty-five  miles, 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  War  Office  for  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  information,  and 
read  out  by  him  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  IMarch  12th. 

“On  March  5th  our  cavalry  came  up  with  the  Turkish  rearguard  at  Lajj, 
twenty-seven  miles  from  Bagdad,  and  after  an  action  the  Turks  retreated  during 
the  night,  abandoning  the  position  which  they  had  prepared  at  Ctesiphon.  On 
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March  7th  the  cavalry  found  the  enemy  in  jwsition  on  the  Diala  river,  eight 
miles  from  the  outskirts  of  Bagdad.  The  Diala  is  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris 
over  thirty  yards  in  width,  and  unfordable.  General  Maude,  therefore,  with- 
drew  his  cavalry,  and  brought  his  infantry  into  action.  The  Turks  had  in  the 
meantime  received  reinforcements  from  Bagdad,  and  not  only  offered  a 
stubborn  resistance  on  the  Diala,  but  occupied  positions  covering  Bagdad  from 
the  south-west  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  On  the  night  of  the  7th— 8th 
General  Maude  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Tigris  below  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  Diala,  and  crossed  his  cavalry,  supported  by  other  troops,  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  In  spite  of  great  heat  and  dust  these  troops  made 
a  brilliant  march  of  eighteen  miles  towards  Bagdad,  and  found  the  enemy  strongly 
posted  six  miles  south-west  of  that  town.  He  was  at  once  attacked  and  driven 
back  to  his  second  position,  two  miles  in  rear.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  the 
troops  fighting  on  the  Diala  had  established  a  footing  on  the  northern  bank 
of  that  river.  During  the  9th  and  10th  our  troops  on  the  right  bank,  in  spite 
of  blinding  dust  storms,  pressed  their  advantage,  and  drove  the  enemy  on  this 
side  back  to  within  three  miles  of  the  outskirts  of  Bagdad,  while  at  the  same 
time  our  troops  on  the  Diala  forced  the  passage  of  that  river,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  on  the  town,  which  was  entered  on  the  morning  of  the  11th.” 

The  fall  of  Bagdad  was  General  Maude’s  reply  to  critics  at  home 
who  had  always  regarded  the  Mesopotamian  Expedition  as  a  mis¬ 
chievous  adventure  rather  than  as  an  Indian  contribution  to  the 
general  scheme  of  our  Imperial  strategy.  The  expedition  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  a  waste  of  power  and  misuse  of  strength,  but  the  map 
accompanying  this  article  shows  better  than  words  can  do  how 
mistaken  was  their  conception  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
expedition  was  launched.  Not  by  accident  was  Bagdad  “dumped” 
down  where  it  is,  but  by  reason  of  its  geographical  position  at  the 
meeting-place  of  the  thoroughfares  which  converge  on  the  city  from 
the  Black  Sea  on  the  north  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west. 
Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Biala  rivers,  which  lead 
respectively  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Kermanshah  Hinterland, 
and  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Euphrates,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  light  railway  and  canal,  Bagdad  stands  sentry  over  the  two 
great  Mesopotamian  waterways,  and  is  a  strategic  point  of  the  first 
importance.  The  Germans  knew  its  value,  and  had  not  the  war 
come  to  upset  their  plans  a  German  garrison  would  now  be  quartered 
in  Bagdad  and  a  German  Governor  would  be  ruling  over  Mesopotamia. 

The  capture  of  the  city  is  another  testimony,  if  such  were  required, 
to  the  abiding  strength  of  Great  Britain’s  sea  power.  When  we 
look  at  the  map  we  realise  the  significance  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
memorable  declaration  warning  intruders  off  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Our  command  of  the  Gulf  waters  has  given  us  a 
secure  sea  base,  from  which  we  have  been  able  to  attack  the  Turks 
in  rear,  while  the  Kussians  are  moving  against  them  in  front.  Lord 
Hardinge  showed  his  correct  appreciation  of  the  general  strategic 
situation  when  he  sent  an  Indian  Expeditionary  Force  into  ^leso- 
potamia.  Where  the  Government  of  India  erred  was  in  their  failure 
to  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  they  had  undertaken 
and  in  their  delay  to  make  adequate  preparations  for  carrying  it 
through.  This  initial  mistake  was  rectified  as  soon  as  the  adminis- 
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trative  arrangements  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Office 
authorities,  who  were  able  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  i-he  whole 
Empire  for  the  prosecution  of  operations.  The  campaign  in  Meso¬ 
potamia  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  local  Indian  interest,  and  has  now 
become  part  of  that  general  problem  of  Imperial  defence  which  is 
being  solved  by  Sir  William  Kobertson  in  London. 

The  causes  of  General  Maude’s  success  are  as  plain  as  those  of 
General  Nixon’s  failure.  In  the  first  place  he  gave  his  army  a 
definite  objective,  which  was  the  outcome,  not  of  haphazard  after¬ 
thought,  but  of  deliberate  antecedent  intention.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  make  preparations  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  task  before 
him.  In  these  preparations  he  received  a  full  measure  of  support 
from  the  heads  of  the  War  Office,  who  denied  him  nothing  he  asked 
to  have  in  the  shape  either  of  men  or  materiel.  The  Admiralty 
gave  all  the  help  which  the  amphibious  conditions  of  the  campaign 
required.  Private  letters  represent  the  food  as  being  good  and 
abundant,  the  supply  of  milk,  fresh  vegetables,  ice,  soda  water, 
and  other  requisites  being  equal  to  the  demand,  while  the  transport 
arrangements  are  reported  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  they  could 
be.  No  details  have  been  published  of  railway  construction,  but 
it  is  believed  that  a  permanent  line  has  been  carried  up  to  Kut,  and 
sufficient  material  brought  up  for  an  extension  to  Azizie  and  Bagdad. 
Owing  to  the  completeness  of  the  preparations  when  the  start  was 
made,  progress  was  uninterrupted  except  only  when  the  troops  had 
to  stop  to  fight.  There  is  no  finer  record  of  a  pursuit  after  a  victory 
than  that  of  General  Maude’s  infantry  over  the  110  miles  between 
Kut  and  Bagdad.  Credit  for  success  is  primarily  due  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  his  troops,  with  whom  the  last  word  lay,  but 
high  praise  must  also  be  given  to  the  War  Office  staff,  whose  assidu¬ 
ous  labours  enabled  General  Maude  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  his 
officers  and  men. 

Surmise  in  war  is  as  profitless  as  it  is  inexpedient.  None  the  less 
does  the  map  indicate  the  possibilities  in  front  of  the  Allies  in  the 
Middle  Eastern  theatre  of  war  if  they  can  succeed  in  co-ordinating 
both  plans  and  operations.  The  fall  of  Bagdad  is  acting  like  a 
magnet  by  drawing  in  outlying  detachments  of  Turkish  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  against  the  converging  Anglo-Russian 
attack  on  the  two  groups  of  Turkish  armies,  the  one  in  Anatolia 
and  the  other  on  the  Upper  Tigris.  Note  should  be  taken  of  the 
British  Army  now  concentrating  on  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Egypt. 
With  his  eye  on  Aleppo  Sir  Archibald  Murray  is  making  ready  to 
invade  Syria  as  soon  as  he  feels  able  to  launch  his  offensive  in 
co-operation  with  General  Maude  as  he  continues  his  march  up  the 
Tigris.  Aleppo,  where  the  Syrian  railway  system  links  up  with  the 
Bagdad  trunk  line,  is  another  of  those  points  the  strategical  value 
of  which  is  obvious.  The  disaster  of  Kut  has  been  wiped  out  by 
General  Maude’s  brilliant  success,  but  our  defeat  at  the  Dardan¬ 
elles  has  still  to  be  avenged. 

After  the  occupation  of  Bagdad  on  Sunday,  March  11th,  General 
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Maude  detached  a  force,  probably  of  cavalry,  to  seize  the  town  of 
Bakuba,  which  was  thirty  miles  up  the  Diala  from  Bagdad,  while 
his  main  army  moved  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  in  pursuit  of 
the  Turks  who  were  retreating  towards  Samarra.  The  British 
advanced  guard  came  up  with  the  Turkish  rearguard  fifteen  miles 
from  Bagdad  and  drove  it  back  to  a  strong  position  covering  the 
railway  station  at  Mushaidie,  from  which  the  Turks  were  dislodged 
in  the  early  morning  of  March  15th  and  thrown  back  on  the  troops 
whose  retreat  they  were  covering.  At  the  hour  of  closing  this 
article  on  March  18th  the  remnant  of  the  three  Turkish  divisions 
which  w'ere  beaten  near  Kut-el-Amara  were  reported  to  be  retreating 
in  complete  disorder  towards  Samarra,  straggling  over  twenty  miles 
of  road  with  their  rearguard  forty  miles  from  Bagdad.  Samarra 
will  probably  be  in  British  hands  before  this  article  appears  in  print. 
At  Bakuba  our  troops  are  sixty  miles  from  Khanikin,  and  it  looks 
as  though  General  Maude  intended  to  occupy  that  post  and  lie  in 
wait  for  the  Turks  whom  General  Baratoff  is  driving  before  him. 

General  IMaude’s  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  Bagdad  vilavet 
is  an  opportune  declaration  of  policy  indicative  of  the  intention  of 
the  British  Government  to  set  up  a  confederation  of  self-governing 
Arab  communities  under  the  protecting  aegis  of  Great  Britain. 
Bagdad  will  now  take  the  place  of  Basra  as  an  advanced  British 
base  from  which  ulterior  operations  can  be  undertaken  for  the  future 
purposes  of  our  determination  to  destroy  once  and  for  all  time  the 
claim  of  the  German  Emperor  to  military  and  political  hegemony  in 
Asia  Minor.  If  that  claim  had  been  established  it  would  have 
sounded  the  death-knell  of  Arab  independence  and  substituted  for 
the  corrupt  domination  of  the  Turks  a  government  even  more  harsh 
and  cruel  in  its  methods.  If  the  war  does  no  other  good  it  will  at 
least  release  the  Arabs  from  the  German  menace  and  at  the  same 
time  free  them  from  Turkish  rule,  which  has  been  a  curse  to  all 
people  who  have  suffered  under  its  oppressive  yoke. 

Turning  now  to  General  Baratoff  and  the  Russian  Army  of  Persia 
it  will  be  within  recollection  that  early  last  year,  after  clearing  the 
Persian  rebels  out  of  Teheran  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  General 
occupied  Hamadan  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  reached  Kerman- 
shah  on  the  25th  of  that  month.  There  he  spent  a  fortnight  in 
rooting  out  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  rebels,  who  were  in  the 
pay  of  the  German  Government,  and  then  passed  on  to  Kerind, 
which  he  occupied  on  March  11th.  After  some  delay  in  waiting 
for  supplies  to  come  up,  he  fought  his  way  to  Kasr-i-Shirin,  which 
is  fifteen  miles  from  the  Turco-Persian  frontier  near  Khanikin,  and 
which  his  troops  occupied  on  May  9th.  From  Kermanshah,  mean¬ 
while,  a  Cossack  detachment  going  across  the  Pusht-i-Koh  range 
joined  General  Lake’s  force  on  the  Tigris  on  May  22nd.  Kasr-i- 
Shirin  was  the  high-water  mark  of  General  Baratoff ’s  advance  last 
year,  for  two  regular  Turkish  divisions,  reported  to  be  30,000  men, 
reinforced  the  Turkish  garrison  at  Khanikin,  and,  after  sanguinary 
fighting,  finally  compelled  the  Russians  to  go  back  to  Kermanshah, 
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which  the  Turks  attacked  and  occupied  on  July  1st.  The  Russians 
then  withdrew  behind  Hamadan,  which  was  seized  by  the  Turks 
on  August  11th.  Falling  back  on  reinforcements,  Baratoff  took 
up  a  strong  position  covering  Teheran,  and  remained  there  during 
the  winter  months  till  General  Maude  began  to  advance  up  the 
Tigris.  Then  the  Russian  commander  set  his  troops  in  motion  and 
reoccupied  Hamadan  on  March  2nd.  From  Hamadan  he  detached 
troops  to  secure  his  flanks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bijar,  which  was 
already  in  his  possession,  on  the  north,  and  of  Burujird  on  the  south. 
On  the  9th  Russian  troops  occupied  Sehna.  Pushing  along  the 
Kermanshah  road  with  his  main  body,  he  stormed  the  Assadabad 
pass  on  March  4th,  and  next  day  reached  Kangawar.  Giving  the 
Turks  no  rest,  and  moving  rapidly,  he  drove  them  from  Bisitun  on 
the  8th,  and  on  the  13th  reoccupied  Kermanshah. 

From  Kermanshah  there  is  a  mountain  road  leading  across  the 
frontier  to  Suleimanya,  and  thence  to  Khoi  Sanjak  and  Mosul,  but 
the  road  is  impracticable  for  wheeled  transport,  which  will  have  to 
follow  the  main  road  to  Khanikin  in  order  to  reach  the  Tigris  valley. 
Seeing  that  General  Maude’s  advanced  guards  are  well  on  their 
way  to  Samarra,  and  that  General  Baratoff  is  following  close  on 
the  heels  of  the  Turks,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  force  of  Turks 
can  regain  its  communications  and  reach  Mosul.  Further  up  the 
line,  moreover,  a  Russian  force  has  occupied  Sakiz,  and  is  making 
its  way  across  the  frontier  near  Bane.  The  north-western  territory 
of  Persia  is  thus  becoming  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  by  the  time 
this  article  appears  in  print  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  no 
Turks  of  the  Regular  Army  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  frontier. 


The  German  Retreat. 

When  last  month’s  narrative  was  broken  off  on  February  17th, 
General  Gough’s  troops  had  advanced  close  up  to  Miraumont  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ancre,  and  to  Petit  Miraumont  on  the  right  bank, 
while  other  troops  of  the  5th  Army  had  carried  a  strong  position 
on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  Serre  ridge  north  of  Baillescourt  Farm. 
The  operations  on  the  17th  would  have  been  more  successful  had 
it  not  been  for  an  untimely  mist  which  obscured  the  high  ground 
overlooking  Petit  Miraumont  and  prevented  artillery  observation. 
Up  to  this  date  the  Germans  had  given  no  indication  of  any  intention 
to  retreat,  and  on  the  following  day  (February  18th)  they  made  a 
determined  counter-attack  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ancre  to  recover 
the  position  which  they  lost  on  the  17th  north  of  Baillescourt  Farm. 
Advancing  in  three  waves  with  supporting  troops  in  rear,  the  infantry 
came  on  in  considerable  force,  but  owing  to  the  concentrated  fire  of 
General  Gough’s  massed  batteries  they  were  unable  to  reach  their 
objective,  and  were  driven  back  to  their  lines  with  heavy  loss,  while 
our  men  in  th^  trenches  suffered  no  casualties.  The  guns  alone 
shattered  the  attack  without  the  fire  of  a  single  rifle. 

This  reverse  appears  to  have  decided  the  enemy  to  retire  from 
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a  position  which  was  rapidly  becoming  untenable  owing  to  the  daily 
increasing  pressure  of  General  Gough’s  artillery.  “I  wish,”  \^rrote 
Mr.  H.  M.  Tomlinson,  Daily  Neivs  correspondent  at  the  front  “I 
could  say  a  word  good  enough  for  our  gunners.  Both  heavy  and 
light  batteries -worked  with  the  adjustment  and  precision  of  a  great 
mechanical  hammer  in  this  affair.”  Throwing  a  barrage  of  fire 
behind  the  enemy’s  trenches,  the  guns  prevented  supplies  of  food 
or  reliefs  of  men  reaching  the  defenders,  who,  shaken  and  half- 
starved,  were  only  too  willing  to  surrender  when  they  had  the 
chance  of  getting  away  from  their  wretched  surroundings. 

The  German  retreat  began  on  Saturday,  February  24th,  when 
Gough’s  men,  suddenly  discovering  that  Petit  Miraumont  had  been 
evacuated,  entered  the  village  without  fighting.  Next  day  Serre  was 
occupied  with  only  slight  opposition  from  a  small  delaying  rear¬ 
guard,  and  the  trenches  south  and  south-east  of  the  village  likewise 
fell  into  our  hands.  On  the  26th  the  retreating  movement  rapidly 
developed  and  extended  to  the  east.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  reporting  that 
troops  of  the  4th  and  5th  Armies  had  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  two 
miles  along  a  front  of  eleven  miles  between  Gueuedecourt  and 
Gommecourt.  “  In  addition  to  the  village  of  Serre,”  wrote  the 
Commander-in-Chief ,  “  we  now  occupy  the  strong  point  known  as 
the  Butte  de  Warlencourt,  and  the  villages  of  Warlencourt,  Pys, 
and  Miraumont.”  During  the  night  following  this  day  the  village 
of  Le  Basque  was  captured,  and  on  the  27th  Ligny  was  occupied. 
On  the  28th  Gommecourt  was  evacuated  by  the  Germans,  and  the 
British  line  pushed  forward  1,000  yards  north-east  of  this  village. 
On  the  same  day  British  troops  entered  both  Puisieux  and  Thilloy. 
The  Ancre  had  thus  been  left  behind. 

By  this  time  it  became  clear  that  the  Germans  were  falling  back 
on  what  has  been  called  the  “Bapaume  ridge,”  which  had  been 
prepared  for  defence  in  anticipation  of  a  retirement  from  the  central 
stronghold  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ancre — the  150-metre  ridgeway 
betw'een  Thiepval  and  Les  Boeufs.  The  new  German  position  con¬ 
tained,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch,  two  main  lines  of  trenches, 
the  first  of  which  ran  along  the  Bapaume  ridge  from  the  village  of 
Essarts  through  the  southern  outskirts  of  Bucquoy,  Achiet-le-Petit, 
Loupart  Wood,  and  Bapaume,  where  it  bifurcated  into  two  branches, 
both  of  wdiich  stretched  down  to  the  high  ground  east  of  Sailly- 
Saillisel,  which  flanked  the  new  position  on  the  right.  The 
southern  branch  of  trenches  left  the  Bapaume  ridge  in 
order  to  include  Le  Transloy,  which  the  Germans  are  still 
clinging  to  as  these  words  are  being  written.  The  northern 
branch  of  trenches  adhering  to  the  Bapaume  ridge  passed  between 
Beaulencourt  and  Villers,  and  then  turned  south  to  Bocquigny. 
Behind  the  Bapaume  ridge,  which,  it  will  be  noted,  is  not  continuous, 
at  a  distance  of  some  2,300  to  3,000  yards  was  a  second  line 
of  trenches,  which  had  been  located  by  our  airmen,  and  extended 
from  Monchy  through  the  southern  outskirts  of  Achiet-le-Grand  to 
Sapignies,  and  thence  to  the  Bapaume — Cambrai  road.  A  tactical 
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study  of  the  sketch  shows  that  the  position  to  which  the  Germans 
retired  after  leaving  the  Ancre  valley  was  strong  on  both  flanks, 
Monchy — Essarts  and  Saillisel — St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood,  and  weak 
in  the  centre. 

Although  the  German  retreat  began,  as  has  been  seen,  on 
February  24th,  Field-Marshal  Hindenburg  allowed  no  public  mention 
of  it  to  be  made  till  March  1st,  when  the  following  announcement 
was  made  in  the  Berlin  communique  of  that  date:  — 

“For  special  reasons  a  portion  of  our  foremost  positions  on  both 
banks  of  the  Ancre  was  evacuated  voluntarily  and  in  accordance 
with  our  plans  several  days  ago.  The  defence  has  been  transferred 
to  another  line  which  had  been  prepared.  The  enemy  remained 
in  ignorance  of  our  movements.  Carefully  operating  rearguard  posts 
prevented  his  troops,  which  felt  their  way  forward  hesitatingly,  from  • 
taking  possession  without  a  fight  of  the  destroyed  stretch  of  country 
which  we  abandoned.” 

This  announcement  was  correct  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  is  not 
the  custom  for  German  commanders  to  yield  ground  which  they 
have  conquered  without  reason,  and  the  unquestionable  reason  in 
this  case  was  the  pressure  of  the  British  concentration  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  section  of  the  front.  So  great  was  this  pressure  that  the 
Germans  were  unable  to  remain  where  they  w'ere  without  bringing 
up  reinforcements  and  risking  a  battle  for  the  defence  of  their 
positions.  For  whatever  reason  Hindenburg  did  not  wish  to  do  this, 
and  rather  than  accept  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  challenge  to  battle  he 
ordered  a  retirement  which,  though  ostensibly  voluntary,  was  in 
reality  forced  upon  him  by  his  adversary.  The  retreat  was  carried 
out,  as  such  retreats  always  are,  under  cover  of  darkness — guns, 
ammunition,  and  other  stores  being  removed  with  the  men  at  night, 
while  during  the  day  as  much  show  as  possible  was  made  by  the 
small  rearguards  of  picked  troops  who  were  left  behind  to  gain  time 
for  the  retreating  troops  by  making  belief  that  the  trenches  were 
still  occupied.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this  method  of  leaving 
a  position  under  an  enemy’s  pressure,  and  it  was  only  what  we  did 
at  Anzac  and  Helles  w'hen  it  was  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

While  the  circumstances  of  the  German  retreat  were  explicable 
on  the  grounds  stated  above,  there  were  some  critics  at  home  who, 
with  imperfect  information,  jumped  to  the  faulty  conclusion  that 
General  Gough  had  been  outwitted  by  his  adversary,  and  that  far 
from  being  a  reverse  the  German  retreat  was  a  bloodless  victory  for 
the  enemy.  Thus  we  find  a  writer  in  the  Nation  describing  the 
episode  as  one  of  the  “cloudiest  and  least  inspiriting  pages  of  the 
war,”  and  asking  how  it  happened  that  General  Gough  was  unable 
to  fall  on  the  retreating  army  with  “disastrous  if  not  crushing  effect.” 
What,  he  goes  on  to  ask,  were  our  aviators  doing?  Where  were  our 
Intelligence  officers,  and  why  this  “  faltering  hand  ”  ?  If  this  .critic 
had  visited  the  Ancre  front  at  the  time  of  the  German  withdrawal 
his  questions  w'ould  have  answered  themselves,  for  he  would  have 
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seen  the  ground  over  which  the  retreat  took  place  honeycombed 
for  thousands  of  yards  in  front  of  him  with  huge  shell-holes,  ten 
and  twenty  feet  deep,  rendering  passage  over  them  difficult  enough 
for  infantry,  and  positively  impracticable  for  artillery  until  the 
obliterated  roads  had  been  restored  and  the  light  railw'ays  carried 
forward.  Rapid  pursuit,  such  as  we  have  lately  witnessed  in  the 
open  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  was  impossible  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Ancre  front,  and  if  it  had  been  rashly  attempted  over 
the  shell-torn  ground  our  men  would  have  fallen  blindly  into  the 
many  cunning  traps  which  the  Germans  set  to  lure  them  to  their 
death.  Sir  Hubert  Gough  is  as  hard  a  “  thruster  ”  as  there  is  in 
the  British  Army,  and  it  was  with  no  “  faltering  hand  ”  that  he 
followed  up  the  German  retreat,  but  with  a  prudent  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  lives  of  his  men.  They  had  to  move  warily  and 
systematically,  making  good  their  ground  as  they  went,  and  taking 
their  artillery  along  with  them.  The  conditions  of  trench  and  open 
warfare  are  wholly  different. 

From  March  1st  to  the  9th,  for  reasons  which  the  writer  hopes 
he  has  made  clear,  no  considerable  change  took  place  in  the  tactical 
situation.  Not  that  the  pressure  was  relaxed,  but  time  was  required 
to  resite  the  heavy  gun  batteries  upon  which  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  relied  to  break  down  the  freshly  constructed  entrenchments 
to  which  the  enemy  had  retired.  Here  and  there,  after  the  artillery 
had  done  its  work,  the  infantry  gained  ground,  notably  on  the  left 
flank  east  of  Gomiecourt  and  north  of  Puisieux,  and  on  the  right 
flank  down  as  far  as  the  east  of  Bouchavesnes,  where  a  successful 
advance  was  made  ,on  March  4th  to  a  depth  of  1,200  yards  along 
a  two-mile  front,  190  prisoners  and  5  machine-guns  being  taken  in 
the  captured  trenches.  This,  however,  followed  up  next  day  by 
the  usual  unsuccessful  German  counter-attack,  was  only  an  incident, 
the  British  Commander’s  chief  effort  being  concentrated  against  the 
centre  of  the  new  German  position  between  Achiet-le-Petit  and 
Bapaume.  Preparatory  to  assaulting  this  position,  the  village  of 
Irles  was  captured  by  a  sudden  and  well-organised  coup-de-main  on 
March  10th,  when  the  2nd  Guards  Reserve  Grenadiers,  who  were 
garrisoning  the  village,  were  taken  by  surprise  as  they  were  about 
to  retire  from  the  village  in  “  accordance  with  orders  ”  which  were 
issued  too  late  to  enable  them  to  retreat  before  being  attacked. 
Surrounded  by  our  men,  some  few  of  the  Germans  got  away,  but 
many  were  slain,  and  nearly  300  prisoners  were  captured. 

Before  continuing  the  narrative  of  the  retreat,  it  should  be 
explained  that  during  the  month  of  February  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had 
relieved  General  Nivelle  of  part  of  his  front  south  of  the  Somme. 
The  Commander-in-Chief’s  communique  of  March  1st  reporting  a 
German  raid  on  some  trenches  near  Ablaincourt  was  the  first  official 
intimation  that  British  troops  were  fighting  south  of  the  Somme. 
Two  days  later  another  communique  reported  that  the  enemy  had 
rushed  two  of  our  posts  north-west  of  Roye.  The  inset  sketch 
accompanying  this  article  shows  that  the  prolongation  of  the  British 
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line  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chaulnes  added  some  twenty 
miles  to  the  front  previously  held  by  oiu"  troops,  and  brought  the 
total  front  occupied  by  British  and  Belgian  troops  up  to  something 
like  150  miles.  It  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  General 
Nivelle  wdshed  to  surrender  more  of  his  front  into  British  custody 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know'  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
able  to  comply  wdth  his  colleague’s  wishes,  with  the  result  that  at 
least  four  French  divisions  were  released  for  use  elsewhere.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  unexpected  German  retreat,  the  British  line 
would  probably  have  been .  prolonged  to  the  Oise,  when  further 
French  troops  w'ould  have  become  available  to  reinforce  the  Reserve 
Armies  which  General  Nivelle  has  concentrated  at  certain  strategic 
points  to  throw  against  the  Germans  whenever  Hindeiiburg  mav 
attempt  to  break  through  to  Paris. 

Till  the  Germans  began  to  leave  their  positions  south  of  the 
Somme,  the  past  month  had  been  comparatively  uneventful  on  the 
French  front,  there  being  nothing  of  salient  interest  to  record  till 
March  4th,  w'hen  the  Germans  launched  an  attack  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Meuse  against  the  French  positions  between  Chambrettes 
Farm  and  Bezonvaux.  Some  ground  was  temporarily  gained  north 
of  the  Bois  des  Caurieres,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  won  back 
next  day  by  a  French  counter-attack.  On  March  8th,  in  the  Cham¬ 
pagne  sector,  the  French  succeeded  in  a  well-organised  attack  in 
carrying  the  greater  part  of  the  salient  which  the  Germans  won  on 
February  15th  between  the  Butte  du  Mesnil  and  Maisons  de  Cham¬ 
pagne.  Next  day  the  Germans  hit  back,  but  they  were  badly  beaten; 
170  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  On  March  12th 
our  Allies  renewed  their  attack,  and  this  time  regained  possession 
of  Hill  185,  which  has  changed  hands  so  frequently  during  the  war. 
Nothing  further  took  place  till  March  17th,  when  the  Germans 
began  to  retreat  from  the  Roye  salient.  The  part  which  the  French 
took  in  following  up  the  retirement  of  the  enemy  will  be  presently 
described. 

If  the  enemy  expected  to  find  a  respite  on  the  Bapaume  ridge 
from  our  artillery  fire  he  was  disappointed,  for  on  March  llth  and 
12th  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge  west  of  Bapaume  up  to  Achiet- 
le-Petit  was  submitted  to  a  bombardment  which  was  described  by 
the  correspondents  who  witnessed  it  as  appalling  beyond  conception. 

“On  one  narrow  sector  alone,”  wrote  the  Daily  Neivs  correspondent,  “thirty 
thousand  shells,  mostly  of  large  size,  were  fired  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  a  record.  .  .  .  No  troops  in  the  world  could  stand  such  gun 
fire.  The  battle  ground  was  obvious  evidence  of  the  mastery  over  their 
opponents,  of  the  confident  men  with  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  stand  that 
day.  I  must  confess  there  was  a  time  when  I  had  little  hope  of  witnessing 
such  a  scene.  But  there  it  was.  The  Germans  had  been  battered  out  of  their 
last  place,  had  gone  to  earth  again,  and  intent  on  driving  him  further  still  we 
were  following  him  across  the  open,  where  he  dared  not  show  himself.” 

After  reading  this  and  other  accounts  of  this  terrific  forty-eight 
hours’  bombardment  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  on  the  night  of 
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March  13th  the  Commander-in-Chief  reported  the  enemy  to  have 
evacuated  the  130-metre  ridge  west  of  Bapaume,  and  informed  us 
that  the  ridge,  including  Loupart  Wood,  was  in  possession  of  our 
troops,  as  well  as  the  village  of  Gr^villers  beyond  it. 

The  capture  of  the  Bapaume  ridge  accelerated  the  general  retreat 
which  Hindenburg  had  been  preparing  ever  since  he  decided  not  to 
give  battle  on  the  Somme  front.  On  March  14th  the  British  line 
was  advanced  some  thousand  yards  or  more  practically  without 
opposition  from  Essarts  to  the  south  of  Bapaume,  and  on  the  15th 
the  Germans  began  to  evacuate  the  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood,  which 
was  occupied  by  our  troops  on  the  16th.  On  the  17th  Bapaume 
was  captured  after  a  rearguard  fight,  as  also  were  the  villages  of 
Le  Transloy,  Biefvillers,  Bihucourt,  Achiet-le-Grand,  and  Achiet- 
le-Petit,  while  on  the  extreme  north  of  the  Arras — P^ronne  salient 
our  troops  established  themselves  in  the  outskirts  of  Monchy.  The 
i  backward  movement  had  by  this  time  extended  south  of  the  Somme, 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  reporting  that  a  whole  group  of  villages  north  of 
the  Amiens — Peronne  railway  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  troops. 
On  this  day  Roye  was  entered  by  our  Allies,  and  French  cavalry 
I  advancing  from  Lassigny  pushed  up  to  and  beyond  the  Roj'e — 
j  •  Noyon  road.  On  the  18th  Chaulnes,  Nesle,  and  Pdronne  were 

I  occupied  by  the  British,  and  Noyon  by  the  French,  while  east  of  the 
Oise  our  Allies  took  the  first  line  of  German  trenches  west  of 
Soissons,  and  secured  a  footing  on  the  Crouy  plateau.  During  the 
night,  finding  the  Germans  were  retreating  rapidly,  the  French . 
cavalry  linking  up  with  the  British  right  at  Nesle  occupied  Guiscard 
and  pushed  patrols  along  the  road  to  St.  Quentin.  The  retreat  was 
continued  on  the  19th  all  along  the  eighty-mile  front  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Arras  to  the  east  of  Soissons.  On  the  morning  of  the 
‘20th,  when  this  record  was  broken  off  till  next  month,  the  British 
line  extended  from  Beauvains,  two  miles  south  of  Arras,  through 
Vaulx,  Velu,  and  Peronne,  to  the  west  of  Nesle,  where  the  French 
prolonged  the  line  west  of  Noyon  to  the  east  of  Soissons.  The 
j,  Somme  and  Roye  salients  had  both  disappeared. 

!  On  March  19th  Field-Marshal  Hindenburg  announced  through  the 
j  medium  of  the  Berlin  daily  communique  that  the  retreat  described 
;  above  had  been  prepared  “long  beforehand,”  and  that  the  German 
■  positions  between  Arras  and  the  Aisne  had  been  evacuated  “in 
j  accordance  with  plan.”  He  claimed,  as  he  had  previously  done  on 
i  -March  1st,  when  his  troops  retired  from  the  Ancre  to  the  Bapaume 
ridge,  that  his  rearguards  had  screened  the  retirement  from  the 
I  Allies,  and  that  their  pursuit  was  slow  and  “hesitating.”  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  explanation  with  that  of  March  1st,  when 
I  he  said  that  the  defence  had  been  transferred  to  “  another  fine 

i  which  had  been  prepared.”  At  that  time  it  was  clearly  his  intention 

j  to  hold  the  Bapaume  ridge,  and  he  only  abandoned  it  when  the 
'  British  bombardment  made  it  untenable;  but  in  any  case,  whether 
,1  the  retreat  was  forced  or  voluntary,  it  was  well  planned  and  equally 
y  well  executed.  The  troops  vacated  their  positions  during  the  night, 
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the  retirement  being  covered  by  weak  rearguards,  who  had  orders 
not  to  fight,  but  to  delay  the  Allies’  advance  as  long  as  they  could 
do  so  without  risk  to  themselves.  Few,  if  any,  prisoners  were  taken 
either  by  British  or  French,  and  no  guns  or  booty  were  abandoned 
during  the  retreat,  which  was  accomplished  in  perfect  order  and 
under  conditions  wholly  different  from  those  which  led  to  the  retreat 
from  the  Marne  in  September,  1914.  The  only  legacy  left  behind 
were  pillaged  towns,  burning  villages,  and  a  devastated  country. 

As  this  article  goes  to  press,  the  question  which  everyone  is 
asking  is.  Where  are  the  Germans  going?  If,  as  is  expected,  they 
are  falling  back  on  the  Douai — Cambrai — La  Ffere — Aisne  River 
line,  they  will  have  substantially  shortened  their  front  and  obtained 
a  defensive  position,  not  as  strong  as  the  one  they  have  left,  but 
good  enough  for  the  purpose  of  covering  their  lines  of  communication 
with  Belgium  down  the  Scarpe,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Sambre. 
That  Hindenburg  has  some  ulterior  object  in  view  in  declining  battle 
is  indisputable,  for  no  commander  would  surrender  territory  which 
he  has  conquered  without  strong  political  or  military  reasons.  North 
of  the  Somme,  British  pressure  was  becoming  daily  more  pronounced, 
but  south  of  the  river  no  pressure  had  been  exerted  beyond  the 
normal  bombardment  which  had  been  going  on  for  more  than  two 
years.  It  may  be  that  the  Field-Marshal  has  it  in  mind  to  draw 
the  Allies  away  from  the  centre  and  then  launch  an  offensive  aimed 
at  Paris  across  the  Aisne,  or  directed  from  Flanders,  with  the  hope 
of  rolling  up  the  left  flank  of  the  Allied  Armies.  On  either  of  these 
’assumptions  Hindenburg’s  taunts  of  “hesitation”  are  explicable, 
but  they  are  not  likely  to  tempt  the  Allied  commanders  from  the 
path  of  prudence.  The  lessons  of  Tannenburg  and  Poland  are  still 
fresh  in  memory.  Until  Hindenburg  shows  his  hand,  there  is  not 
much  to  say  which  is  not  conjectural,  but  before  next  month  comes 
round  w'e  may  expect  to  see  developments  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  will  alter  the  situation  in  favour  of  the  Allies. 
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